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COMPREHENSIVE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 



WEDNESDAY, MABCH 1, 1972 

' ^.S. Senate, 
Committee on Interior and jlxsular Affairs, 

Wushington^ D,G. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Qxientir. N. Burdick, presiding. 
Present : Senators Buixiick, Fannin and Hansen. 
Also present : Jerry T. Verkler, staff director ; Forrest J. Gerard, 
professional staff membei* ; and Thomas J. Nelson, assistant minoVitj' 
counsel. 

Senator Burdick, This is an onen, public hearing to receive expert 
testimony on S. 2724, the Comprehensive Indian Education bill. 

On September 20, 19Yl, the Chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, Senator Henry M. Jackson, announced 
his hope that, as an outgrowth of hearings held tliat day on a bill 
dealing primarily with the education of Indian children in public 
schools, a comprehensive bill dealing with all facets of Indian educa- 
tion could be developed. Without exception, the Indian Avitnesses testi- 
fying at that hearing on September 20, 19Y1, asked for a comprehensive 
Indian education act to provide improved education opportunities for 
Indian children and adults regardless of whether they were in Federal 
or other public schools. S. 2Y24, the bill we are hearing today which 
has 21 bipartisan cosponsors, is such a bill. 

At hearings to be held on March 6 and Y the committee will 
receive testimony from representatives of the majority of the Indian 
people. Today's hearings are primarily for the purpose of receiving 
the vieAvs of the two Federal agencies most involved with this bill — 
Health, Education and Welfare and the Department of the Interior — 
as well as from spokesmen from the major educational organizations. 

The American people are, I believe, desirous of giving special and 
long overdue attention to educational needs of our Indian citizens. 
The Indian people will be heard by the committee with great inter- 
est. Their testimony will be given serious consideration by the com- 
mittee, since any bill designed to improve Indian education must be 
representative of the Indians themselves. However, it is also appro- 
priate that the Federal agencies concerned with administering pro- 
grams of Indian education present their views on this important 
legislation. 

Our first witnesses today will be the Honorable Harrison Loesch, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Public Land Management, 
and the Honorable Louis R. Bruce, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 
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Before calling our first witnesses to the table I will direct that the 
text of S.2724 and department reports be mado a part of the record 
at this point, 

(The documents referred to follow.) 

s.2724 



IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

October 20, 1971 

ilr. Jackson (for himself, Mr. Allott, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Bible, Mr. Buhdick, 
Mr. Cannon, yir, CnoRcii, Mr. Cuanston, Mr. Euhn, Mr. Fannin, Mr. 
Gravel, Mr. Kansen, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MANSPiiiLD, Mr. 
MFrrCALP, Mr. Mondale, Mr. Montova, Mr. Moss, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. 
Tunney) introduced fclie following bill; which was read t^vice and referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 



A BILL 

To establish' 8, n&tionial Indian education (program by creating 
a National Board of Regents for Indian Education, carry- 
ing out of a national Indian education program, the estab- 
lishment of local Indian school boards, and for other pur- 
poses. I 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenia- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assemhled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Comprehensive Indian 

4 Education Act of 1971". 

5 CONGBESSIONAIi FINDINGS 

6 (a) The Congress, after careful review of the Federal 

7 Government's historical and special legal relationship and 

8 resulting responsibilities to American Tadian people, finds: 
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1 (1) that the Federal responsibilit^f for providing 

2 education for Indian children, for adult education and 

3 for skills training has not produced the deisircd level of 

4 educational achievement nor created the diverse op- 
0 portunities and personal satisfa^fcion which education 
(i can and should provide; 

7 (2) that recent studies indicate that the average 

8 level of educational attainment among yoimg Anglican 

9 Indian people is only 8.4 years as opposed to a nationd 
.10 average of 10.6 years; 

11 - (3) that the school dropout rate for Indian students 

12 is in excess of 50 per centum as opposed to a national 
• average of approximately 25 per centum; 

14 (4) tlifit 25 per centum of the adult Indian popula- 

15 tion is functionally illiterate and is a major contributing 

16 factor to the high Indian unemployment rate which is 

17 ten times the national average ; 

18 (5) that in many areas of the Nation these deplor- 

19 able levels of educational attainment are dhectly Unked 
■20- to inadequate educational materials, school curriculums 

21 Avhich are not relevant to Indian culture, substandard 

22 facilities, a lack of enough competent teachers; and a 

23 failta-e to place appropriate decisionmaking authority 

24 ■ and responsibility for educational poUcy in the hands of 
' the Indian people; and 
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1 (6) that the failure to provide quality educational 

2 opportunity results hi a waste of human resources and a 

3 loss of intellectual and cultural benefits of national value 

4 which cannot be allowed to continue. 

5 (b) The Congress further finds— 

6 (1) that local communities, individual families and 

7 parents should, as a matter of imtional policy, be directly 

8 and actively involved in decisions relating to the nature 

9 and quality of their children's education; 

10 (2) that there is a need for new leadership in the 

11 field of Indian edncation which is professional qualified, 

12 innovative, and responsive to the educational needs of 

13 Indian children and the desires of Indian communities; 

14 (3) that this new leadership should be composed 

15 of representatives of Indian communities as well as 
1^ other representatives who bring experience, excellence, 

17 and a capacity to develop innovative programs in the 

18 field of education ; ^ 

19 (4) that a properly funded and structured program 
of Indian education which is held to a standard of aca- 

21 demic excellence can provide the Nation an opportunity 

22 to test now techniques, concepts, and materials designed 

23 to improve both Indian education and education for all 

24 I Americans; and 

25 (5) that as a matter of national policy the Federal 
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1 Government shall maximize educational acbievenient and 

2 opportunity for all Indian children as ^vell as for all 

3 other children nftcnding schools operated by tljo Fed- 

4 era] Govenimcnt for the education of Indian children. 

5 DECLARATION OP POLICY 

6 Sec. 2. (a) In recognition of the (critical importance of 

7 education in meeting the social, cultural, and employment 

8 aspirations and needs of American ludiau and Alaska Native 

9 children, and the growing desire of Indian peoples foi- self- 

10 detemiiuation throiigh niaximum involvcpientj participation, 

11 and direction of educational as well as other services in their 

12 communities, the Congress hereby recognizes the obligation 

13 of the ITnited States to respond to these needs, and declares 

14 that a restructured, revitalized, and properly funded pi'o- 

15 gram of Indian education shall become the foundation iuid 

16 central feature of our Nation^s Indian policy and shall be 
accorded the Nation's highest domestic priority, 

18 (L) The Congress declares that it should be a major na- 

19 tional goal of the United Statf^s to provide tlie quantity and 

20 quality of educational services and opportunities that will 

21 permit American Indian children to compete and excel in 

22 the life area of their choice. 

23 (c) The Congress further declares its intent to achieve 

24 this goal by oa;-ablishing a National Board of Regcmts for 

25 Xndian Education. 
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1 TITLE I— NATIONAL BOAED OF REGENTS FOR 

2 INDIAN EDUCATION 

3 Sec. 101. There is hereby established in the Department 

4 of the Interior an agency to be known as the National 

5 Board of Regents for Indian Education hereinafter refeiTed 

6 to in .this Act as the ''Board of Regents". 

7 Sec. 102. The role of the National Board of Regents for 

8 Indian Education to establish, work with, and assist Indian 
^ communities and to provide direction, leadership, and an 

^0 organizational framework to mobilize public and private 

^1 educational resources toward the development of a quality 

^2 national-Indian education program for Indian children, 

12 wMch provides for diversity of opportunity, individual ful- 

1^ fillment, equality of services, and academic excellence. 

Sec. 103. • (a) The Board of Regents shall consist of 

1^ eleven members to be appointed by the President of the 

1'^ United States, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

1^ Such appointments shall be made by the President aftwr 

1^ considering proposed nominees submitted by Indian tribes 

20 and organizations, and shall, insofar as is possible, represent 

2^ the geographic regions of the country having substantial 

22 Indian populations. Persons appointed to serve on the Board 

23 Regents shall be selected on the basis of: (1) their com- 
2* mitanent toward, and professional or personal experience in, 
2^ improving Ihe quality of Indian education^ (2) their pro- 
id 
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1 fessional competence as educaloi-s who Lave a history of 

2 successfully impleineiiting' cllective; bold, and iuiiovativc 

3 educational programs; or (3) their demonstrated ability 

4 to work with local Indian communities in developing and 
^ implenieuting educational programs. 

^ (h) It is the intent of the Congress that the President 
appoint tliG most capable persons available to serve on the 
^ ]Joard of llcgcnts and that these ap])ointments shall include 
^ a majority of persons who are Indians, 

10 (c) Appointments to the Boaird of Regents and the 

11 appointment of stafif for the Board of Regents shall be made 

12 without regai'd to pohtical afiiliations or partisan oonsidera- 
1^ tion of any Innd, and said staff shall not be otherwise 
1^ employed. 

15 Sko. 104. Members of the Board of Regents shall be 
1^ ajppointed for three years; except that the terms of office of 
1'^ members of the initial Board shall be as follows: four mem- 
1^ bers appointed for one-year terms, three members appointed 
1^ for two-year terms, and foiu' membei-s for three-year terms. 

No member of the Board of Regents may serve more than 
^1 two consecutive terms. Any pei*son appointi-)d to fill a vacancy 

22 on the Board of Regents occurring prior to the expiration of 

23 ijJjq ^QYin for which hi's predecessor was appointed, shall be 
• 24 appointed for the remainder of that term. The President shall 

2'^ designate one of the members to serve as Chaiiman and one 
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1 to serve as Vice Cliaimian. The Vice Chainimn, (lurii)g iho 

2 absence or disability of the Cliaii'man, shall act for, and e:.ci- 

3 cisc the powers of, the Ohairman. The Vice Chairman sliall 

4 pcrlonn such duties as the Chainnan inay prescribe. 



6 at the call of the Chairman but In no event less than once 

7 each calendar month; and when in attendance at sucli nieet- 

8 ings shall be compensated at the daily rate prescribed for- 

9 <^radc GS-18 of the General Schedule, under section 5332 of 

10 title V. United States Code, including travel expenses and 

11 per diem at the applicable Goverament rates. 

12 Sec. 106. l^u'suant to rides and regulations adopted by 
1'^ the Board of Kcgentsii, the Chjiirnian is authorised to — 

14 (a) appoint, ]>rcsori))o the duties of, and fix the 

15 compensation of the Executive Director and such addi- 

16 tionaJ staff persojmel as the Ohairman deems necessary. 

17 The Executive Director shall be appointed by the Ohair- 

18 man after advice and consultation with the members of 

19 the Board of Regents; 

20 (b) compensate all employees at the schedule pre- 

21 scribed in chapter 53, title 5, of the United States Code; 

22 (c) procure temporary and inteimittent services of 

23 individuals and consnltajits to the same extent as is 

24 antlioriml by section 3109, United States Code, but at 

25 a rate not tq exceed $125 a day for individuals. 
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1 Sec. 107. The Board of Regents is authorized and di- 

2 I'ected to — 

3 (a) establish the goals and objectives for a national 

4 Indian edncjation program, which is hased on the needs 

5 of all Indian children enrolled in Federal, public, and 

6 private school systems. Such program shall include the 

7 strategies, priorities, and programs to achieve within 

8 two, five, and ten years, respectively, these goals and 

9 objectives. The Board of Eegents' plan shall be com- 

10 pleted within one year following the appointment of the 

11 initial Board of Regents; 

12 (b) submit the national Indian education program 

13 to the President for transmittal, together with his com- 

14 ments, to the Congress within thirty days of receipt 

15 thereof; 

16 (o) serve in a program monitoring role to the Sec- 

17 retary of the Interior until such time as all powers, func- . 

18 tions, and responsibilities for Indian education are trans- 

19 ferred from the Department of the Interior to the Board 

20 of Regents; 

21 (d) assist the Secretary of the Interior and the 

22 Office of Management and Budget in the development 

23 of regulations, guidelilies, and procedures to provide 

24 for the transfer of the educational programs, authorized 

25 ' by the Johnson-O'Malley Act (48 Stat. 596, as 
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1 amended), nnd administered by the Secretary of the 

2 Interior to the Board of Ecgents. Transfer of the John- 

3 son~0'Mallcy edueiitioiial programs from the Depart- 

4 meiit of the Interior to the Board of Eegents shall oceur 

5 no later than two years from date of enactment of this 

6 Act; 

7 (e) enter into contracts or other agi'eements with 
S Indian tribal organizations pursuant to which such orga- 
9 nidations shall administer funds made available in con- 

10 nection with the program authorized for Indian 

11 education under the Jobiison-O'jralley Act (48 Stat. 

12 596) . 

1*^ (f) devise procedures for assuming full responsi- 

14 bility for the formulation of tlic Federal budget in 

15* Indian education in conjunction with the Secretary of 

16 Interior and report this procedure to the appropriate 

17 committees of the Congress no later than one year fol- 

18 ' lowing enactment of this Act. Unless Congress other- 

19 wise directs, such transfer of budget authorities shall 

20 occur upon the expiration of thirty-six calendar months 

21 following the date of enactment of this Act; 

22 (g) serve as an advisory committee to the Seere- 

23 tary of the Department of Health, Education, and 

24 Welfare concerning the education of Indian children 

25 and adults; 
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(h) assiiine full responsibility for tlie coiitj-ol and 
operation of Indian educational progi'ams of the Dc- 
partnieut of Interior, including preparation and presen- 
tation of the budget for Indian education to the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Congress, no later than four years ufter 
the date of the enactment of this Act; 

(i) devise and implement procedures for estab- 
lishing new local Indian school boards that will assume 
control and operation of federally supported education 
programs. Such local Indian school operations shall be 
financed from appropriations to the Board and various 
other Federal funds. These local Indian school boards 
may not be given full control of a local Indian school 
until they have met appropriate standards and criteria 
established by the Board of Regents. The Board of Re- 
gents shall not interfere with activities of already estab- 
lished local Indian school boards, but may extend to 
them such assistance as they may request ; 

(j) render such trainmg and technical assistance aa 
is necessary, particularly to Indian tribes, groups, and 
organizations, to carry out the Board's programs and 
policies ; and 

(k) the Board of Regents, in cooperation with the 
Secretaries of the Departmment of the Interior, Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare shall develop a 
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1 program of vocational, technical, aiid career and higlier 

2 education for Indian youth and adults and report back to 

3 ;.. ■ :the Congress on or before Januaiy 1973, with specific 

4 recommendations. 

5 Sec. 108. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall im- 

6 plement tJie transfer of authorities and responsibilities pro- 

7 vided for in this Act by the pronuilgation of any necessary 
.8 Executive orders. 

9 (b) When programs are transferred mider this Act to 

10 the Board of Regents, the Board, together with the Bureau 

11 of- Indian Affairs^, shall develop a plan and program for the 

12 transfer of appropriate and needed personnel, budget ac- 
1'^. counts, records, property, and other necessary materials. Xo 

14 person who is transferred or who stays with the transferring 

15 agency in some other capacity sliall be denied any rights or 

16 status available under the civil service laws and regulations; 
17" . Sec. 109. The Board of Regents shall submit an annual 
18 'report to thr Congress beginning one year from the date 
l?i of the enactment of this Act, The report shall set forth tlie 

20 progress of the Board in meeting the objectives of this Act. 

21 The Board's report shall, sixty days prior to its transmittal 
^ to the Congress, be submitted to the Secretaries, of the De- 
28 partments of the Interior and Health, Education, and Wei- 
24/ fare, for their review and comments, and any views shall be 
25. attached to the report when transmitted to the Congress.' 
26 Sec. 1.10. 'The principal office of the Board of Regents 
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1 shall be in the District^ of Columbia, but it may have such 
• 2 other offices as the Board deems necessary. 
3' 8eo. 111. The Board of Regents is authorized to make 

4 such rules and regulations as it deems necessary to cany out 

5 its functions. 

6 Sbo. 112. The Board of Regents is authorized to make 

7 such expenditures or grants, either directly or by contract, 

8 as may be necessary to carry out its responsibilities under 

9 this Act. 

10 Sec. 113. In carrymg out its responsibilities under the 

11 provision of this Act, the Board of Regents is authorized to 

12 request such personnel, services, and materials as it deems 

13 may be needed and such support subject to the concurrence 

14 of the Office of Management and Budget, shall be made 

15 available to the Board by the department or agency re- 

16 quested to furnish such personnel, services, and material. 

17 " Seo. 114. The Board of Regents is authorized to receive 

18 and use donated funds or services if such funds or services 
1^ are donated without restrictions other than for use in fur- 

20 therance of Indian education. 

21 Sec. 115. The Board of Regents is authorized to ac- 

22 quire by purchase, lease, loan, gift, or contract, and to hold 
2^ and dispose of by grant, sale, lease, loan, or contract, real 
2* and personal property of all kinds necessaiy for or resulting 

25 from, the exercise of authority granted by this Act, includr 

26 ing transfer of property to Indian school boards. 
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1 Sec. 116. The Board of Regents is authorized to enter 

2 into contracts or other arrangements, or modifications 

3 thereof, with organizations or individuals, including other 

4 government agencies of tlie United States, for such research, 

5 development, demonstration, evaluation, and other proposed 

6 efforts as may be necessary under this Act. 

7 Sec. 117. There are authorized to be appropriated such 

8 sums of money as may be necessary to cany out the fimc- 

9 tions and responsibilities of the Board of Eegents. Such sums 

10 shall remain available until expended. Until such tune as the 

11 Board of Regents presents its own operating budget to the 

12 OflSce of Management and Budget mi the Congress, as pro- 
1^ ^ded in section 105 (f) of this Act, the Secretary of the 

14 Interior shall submit the operating budget recommendations 

15 of the Board of Regents at the time the administration's 

16 budget requests are presented, 

17 TITLE II— INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS AD- 

18 MINISTERED BY THE UNITED STATES COM- 

19 MISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

20 A— Aid to Local Education Agencies 

21 Enbolling Ikdian Pupils 

22 Sec. 201. '(a) The Urated States Commissioner of Edu- 

23 cation shall carry out a program of making grants to local 

24 educational agendes enrolling Indian children which are 

25 entitled to payments under this title and which have sub- 
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1 initted, and had approved, applications therefor, in accord- 
i2 ' ance with the provisions of this title, and for other pnrposes. 

3 GRANTS TO LOOAIi EDUOATlONAIi AGENCIES 

Sec. 202. (a) (1) Tor the pm-i)ose of computing die 
amount to which a local educational agency is entitled under 
^ this title for any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976, the 

7 Commissioner shall determine the nmnber of Indian children 

8 who were enrolled in the schools of a local educational agency, 
^ and for whom such agency provided free public education, 

during such fiscal year. 

^1 (2) (A) The amount of the grant to whjch a local edu- 

12 cational agency is entitled under this title for any fiscal year 

1^^ shall be an amount equal to (i) the average per pupil expen- 

14 diture for such agency (as determined jmder subparagraph 

15 (0) multiplied by (ii) the sum of the number of children 
1^ dctennined under paragraph (1). 

^7 (B) A local educational agency shall not be entitled to 

18 receive a grant under this title for any fiscal year .unless the 

19 number of children under subsection' (a) , with respect to 

20 such agency, is at least ten or constitutes at least 50 per 

21 centum of its total enrolhnent: Provided, That the require- 

22 ments of this su))paragraph shall not apply to any such agency 

23 serving Indian children in .Maska, California, and Oklahoma 

24 located on or in proximity to an Indian reservation. 

2'? (0) For the purposes of this subsection, the. i^ycrage 
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I per pupil expenditure for a local educational agency shall 
•i be the aggregate current expenditures, during the second 
3 fiscal 3'ear preceding the fiscal year for which the eoniputa- 

tion is made, of all the local educational agencies in the State 

5 in which such agency is located, plus any direct current ex- 

6 penditures by sucli State for the operation of such agencies 

7 (without regard to the sources of funds from which either 
S of such expenditures are made) , divided by the aggregate 
^ number of children who were In average daily enrolhnent 

1^ for whom such agencies provided free public education dur- 

I I ing such preceding fiscal year. 

12 (b) In addition to the sums appropriated for any fiscal 
1^ year for grants to local educational ageueies under this .title, 
W there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for any fisoal 
1-5 year an amount not in excess of 5 per centum of the amount 

16 appropriated for piiyuients on the basis of entitlements com- 

17 puted under subsection (a) for that .fiscal year, for the pur- 

18 pose of enabling the Commissioner to provide financial 

19 assistance to schools on or near reservations which are not 
local educational agencies or have not been local cduca- 

^1 tional agencies for more than three years, iu' accordance with 

22 the appropriate provisions of this title. 

23 (c) }'n addition to the sums appropriated for any fiscal 
2^ year for grants to local educational agencies under this title, 

fliere is hereby authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
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1 year au {iniouut not in excess of 1 per centum of the amount 

2 appropriated for the payments ou the basis of entitlements 

3 computed under subsection (a) for that fiscal year for the 

4 purpose of enabling the Commissioner to provide financial 

5 assistance to Slate educational agencies in those States with 

6 substantial numbers of Indian children enrolled in the public 
^ schools. 

3 USES OF PKDEBAL riTNDS 

9 Sec. 203. Grants under this title may be used, in ac- 

10 cordance with apphcations approved under section 206, 

11 foi^ 

12 (1) planning for and taking other steps leading 

13 • to the development of programs specifically designed* 

14 to meet the special educational needs of Indian children, 

15 —including pilot projects designed to test the effectiveness 

16 of plans so developed; and 

17 (2) the establishment, mamtenance, and operar 

18 tion of programs, including, in a<Jcordance with special 

19 regulations of the Commissioner, mmor remodeling of 

20 classroom or other space used for such programs and 

21 acquisition of necessary equipment, specially designed to 

22 meet the special educational needs of Indian children. 

23 APPLICATION rOE GRANTS: CONDITIONS FOR APPROVAL 

24 Seo. 204. (a) A grant under this part, except as pro- 

25 vided in section 203 (b) and (c) , may be made only to 
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1 a ]of*nl cduciitioiial Jigeiioy or agencies, and only upon appli- 

2 cation to the Connuissionor at sacli time or times, in such 

3 inaainer, and cantahnng or accompanied by such information 

4 as tlie Connnissioner deeins necessary. Such application 

5 shall^- 

6 (1) provide that the activities aaid scr^dces for 

7 which assistance under this title is sought will be ad- 

8 ministered by or under the supervision of the applicant; 

9 (2) set forth a program for carrying out the pur- 

10 poses of section 204, and provide for such methods of 

11 administration as are necessary for the proper and effi- 

12 cient operation of the program; 

13 (3) in the case of an appHcation for payments 

14 for 2)lanning, provide that (A) the planning was or 

15 will be directly related to progiums or projects to be 

16 carried out under this title and has resulted or is rea- 

17 sonably likely to result, in a progi^am or project which 

18 will be carried out under this title, and (B) the plan- 

19 ning funds are needed because of the innovative nature 

20 of the program or project or because the local educa- 

21 tional agency lacks- the. resources necessary to plan ade- 

22 quatcly for programs and projects to be carried out 

23 under this title; 

24 (4) provide that effective procedures,, including 

25 provisions for appropriate objective measurement of cdu- 
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1 cfttional acliievcincnl, Avill be adopted tor evaluutiug 

2 flt least aininally the effectiveness of iho pro<}:riiins and 

3 projcets in iiiecling the special cdncatioiial needs of 

4 Indian students; 

5 (5) set forth policies and procedures which assure 

6 that Federal funds made available niidcr this title for 

7 any fiscal year will be so used as to supplement and, 

8 to the extent practical, hicrease the level of funds that 

9 ^Yould, in the absence of such Federal funds, be made 

10 available by the applicant for the education of Indian 

11 children and in no case supplant such fuiKls; 

12 (g) provide that Indian students enrolled in the 
1^ schools of the applicant agency shall receive the same 
1^ quality of education before receipt of a grant provided 
1^ in this section as is provided on Indian students en- 
1^ rolled in any school or schools under the applicant 
1"^ agency's jurisdiction. 

18 |7j provide for such fiscal control and fund ac- 

1^ counting procedures as may be necessary to assure 

^0 proper disbursement of, and accounting for, Federal 

^1 funds paid to the applicant under this title; and 
22 (8) provide for making an annual report and such 

2^ ' other reports, in such form and containing such informa- 

2^' tion, as the Connnissioner may reasonably require to 

2^ carry out his functions under this title and to determine 
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1 the extent to which funds provided under this title have 

2 been effeetive in improving the edueational opportuni- 

3 ties of Indian students in the area served, and for keep- 

4 ing such records and for affording such access thereto 

5 as the Commissioner may find necessaiy to assure the 

6 correctness and verification of such reports. 

7 (b) An application by a local educational agency or 

8 agencies for a grant under this title may be approved only 

9 if it is consistent with the apphcable provisions of this title 
and- 

11 (1) meets the requirements set forth in subsec- 

12 tion (a) ; 

(2) provides that the program or project for which 

application is made— 
35 (A) will utilize the best available talents and 

n> resources (includhig persons from the Indian com- 

17 munity) and will substantially increase the educa- 

18 tional opportunities of Indian children in the area to 
. be served by the applicant; and 

20 (B) has been developed— 

21 (i) in open consultation with parents ox 

22 Indian children, teachers, and where applica- 

23 ble, secondary school students, including public 

24 hearings at which sucb persons have bad a full 
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1 opportunity to understand the program for 

2 which assistance is being sought and to offer 

3 recommendations thereon, and 

4 (li) with the participation and approval of 

5 a committee composed of, and selected by, par- 

6 ents of children participating in the progi'am for 

7 which assistance is sought, teachers, and, where 

8 applicable, secondary school students, of which 

9 at least half the members shall be such parents ; 

10 (C) sets forth such policies and procedures as 

11 will insure that the program for which assistance is 

12 sought will be operated and evaluated in consulta- 

13 tion with, and the involvement of, parents of the 

14 children and representatives of the a/rea to be served. 

15 including the committee established for the purposes 

16 of clause (2) (B) (ii) . 

17 (D) has been submitted to the State education 

18 agency for comment and recommendations. If the 

19 State agency fails to act within thirty days of rc- 

20 ceipt of the application, the agency's rights under 

21 this section are waived. 



22 (c) Amendments of applications shall, except as the 

23 Commissioner may otherwise provide by or pursuant to reg- 

24 .Illations, be subject to approval in the same manner as urigi- 

25 nal applications. 
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1 PAYMENTS 

2 Skc. 205. (a) The ('oiniiiissioner shall, subject to the 

3 provisions of seetioii 307, from time to time pay to each loeal 

4 educational agency which has had an application approved 

5 under section 305, an anH)unt equal to the r.mount expended 

6 by such agency in carrying out activities under such applica- 
7. tion. 

8 (b) (1) Xo payments shall he made under this title 

9 for any fiscal year to any local ediicalionnl agency in a State 

10 which has taken into consideration j)ayment.s under this title 

11 in determining ilie eligibility of such local educational agency 

12 in that State for State aid, or the amount of that aid, with 

13 respect to the free public education of children during that 

14 year or the i)receding fiscal year. 

15 (2) No payments shall b(s made under this title to any 

16 foeal educational agency for any fiscal year unless the State 

17 educational agency finds that the combined fiscal effort (as 

18 detennined in accordance wMtli regulations of the Commis- 

19 sioner) of that agency and the State with respect to the j)ro- 
20 , vision of free public education by that agency for the ))re" 

21 ceding fiscal year Avas not less than such combined fiscal ef- 

22 fort for that puri)ose for the second preceding fiscal year. 

23 ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY APPROPRIATIONS 

24 Sec. 206. (a) If the sums appropriated for any fiscal 

25 year for making payments under this title are not sufficient 
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1 to pay in fall the lotnl amounts wliicli all local cduoarionnl 

2 agencies are eligible to receive under this title i'or that fiscal 

3 ^ear, the maximum amounts which all such agencies are 
4: eligible to receive under this title for such fiscal year shall 
5 be ratably reduced. In ease additional funds become available 
<> for makhig such payments for any liscal year duruig which 

7 the first sentence of this subsection is applicable, such re- 

8 duced amounts shall be increased in the sainc basis us they 

9 were reduced. 

10 (])) III the case of any fiscrd year in vrliich the maxinnim 

11 amounts for which local educational agencies are eligible 

12 have been reduced under the first sentence of subsection (a) , 
1^ and in which additional funds, have not been made available 
14 to pay in full the total of such naaximum amounts under 
1^ the second sentence of such subsection, the Commissioner 
1^ shall fix dates prior to which each local educational agency 
1*^ shall report, to him on the amount of funds available to it, 
^ under the terms of section 205(a) and subsection (a) of 

this section, which it estimates, in accordance with rcgnla- 
^ tions of the Commissioner, it will expend under approved 

applications. The amounts so available to any local educa- 
2^ tional agency, or any amount which would he available to 

any other local education agency if it were to submit an 
^ approvable application therefor, which the Commissioner 
^ determines mW not be used for the period of its availability. 
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1 shall be :iv!i'ilr<l)lc lor allocation to those local oducatioual 

2 agencies, iii the maimer provided in the second sentence of 

3 subsection (a), which the Commissioner determines will 

4 need additional funds to carry out approved applications, 

5 except that no local educational agency shall receive an 
^ amount under this sentence which, when added to the nmouut 

available to it under subsection (a) , excee:ls its entitlement 
S under section 203. 

9 Skc. 202. The sceoml sontence of section 103(a) ^1) 
10 (A) of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 is amended to read as follows: "In addition, 
12 he shall allot from such amount to the Secretary of the 
1^ Interior — 

14 " (i) the amount necessary to make payments pnr- 
1^ suant to subparagrnph (b) ; nnd 

16 "(ii) hi the ease of fiscal yeaj's ending prior to 

l*? July 1, 1973, the amount necessary to make payments 

15 pursuant to subparagraph (0) 

19 (2) (A) Section 103 (a) (1) of such title I is amended 

20 by addhig at the end thereof the following new subpara- 

21 graph : 

22 "(0) The maximum amount allotted for payments to 

23 the Secretary of the Interior under clause (ii) in the second 

24 sentence of subparagraph (A) for any fiscal year shall be 

25 the amount necessaiy to meet the special educational needs 
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1 of educationally deprived Indian children on reservations 

2 serviced by elementary and secondary schools operated for 

3 Indian children by the Department of the Interior, as de- 

4 tennined pursuant to criteria established by the Conimis- 

5 sioner. Such payments shall be made pursuant to an agrec- 

6 inent between the Commissioner and the Secretary con- 

7 mining such assurances and tems as the Commissioner dc- 

8 lermines will best achieve the purposes of this part. Such 

9 agreement shall contain (I) an assui'anec that payments 

10 made pursuant to this subparagraph will lie used sc^lely for 

11 programs and projects approved by the Secretary of Inierior 

12 which meet the applicable reciuirements of section 141 (a) 

13 and that the Department of the Interior Avill comply in all 

14 olher respects with the requirements of this title, and (2) 

15 ])rovision for carrying out the applicable pi'ovisions of sec- 

16 ti<msl41{a) and 142 (a) (3) 

17 (B) The foiuth sentence of section 103(a) (1) (A) (^f 

18 such title I is amended by striking out ''and the tenns upon 

19 which payment shall be made to the Department of the 

20 Interior.'', 

21 (3) Tlie amendments made by this subsection sliali he 

22 effective on and after July 1, 1972. 

23 (c) (1) Subsection (a) of section 5 of Pubhc Law 874, 

24 Eighty-first Congress, as amended, is amended by inserting 
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1 " (1) " after " (n)" {ind liy inserting at llie end thereof tho 

2 following new paragraph (2) : 

3 *'(2)(A) Applications for payment on the ba^^is of 

4 children determined under section 5 {a) or 3 (b) wbo reside, 

5 or reside with a parent employed, on Indian lands shall sot 
^ forth adeciuate assurance that Indian children will participate 

7 on an equitable basis in the school program of the local 

8 educational agency. 

9 " (B) For the purposes of this paragraph, Indian lands 
I^ means that property included within t!ie definition of Federal 

11 propcrtyunderclau.se (a) of section 303 (1) 

12 (2) (A) The Commissioner shall exerei.se his auth(n*ity 
1^ under section 415 of Public Law 90-247, 'to encourage local 

parental paiticipation with respect to fhiancial assistance 
1^ under title 1 of Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congmss, based 
IG upon children who reside on, or reside with a parent eni- 
I*^ ployed on, Indian lands. 

18 (B) For the pui-poscs of this paragraph, the term "Iii- 

19 dian lands*' means tliat property included within the dolinl- 

20 tion of Federal property under clause (A) of section 303 (1) 

21 of Public Law 874, Eighty-fii-st Congress. 

22 Sec. 203. The third sentence of section 202(a) (1) of 

23 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 

24 amended, is further amended by striking out the words ''for 
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1 the fiscal year oiitliiig June 30, 1072, and thv. fiscal yeai- eiul- 

2 ing June 30, 1973." 

3 Sec. 204. The third sentence of section 302 (a) (1) of 

4 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1905, as 

5 amended, relating to schools for Indian children, is further 

6 amended by striking out the words "for each Rsc^l year end- 

7 mg prior to Jxdy 1, 1972 

8 Sec. 205. Clause (B) of section 612(a) (1) of Public 

9 Law 91-230 is amended by striking out "July 1, 1972," and 

10 inserting in heu thereof "July 1, 1973,'\ 

11 Skc. 200. Section 703(b) of the Elenientar}^ and See- 

12 ondary Education Act of 1965, as amended, is further 

13 amended by adding at the end of the subsection the tollow- 

14 ing: "That for the pun^ose of this title the schools operated 

15 lor Indian children by the ])epartment of the Interior are 

16 included in this title and the Department of the Interior is 
1*7 considered for the purpose of this title to be a 'State educj\- 

18 tional agency'/'. 

19 AMENDMENTS TO TII12 NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 

20 ACT OF 1958 

21 Sec. 207. Section 103(a) of title I of the National 

22 Defense Education Act of 1958, as amended, is amended 

23 by striking out the word "or" after the word "Giiam'' where 
2^ it appears in the second hne and inserting after the comma 

following the words "Virgin Islands," "or schools operated 
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1 or coiitrncled for by tlie Department of the Interior for 

2 Indinii cliildi^en/' 

3 Sec. 208. Section 103 (i) of the National Defense Edu- 

4 cation Act of 1958 is amended by changing the period at 

5 tlie end of the subsection to a comma and adding "except 

6 tliat schools operated or contracted for by the Department 
of the Interior for Indian children shall be eligible to receive 

S payments under tins Act." 

9 Part B— Special Programs and Projects To Improve 

10 Educational Opportunities for Indian Ctuldren 

11 amendment to title viii of tlie elementary and 

12 secondary education act of 1965 

1^ Sec. 209. (a) Title VIII of the Elementarj^ and Sec- 

1^ ondavy Education Act of 1965 is amended by adding to the 

1^ end thereof the following new section: 

1^ "improvement of educational opportunities FOR 

1'^ AMERICAN INDIAN CHILDREN 

1^ '*Sec. 810. (a) The Commissioner shall cany out a 
1^ program of making grants for the improvement oi educa- 

tional opportnnities for Indian children — 
21 "{!) to support planning, pilot, and demonstration 

projects, in accordance with subsection (b), which are 
designed to test and demonstrate the effectiveness of 
programs for improving educational opportunties for 

25 

• Indian children; 
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1 (2) fo assi?! in llie estal)lii^limcMit niul operation 

2 (if ])ro<>:r{nns, in nccordjiiuT with siihsocfKMi (c) . wliicli 

3 JUT (U'si<inod to stininlalo (A) IIk- provision of c<lu('t\- 

4 tional services not avniljil)le to Indian cliiklren in suffi- 

5 eient qnnntity or quality, and (B) the development and 

6 ostablislimonfc €f exemplary educational ])rogmins to 

7 serve as models for regular sdiool proj^'aans in whicli 
S Indian cLildren are educated; 

9 *'{3) to assist in tlie establishment and operaticni 

1^ of preservice and inserviee ti'ainiiig progmms, in aeoord- 

11 ance with subsection (c), for pei-sons serving Indian 

12 children as eduealional personnel; and ■ 

13 (4) to encourage the dissemination of infonnatlon 
1* and materials relating to, and the evnhiation of the ef- 
1^ fectiveness of, education ])rograms which may offer ed- 
1^ ncational opportunities to Indian cliildrcn* 

1'^ In the case of activities of the type described in clause (3) , 

1^ preference shall be given to the training of Indians. 

19 " (b) The C(mimissioner is authorized to make grants 
to State aaid local educational agencies and in<ititiitions, in- 
eluding federally supported elementary and secondary scliools 

^2 for Indian children^ and to Indian tribes, institutions, and or- 
ganizations to support planning, pilot, and demonstration 
projects which are designed to plan for, and test and demon- 
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1 stratc the effectiveness of, programs for imposing educational 

2 opportunities for Indian chiidren, including for— 



3 '^(1) innovative programs related to the cduca- 

4 tioual needs of educationally deprived children; 

5 "(2) bilingual and bicultural education programs 
^ and projects; 

7 " (3) special health and nutrition services, and other 

8 related activities, which meet the special health, social, 
^ and psychological problems of Indian children; 

10 (4) coordinating the operation of other federally 

11 assisted programs which may be used to assist in meet- 

12 ing the needs of such children; 

13 " (5) remedial and compensatory instruction, school 

14 health, physical education, psychological, and other 

15 services designed to assist and encourage Indian children 

16 to enter, remain in, or reenter elementary or secondary 
I'7 school; 

18 "(6) comprehensive academic and vocational in- 

19 struction; 

20 " (7) instructional materials (suoh as librairy books, 

21 textbooks, and other printed or published or audiovisual 

22 materials) and equipment; 

23 " (8) comprehensive guidance, counseling, and test- 

24 ing services; 
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1 "(9) special education programs for handicapped; 

- "(10) preschool programs ; 

3 "(11) other services which meet the purposes of 

•1 this subsection; and 

5 "(12) the estahlishment and operation of cxeni- 

(> plary and innovative educational programs and centers, 

7 involving new educational approaches, methods, and 

S tecliniquos designed to enrich programs of elementary 

0 and secondary education for Indian children. 

1^ "(c) The Commissioner is also authorized to make 

11 grants to, and contracts with, public agencies and institu- 

1^ tioiis and Indian tribes, institutions, and organizations for — 

13 "(1) the dissetnination of infomation concerning 

1^ education programs, services, and resources available to 

15 Indian children, including evaluations thereof; and 

16 " (2) the evaluation of the effectiveness of federally 
1*7 assisted programs hi which Lidian children may partici- 
1^ pate in achieving the purposes of such programs with 
1^ respect to such (Children. 

20 "(d) Applications for a grant tindor this section ^hall 

-^^ be submitted at such time, in such manner, and diall contain 

^•^ such infoimation, and shall be consistent with such criteria, 
as may be established as re.^ •irements in regulations promul* 
gated by the Commissioner. Such application's shall— 
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1 "(1) set forth a statement d'escrlbiiig the activities 

2 for which assistance is sought ; 

3 "(2) in the case of an application for the purposes 
■i of siihscction (b), subject to such criteria as the Com- 
ij missioner sliall prescribe, provide for the use of funds 
(i available -umler this section, and for the coordination of 

7 other resources available to the npplicant, in order to 

8 insure that, wdtliin the scope of the pui-pose of the proj- 

9 €ct, there will be a comprehensive program to achieve 

10 tlie purposes of this section ; 

11 * "(3) in the case of an application for the puiT^oscs 

12 of subsections (b) and (c) , make adequate provision for 

13 the training of the personnel participating in the project; 
14: and 

15 . (4) provide for an evaluation of the effectiveness 

16 of the project in achieving its purposes and those of this 

17 section, 

18 The Coiminssioner shall not approve an application for a 

19 grant under subsection (b) unless he is satisfied that such 
30 application, and any documents submitted with respect there- 
21 to, ^ow that there has been adequate participation by the 
22' parents of the children to be served and tribal communities 

23 in the plaiming and development of the project, and that 

24 there will be such a participation in the operation and evalua- 

O 
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1 tion of the project. In approving applications under this seo- 

2 tion, the Commissioner shall give priority to applications 

3 from Indiam tribes, instituti<ms, and organizations. 

4 " (f) For the purpose of making grants under this sec- 

5 tion there are hereby authorized to be appropriated 

6 $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, aad 

7 $35,000,000 for each of the two succeeding fiscal yeairs.". 

8 Pabt C— Special Programs Relating to Adult 

9 Education for Indians 

10 AMENDMENT TO THE ADULT EDUCATION ACT 

11 Seo. 210. Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 

12 Education Amendments of 1966 (the Adult Education Act) 

13 is airiended by redesignating sectio«ns 314 and 315, and all ref- 

14 erences thereto, as sections 315 and 316, respectively, and 

15 by adding after section 313 the following new section: 

16 "im;?B0VBMENT of EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

17 ADULT AMERICAN INDIANS 

18 "Sec. 314. (a) The Commissioner shall carry out a 

19 program of making grants to State and local educational 

20 agencies, Indian tribes, institutions and organizations, to 

21 support planning, pilot, and demonstration projects which 

22 are designed to plan for, and test and demonstrate the efifec- 

23 tiveness of, programs for providing adult education for 

24 Indians — 

25 ^ . . "(1) to support planning, pilot, and demonstration 
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1 projects which are designed to test and demonstrate the 

2 effectiveness of programs for improving employment 

3 and educational opportunities for adult Indians; 

4 ' "(2) to assist in the establishment and operation 

5 of programs which are designed to stimulate (A) the 

6 provision of basic literacy opportunities to all nonliterate 

7 Indian adults, and (B) the provision of opportumties 

8 to all Indian adults to qualify for a high school equiva- 

9 lency certificate in the shortest period of time feasible; 

10 (3) to support a major research and development 

11 program to develop more innovative and effective tech- 

12 niques for achieving the literacy and high school equiva- 

13 lency goals; 

14 " (4) to provide for basic surveys and evaluations 

15 thereof to define accurately the extent of the problems 

16 of illiteracy and lack of high school completion on In- 

17 dian reservations; 

18 "(6) to encourage the disseminadon of information 

19 and materials relating to, and the evaluation of the etlec- 

20 tiveness of, education programs which may offer educa- 

21 tional opportunities to Indian adults. 

22 " (b) The Commissioner is also authorized to make 

23 grants to, and contracts with, public agencies, Indian tribes, 

24 institutions, and organizations for — 

25 _ . : the dissemination of information concerning . 
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1 educational programs, services, and resources available 

2 to Indian adults, incIucQng evaluations thereof; and 

3 (2) the evaluation of the effectivenass of federally 

4 assisted progi-ams in which IncQan adults may participate 

5 in axihieving the purposes of such progiuins with respect 

6 to such adults. 

7 " (c) Applications for a grant under this section shall be 

8 submitted at such time, in such maimer, and contain such 

9 information, and shall be consistent with such criteria, as 

10 may be established as requirements in regulations promul- 

11 gated by the Commissioner, Such applications shall — 

12 "(1) set forth a statement describing the activities 

13 for which assistance is sought; 

14 " (2) provide for an evaluation of the efleotiveness 

15 of the project in achieving its purposes and those of this 

16 section. 

17 The Commissioner shall not approve an application for a 

18 grant under subsection (a) unless he is satisfied that such 

19 application, and any documents submiitted with -re^'pect 

20 thereto, indicate that there has been adequate participation 

21 by the individuals to be served and tribal communities in the 

22 planning and development of the project, and that there will 

23 be such a participation in the operation and evaluation of 

24 the project. In approving applications under subsection -(a) , 
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1 flie Conimis^sioncr slinll give priority to appliccations from 

2 Indian tri))es, institutions and organizations. 

3 " (d) For tlie purpose of making grants under this 

4 section there ai'e hereby authorized to be appropriated 

5 $6,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 

6 $8,000,000 for each of the t^Yo succeeding fiscal years." 

7 Vart D— Office of Indiajt Education 

8 Sec. 211. (a) There is hereby established, in the Office 

9 of Education, a bureau to be known as the "Office of Inc'an 

10 Education" which, under the direction of the Connnissioner, 

11 shall have the responsibility for administering the provisions 

12 of this Act. The Office shall be headed by a Deputy Com- 

13 missioner of Indian Education, who shall be appointed by 

14 the Commissioner of Education from a list of nominees 

15 submitted to him by the Board of Regents for Indian Edu- 

16 cation of the Department of Interior. 

17 (b) The Deputy Commissioner of Indian Education 

18 shall be compensnted at the rate prescribed for, and shall 

19 be placed in, GS-18 of the General Schedule set forth in 

20 section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, and slmll per- 

21 form such duties as are delegated or assigned to him by the 

22 Commissioner. 'The position created by this subsection shall 

23 be in addition to the number of positions placed in GS-18 
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3 of such General Schedule under section 5108 of title 5, 

2 United States Code. 

3 TITLE III— AMENDMENTS TO THE HIGHER 

4 EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

5 Sec. 301. Part D of title V of the Higher Education 
^ Act of 1965 is amended by adding after section 531 the 

7 following new section : 

8 "Sec. 532. (a) Tlie United States Commissioner of 

9 Education is authorized to carry out a program of making 
I^ grants to, and contracts with, institutions of higher educa- 

11 tion and other public and private nonprofit organizations 

12 or agencies for carrying out programs and projects— 

13 "(1) to prepare persons to serve Indian children 
1^ in public, private, or Eederal schools as educational ad- 
1^ ministrators, teachers, teax^her aides, social workers, 
1^ school nurses, and ancillary educational personnel; and 
17 "(2) to improve the qualifications of such persons 
1^ who are serving Indian children in such capacities. 

1^ " (b) Grants for the pui-poses of this section shall give 
2^ preference to IndiPcns and may be used for the cslaWishment 
21 or continuation of fellowship progi'ams leading to an ad- 
2^ vanced degree, for mstitutes, and, as part of a continuing pro- 
gi'am, for seminars, symposia, workshops, and conferences. 
2* "(c) Prior to issuing any grant or contract under 
25 this title, the Commissioner shall submit all applications to 
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1 to National Board of Regents for Indian Education of the 

2 Department ol Interior for approval." 

3 Sec. 302. For the purpose of making grants or contracts 

4 under this title there are hereby authorized to be appro- 

5 priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972 

6 and $8,000,000 for each of the two succeedmg years. 

7 TITLE IV— AMENDMENT TO THE JOHNSON- 

8 O'MALLEY ACT 

9 . Sec. 401. The Indian Education Act of xipril 16, 1934 

10 (48 Stat. 596), the so-called Johnson-O'Malley Act, is 

11 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 

12 sections : 

13 ''Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to enter into 
14- a contract or contracts with any State or local educational 

15 agency for the pui-pose of assisting such State or agency in 

16 the construction, acquisition, or renovation of classrooms and 

17 other facilities in iion-Eederal school districts on or adjacent 

18 to, or in close proximity to any Indian reservation necessary 

19 for the education of Indians residing on any such reserva- 

20 tion. Any such contract entered into by the Secretary pur- 

21 suant to tliis section shall contain provisions requiring such 
5^2 contracting State or agency to — 

23 "(1) provide Indian students attending such facili- 

24 ties in any school district the same standard of education 

25 as provided non-In^an students in such district; 
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1 ** (2) operate such facilities as a part of the public 

2 school system and provide a program of instmclion 

3 meeting the standards required by such State or local 

4 educational agency for other public schools under the 

5 jurisdiction or control of such ngoncy; and 

G ''(3) meet, with respect to such facilities acquired 

7 or constructed pursuant to such cojitract, the rcquire- 

8 mcnts of the State and local building codes, and other 

9 building standards set by any such State or local educa- 

10 tional agency for other public school facilities under its 

11 jurisdiction or control, 

12 (b) No contract shall be entered into by the Secretary 

13 under this section unless die terms thereof have been first 

14 approved by each tribal organization or local school com- 
1^ mittee estahlishcd under the Comprehensive Indian Educa- 
IC tion Act, as the case may be, having jurisdiction over any 

17 Indian students covered or otherwise afifected by such 

18 contraot. 

19 "(c) For the purpose of can*3nng out the provisions of 

20 this section, there is authorized to be appropriated, for each 

21 of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1972, June 30, 1973, and 

22 June 30, 1974, the sum of $27,400,000, and for each fiscal 

23 year thereafter, such sums as are necessary. Funds shall re- 

24 main available until expended, 

25 "Sec, 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make pay- 
id 
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1 ments, by grants or otlierwise, to any school district eslab- 

2 listed pursuant to the Coniprdicrisivc Indian Education Act 

3 for the puri)Ose of assisting such district in the construction, 

4 acquisition, or renovation of classrooms and other facilities 

5 (inchiding all necessary eijuipinent) necessary for the edu- 

6 cation of Indian students. Such paynients shall he made at 

7 such times, in such manner, and pursuant to such conditions 

8 as the Secretary may prescribe. 

^ "(b) Tor tlie purpose of carrying out the provisicms of 
10 this section, there is authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as are necessary. 

12 ''Sec. 6. For the purposes of carrying out the provisions 
1^ of this Act Uic Secretary shall determine that the rates of pay 
l-l for laborers and iricchanics cnga^^ed in the construction will 
not be less than the prevailing local wage rates for sunilur 

16 work as detennined in accordance with Public Law 403 of 

17 the Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 30, 1935, as 

18 a.mended." 

19 TITLE V-GENBEAL PROVISIONS AND 

20 DEFINITIONS 

21 Sec. 501. (a) As used in this Act the term "Indian" 

22 means any individual who (1) is a member of a tribe, ban^' 

23 or other organized group of Indians, including those tribes, 

24 bands, or groups terminated since 1940 and those recognized 

25 now or in the future by the State in which they reside, or 
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1 who is a descendant, in the first or second degree, of any such 

2 member, or (2) is considered by the Secretary of the Inte- 

3 rior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (3) is an Eskimo or 
^ Aleut or other Alaska Ifativc, or (4) is determined to be an 
^ Indian under regulations promulgated by the National Board 

6 of Regents for Indian Education which regulations may fur- 

7 ther define the term "Indian". 

8 (b) The tenn "federally supported education programs" 
^ as used in this Act is defined to mean all education programs 

1^ operated by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

^1 fare, Department of the Interior, or operated under coutract 

^2 by locjil Indian school boards or by other Indian contractors. 

13 (c) Tlie tenn "local education agency" as used in this 

1* Act means (1) a public boai-d of education or other public 

1^ authoiity legally constituted within a State for either admin- 

1^ istrativc control or direction of, or to perform a service or 

l'^ function for, public elementary or secondary schools in a 

IS city, county, township, school district, or other political sub- 

1^ division of a State or such combination of school districts or 

20 counties as are recognized iu a State as an administrative 

21 agency for its public elementary schools; (2) a local Indian 

22 school board which has administration and control of ele- 

23 mentary and secondary schools operated, on or near such 

24 reservations, for Indian chUdren and is a nonprofit institu- 

25 tion or organization of the Indian tribe concerned and which 
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1 is approA^c^ by the Secretary of the Interior or the Board of 

2 Eegeiits for Indian Education as a contractor or grantee for 

3 the purpose of receimg Federal funds; and, other than for 

4 the purpose of title IV of this Act, (3) any school cjur- 

5 rently operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the De- 

6 partment of the Interior; 

7 Sec. 502. No funds under this Act shall be granted to 

8 any local education agency unless the Board of Regents is 

9 satisfied, that the quality and standard of education, including 

10 facilities and auxiliary services, for Indian children enrolled 

11 in such agency is equal to that provided all other children 

12 from resources, other than as provided in this Act, available 

13 to the local education agency. 

14 Sec. 503, No funds under this Act may be used for any 

15 sectarian or religious purpose except that this provision shall 

16 not be interpreted to preclude programs or projects concem- 

17 ing Indian or tribal culture. 

18 Seo. 504. No funds under this Act shall be granted or 

19 contraX5ted for by any Federal agency directly to other than 

20 public agencies and Indian tribes, institutions, and orgaoi^ar 

21 tions except that local education agencies, State education 

22 agencies, and Indian tribes, institutions, and organizations 

23 assisted by this Act may use funds provided herein to con- 

24 tract for necessary services with any appropriate individual 

25 organization or corporation. 
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1 Sec. 505. In the event that Indian children comprise 

2 the majority of any class or school aided by this Act, non- 

3 Indian children enrolled in the class or school may participate 

4 in programs funded by this Act, if such participation is ap- 

5 proved by the committee as provided in section 204(b) 

6 (2) (B) (ii) and by the parents of the non-Indian children: 

7 Provided, That such non-Indian children are not counted for 

8 the purposes of section 202 of this Act. 
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U.S. Department of the Interior, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washiiigton, D.C, Fchniary 25, W2. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman^ Committee on Interior and Imular Affairs, 
V.B. Senate. 
Washingtmf D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This is in response to your request for the views of 
this Department on S. 2724, a bill "To establish a national Indian education 
program by creating a National Board of Regents for Indian education, carry- 
ing out of a national Indian education program, the establishment of local 
Indian school boards, and for other purposes.*' 

We recommend against enactment of this bilh 

S. 2724 is based upon several findings, among them that the Federal responsi- 
bility for providing education for children, for adult education, and for skills 
training has not producetl the desired level of Indian educational achievement ; 
that 25 percent of the adult Indian iwpulation is functionally ilhterate and is 
. a major contributing factor to the high Indian unemployment rate, vphich is ten 
times the national average; and that local communities, individual families 
and parents should, as a matter of national iwlicy, be directly and actively 
involved in decision relating to the nature and quality of their children's edu- 
cation. The bill declares that the way to achieve a revitalized national Indian 
education program is via a National Board of Regents for Indian Education. 

Title I establishes in the Department of the Interior the National Board of 
Regents. The Board would consist of eleven members, a majority of thfim In- 
dians, appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Among the duties of the Board would be to — 

• <1) Submit, within one year following its appointment, a national Indian 
education program, based upon the needs of all Indian children enrolled in 
Federal, public, and private school systems, to the President for transmittal 
to Congress; 

(2) Serve in a program monitoring role to the Secretary of the Interior 
until such time as all powers, functions, and responsibilities for Indian educa- 
tion are transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Board of 
Regents; 

(3) Assist the Secretary and the Office of Management and Budget in the 
development of regulations, guidelines, and procedures to provide for the trans- 
fer of the educational programs authorized by the John son -O'Malley Act, 48 
Stat. 596, as amended, and administered by the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Board within two years; 

<4) Devise procedures for assuming full responsibility for the formulation 
of the Federal budget in Indian eclucation within thirty-six months ; 

(5) Assume full responsibility for the control and operation of Indian edu- 
cational programs of the Department of the Interior within four years ; 

(6) Devise and implement procedures for establishing new local Indian 
school boards that will assume control and operation of federally .supported 
education programs, such local operations to be financed from appropriations 
to the Board and various other Federal funds. 

Title II of S. 2724 concerns Indian education programs to he administered 
by the United States Commissioner of Education. Part A of Title II directs the 
Commissioner of Education to carrj^ out a program of making grants to local 
educational agencies enrolling Indian children. Each local educational agency 
would be entitled to an annual grant based upon the number of Indian children 
who are enrolled in the schools of that agency and for whom the agency pro- 
vides free public education. This title also authorizes the appropriation of 
funds for assistxince to schools on or near reservations which are not local 
educational agencies, and funds to aid State educational agencies in those 
States with substantial numbers of Indian children enrolled in the public 
schools. The funds appropriated under this Title could be used for planning 
and development of programs and for operation of existing programs, includ- 
ing remodeling of classrooms and purchase of necessary equipment. This Title 
would amend Section 702(b) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
to add that the schools operated for Indian children by the Department of the 
Interior are included in^ this Title and the Department of the Interior is con- 
sidered for the purpose of this Title to be a State educational agency. 
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Part B of Title II amends Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. The amendments establish a program of making? grants for 
the improvement of educational opportunities for American Indian children and 
authorize the Commissioner to make grants to local educational agencies and 
other appropriate public and private programs. Among programs contemplated 
are; bilingual and bicultural programs; preschool programs; vocational instruc- 
tion rograms; programs designed to encourage Indian children to remain in 
school. Grants could also be made to higher educational authorities for use in 
preparing i>erson to teach Indian children. For puri>oses of the grants, 
$25,000,000 would be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$35,000,000 for each of the two succeeding years. 

Part C of Title II amends Title III of the Adult Education Act to authorize 
the Commissioner to make grants for the purpose of developing programs for 
providing adult education to Indians. Among aims of the programs would he 
to provide basic literary opiwrtujiities to all nonliterate Indian adults and to 
provide opportunities to all adult: Indians to qualify for a high school equiva- 
lency certificate. $5,000,000 would be appropriated for these grants in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, with $8,000,000 for each of the next two years. 

Part D of Title II establishes a Bureau of Indian Education within the 
Office of Education, which would be headed by a Deputy Commissioner of 
Indian Education. This Bureau would administer the provisions added by this 
Act. 

Title III of S. 2724 amends Part D of Title V of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 to authorize the Commissioner to make grants to and contracts with 
institutions of higher etlucation for the preparation of i)ersons to serve as 
educators of Indian children and authorizes the appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and $8,000,000 for each of the next tw^o 
years. 

Title IV amends the Johuson-O^Malley Act to authorize tJie Secretary to 
enter into contracts with any State, or local educational agency for the puri^ose 
of assisting in the construction, acquisition, or renovation of classrooms and 
other facilities in non-Federal school districts on or near any Indian reserva- 
tion, necessary for the education of Indians residing on any such resen'atzon. 
The Title authorizes the appropriation of $27,400,000 for each of the next three 
fiscal years. 

Title V contains general provisions and definitions. 



Initially, we would like to stress the vital importance of thoroughgoing con- 
sultation with Indian i^eople on S. 2724. This bill would effect nothing less 
than a restructuring of the entire field of Indian education. We believe it is 
essential that all Indian viewpoints are heard on this matter. We in this De- 
partment are engaged in various forms of consultation and are pleased to see 
that this Committee has scheduled sessions to hear Indian witnesses. 

Althougli our own soundings of Indian opinion on this and other Indian edu- 
cation bills are not complete, a central position has clearly emerged among 
Indians: it is that the education programs and responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) should not be relocated in another agency or board. 
Although the major restructuring tool of S. 2724, the National Board of Regents 
for Indian Education, would be established "in the Department of the Interior," 
in reality it would be an autonomous entity. For examplt, the Board of Regents 
would be apiwinted by the President (Section 103), select and compensate its 
own employees (Section 106), establish a national Indian education program 
(Section 107(a)), and submit its plan direct to the President (Section 107(b)). 
It would receive **from the Department of the Interior" the transfer of all In- 
dian education powers, functions, and responsibilities (Section 107(c)), includ- 
ang those contemplated by the Johnson-0*Malley Act (Section 107(d)). The 
Board of Regents, not the Secretary of the Interior, would make Johnson - 
O'Malley Act contracts (Section 107(e)), and ultimately would assume full 
operational and budgetary responsibility for Indian education (Sections 107(f) 
and (h)). The transfer of education programs to the National Board w^ould 
cause a serious fragmentation of responsibility for Indian affairs and is squarely 
opposed by Indians. It constitutes one of our major objections to S. 2724. 

In addition, the creation of a new agency in Washington and its endowment 
with comprehensive responsibility for Indian education run contrary to what 
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ciie President and Indian people themselves desire for the admininstration of 
Indian education. The President in his July 8, 1970, message stated : 

. . at least part of the problem steins from the fact that the Federal Gov- 
erimient is trying to do for Indians what many Indians could do better for 
themselves.'* 

The President went on to stress the importance of affording Indians local 
control of education programs. Two bills introduced to implement that message, 
S. 1573, which would provide for the assumption of control of Federal programs 
by Indians, and S. 2238, which would amend the Johnson-O'Malley Act to en- 
able Indian tribes to be contracting parties thereto, would if enacted, be far 
more significant factors in the improvement of educational opportunities for 
Indians than the structural changes contemplated in S. 2724. 

We believe that the BIA has made substantial progress in Indian education 
in recent months. The BIA has been moving to provide Indian i)eople, in every 
instance possible, with a meaningful voice in decisions concerning programs 
affecting them: examples of such participation are the activity of Indian ad- 
visory school boards in the BIA. schools and of the National Indian Education 
Advisory Committee to the BIA's Director of Education Programs. These groups 
are becoming increasingly involved in vital policy and program decisions. They 
are making recommendations concerning program directions, community needs, 
budget preparations, program evaluation and assessments, iiersonnel manage- 
ment, and school administration. The BIA has made increased expenditures in 
many areas of education, the most dramatic increase being in higher education 
programs. The BIA works closely with other federal agencies, particularly the 
Office of Education, in the planning and operation of Indian education pro- 
grams. 

In addition, Secretary Morton's concern for the special needs of Indian peo- 
ple has been evidenced in his support of S. 2034, which would establish an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Interior, who would devote his energy 
solely to Indian and Territorial Affairs. 

We defer to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as to those 
provisions of S. 2724 that would affect the operations and programs of the 
Office of Education. 

The Office of Management and Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the presentation of this report from the standpoint of the Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harrison Loesch 
Assistant .'Secretary of the Interior. 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

March 17, 1972. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, B.C. 

Dear Mb. Chairman: This letter is in response to your request for a report 
on S. 2724 a bill *'to establish a national Indian education program by creating 
a National Board of Regents for Indian Education, carrying out of a national 
Indian education program, the establishment of local Indian school boards, and 
for other puri)oses." 

S. 2724 would establisli a National Board of Regents for Indian education in 
the Departanent of the Interior. The Board would assume responsibility for 
the operation and control of the Federal Indian education programs now ad- 
ministered by - the Department of the Interior within four years of the enact- 
ment of S. 2724. The Board would assume full responsibility for the formula- 
tion of the Federal budget in Indian education in conjunction with the Secretary 
of the Interior within three years of such enactment. The Board would also 
serve as an advisory council to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for programs administered by that Department, including programs in the 
public schools, which directly affect Indian children. 

The bill would provide assistance to local educational agencies to develop 
and carry out elementary and secondary programs to meet the special educa- 
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tion needs of i>ublic school Indian children. The amount of the grant to which 
a local educational agency would be entitled would be equal to the average 
per pupil expenditure for such agency multiplied by the number of Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in that agency as determined by the Commissioner of Education. 
There would be a ratable reduction of payments to such agency in the event 
that appropriations for any fiscal year were not adequate to pay in full that 
agency's entitlement for that fiscal year. Agencies with at least 10 Indian chil- 
dren, or with an enrollment of 50 percent Indian children, would be eligible to 
receive funds. This proposed program of assistance to local e<lucational agen- 
cies to meet the special education needs of Indian children does not include an 
income factor for determining eligibility for assistance. 

An additional appropriation, not to exceed five percent of the amount appro- 
priated on the basis of entitlements under this title, is authorized to enable the 
Commissioner to provide financial assistance to schools on or near reservations 
which are not local education agencies or have not held such status for more 
than three years. 

S. 2724 authorizes the Commissioner of Education to make grants for projects 
designed to test the effectiveness of prograins for improving Indian educational 
opportunities; programs to provide educational ser\'ices not available to Indian 
children in sufficient quality or quantity; training programs for educational 
personnel ; and for dissemination and evaluation of the results of Federally- 
assisted programs. The bill would authorize $25 million for Fiscal Year 1973 
and $35 million for each of the two succeeding fiscal years. 

S. 2724 would amend the Adult Education Act by authorizing pilot and 
demonstration projects, research, evaluation, and operation of adult education 
programs for Indians. For the puri>oses of making grants under tliis section. 
$5 million would be authorized for Fiscal Year 1973 and $S million for each of 
the two succeeding fiscal years. ^ 

The bill also provides for the establishment of a bureau-level Office of Indian 
Education within the Office of Education. The Office wo:ud have responsibility 
for administering the provisions of S. 2724. 'The Office '.^ould be headed by a 
Deputy Commissioner, appointed by the Commissioner from a list of nominees 
submitted to him by the Board of Regents for Indian Education. 

S. 2724 would designate the Department of the Interior as a State education 
agency for purposes of the Bilingual Education Act The bill would also make 
Federal schools eligible for funding under the National Defense Education Act. 

Part D of Title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965 would be amended to 
authorize personnel training programs \ j prepare i)ersons to serve Indian chil- 
dren in the schools, as well as, to improve the qualifications of such persons 
who are presently serving Indian children in such capacities. Authorizations 
for this program would be $5 million for the fiscal year ending June 1972 and 
$8 million for each of the two succeeding years. 

The Bill would also amend the Indian Education Act of April 16, 1934. 
(Johnson-O'Ma'uey Act) to provide $27.4 million each year for assisting State 
and local education agencies in the construction, acquisition, or renovation of 
classrooms and other facilities in non -Federal school districts on or adjacent 
to, or in close proximity to any Indian reservation necessary for the education 
of Indians residing on such reservations. 

The sections of S. 2724 summarized above treat several issues in Indian edu- 
cation relevant to Department of Health, Education, and Welfare programs 
Including: (a) the role of the U.S. Office of Education in Indian education, (b) 
developmental and innovative needs in Indian education, (c) the organiza- 
tional structure of OE's effort in Indian education, and (d) the manner in 
which Indian educators and Indian representatives can effectively participate 
in policy decisions that pertain to their people, Wiile we applaud the concerns 
of S. 2724 we think its provisions contain serious flaws and thot recent OE 
actions constitute more appropriate alternatives to reach the goal of quality' 
education for Indians. 

In the spring of 1971, Commissioner Marland established an Indian Educa- 
tion Task Force to assess the Office of Education's current efforts in Indian 
education, recommend a policy framework for the Office of Education for 
Indian education, and make si>ecific recommendations for enhancing the effec- 
tiveness of the Office of Education's contributions to Indian education The 
Task Force found that resources from the entire spectru-m of Office of Educa- 
tion programs were being spent for Indian education, including programs for 
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comi>ensatory education for the children of low-income families ($27 million), 
bilingual education ($3.1 million), teacher training ($2.5 nnllion), ami over 
$6 milUou in various higher education programs. 

The Task Force also found that these resources were not having an impact 
proportional to their size. Indian education had been a concern of the individuj'.l 
program administrators but had never been the subject of an articulated agency 
goal. The Task Force reconnnended a policy, and implementation steps-, to 
enhance the Office of Education effort in the area of Indian education. Com- 
missioner Marland has endorsed these recommendations and their implementa- 
tion is now in progress. 

On July S, 1970, President Nixon transmitted to the Congress a :>Iessage on 
Indian Affairs. The central theme of the President's Message is a clear affirma- 
tion of a si>ecial and enduring relationship between the Federal Government 
and the Indian i>eople. Thi« affirmation is a prelude to the definition of an over- 
all Federal role toward Indians summarized as promoting "self-determination 
without termination." 

The validity of the special Federal relationship concept is supported by ample 
precedent. The trust relationship between the United States and the various 
Indian tribes was established by treaty. Congressional intent that at least some 
education services should follow Indians oft the reservations was established 
by the Johnson-O'Malley Act in 1934. AVe believe the Office of Education has a 
role to play in the fulfillment of the Federal responsibilities for Indian educa- 
tion. However, this contribution must be made within limits that acknowledge 
the Office of Education's commitment to all the disadvantaged, and recognize 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is the major locus for fulfilling the larger 
Federal responsibilities to Indians. 

Improvement of tlie impact of Office of Education resources 0!i the education 
of Indian children in the public schools will rely on the coordination of tho 
various program commitments, stimulation of quality Indian projects, and 
constant assessment and evaluation of program direction and responsiveness. 

Specifically, a Deputy Commissioner will be responsible for the overall plan- 
ning, coordination, and monitoring of Office of Education programs assisting 
Indian education. He will work in close cooi>eration with the staff of the Office 
of American Indian Affairs. The Indian staffs of the tw^o offices will be aug- 
mented to insure the capability to carry out this task. 

The attention of all Office of Education managers will further be focused on 
Indian education by making it a Commissioner's priority within the Operational 
Planning System. OPS is a management tracking and rei :)rdng system that 
insures high visibility of priority items within the many activites of the agency. 

The Office of Educaton is developing a monitoring plan for Title I which will 
include scheduliKl monitoring of both public school and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Title I projects. In addition, professional personnel working with the Title I 
program and the Impact Aid program, authorized by Public Law 874 of the 
Slst Congress, will be alert for any form of discrimination in these programs 
and will report any violations to the Office of Education in Washington and 
the appropriate Regional Commissioner. 

Turning to a specific discussion of S. 2724, we are concerned about serious 
planning and administrative problems if the authorization in section 107(f) of 
this proposed measure, relating to formulation of tlie Federal budget in Indian 
education by the National Board of Regents and the Secretary of the Interior, 
includes all. or any iwrtion of, any programs administered by the Department 
of Health, Education, and >Y elfare. 

We oppose the creation by statute of a bureau-level Office of Indian Educa- 
tion within the Office of Education. The legislating of administrative structure 
does not serr pi the need for comprehensive planning and flexibility to cope with 
changes in problemsp resources and responses over time. In addition, the crea- 
tion of a Deputy Commissioner to head a single bureau would place the respon- 
sibilities of the officer out of line wMth the re.siK)nsibilities of existing Deputy 
Commssioners who administer the equivalent of more than one bureau. 

We fully concur in the need for a mechanism to ensure meaningful participa- 
tion of the Indian communities in the development of educational policy for 
Indian children. However, the advisory function of the proposed National Board 
of Regents for Indian Education would duplicate the advisory role recom- 
mended for the existing Education Subcommittee of the National Council on 
Indian Opportunity. 
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Pursuant to his Indian Message of July S, 1970, wlieu the President exj)ressecl 
his supiwrt for Indian self -determination as a major goal of our national Indian 
policy, the Administration liiis proiwsed leq^slatiou to this end, whicli is cur- 
rently iHJnding: before the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs as 1573. 
This bill would provide for the assuinptiou of control and oi)enition by Indian 
tribes and communities of Federal services t>rovided because of the Indian 
identity of these tribes and communities. ^Ve think that S. 1573 and tiiu Office 
of Education internal initiatives represent a more comprehensive and appro- 
priate approach for attaining the goal of quality edncation for Indians than thv. 
provisions of S. 2724 affecting the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

For the reasons stated above, wo reconmiend again.st passage of S. 2724. 

AVe are advised by the Office of Management and Budget that there is iio 
objection to the presentation of this reiM)rt from the standi>oint of the Admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 

/Signed/ Elliot L. Richardson-, Secretarp. 

Senator Burdick. I have statements by Senators Anderson, 
Famihij Muskie and Cannon which will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The statements follow :) 

Statement of Hox. Clinton 1*. Axdekson, U.S. Senator From the 
State of New Mexico 

MR. CHAIRMAN, although I am a co-sponsor of S, 2724, I believe tlie bill 
needs improvement before it goes to the full committee and then to the Senate, 

My support of this bill, as my remarks will detail, is qualified. I became a 
sponsor of this bill for two reasons: first, the need to reform tbe present ineffec- 
tual system of Indian edncation is pressing. The failures of the present system 
are well documented and well knowm. Indians, of course, have know' n the prob- 
lems firsthand for many years, and, since investigating the problem in deptli 
in 196S and 1969, the Congress lias known them as ^vell. My second reason for 
sponsoring S. 2724 is that it incorporates language to accomplish what I hoped 
to do when I introduced S.J. Res, J44 in the 01st Congress ; that is, to provide 
funds for building educational facilities for Indian children, S.J. Res. 144 
passed the Senate but died in the House Interior Committee when the last 
Congress adjourned. I therefore reintroduced this measure in 1971 as SJ. Res. 
21. For these reasons I supi>ort S. 271:1, but before it is enacted, I recommend 
that these change be made : 

SecHoTis 101 ami 102. These sections establish the National Board of Regents 
iu the Department of the Interior and a.ssign it its role. My concern is that w^e 
are here establishing a quasi-independent board, giving it considerable inde- 
pendence to act ns it will, and yet placing it within the Department of the 
Interior under the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. Under this insti- 
tutional arrangement, either the Board is not going to be as independent as it 
is hoped it will be or the Secretary of the Interior is going to be nominally 
responsible for a Board he cannot control. Both situations are undesirable. I 
understimd the goal of giving the Board as much freedom as it can hear and 
i appreciate the conflicting necessity of keeping the Board within Interior's 
boundaries in order to avoid charges of "termination." But I think we ought to 
remedy the confusing relationship between the Board and the Secretary by 
including clarifying language in the bill. 

Section 107(e). As I read this section, the Board of Regents is given the 
authority and required to contract .solely ^vith "Indian tribal organizations" 
for the administration of Johnson-O'Malley funds. At . present, the adminis- 
trator of Johnson-O'Malley funds may contract with public state agencies, 
school boards and ninous* gi*oups. I believe that Johnson-O'Malley funds should 
continue to be availabUi to any public or Indian agency educating Indian chil- 
dren. Therefore, I recommend that this section be reworded in such a way as 
to retain for the administrator of the funds the right to contract with wdiich- 
ever public or Indian educational agencies he chooses. 

Section 100. I recommend striking those lines which require the annual report 
of the Board of Regents to be submitted to the Secretaries of HEW and Interior 
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for their recommendation prior to being sent to the Congress. This provision 
would be improved by allowing the Board's report to be submitted directly 
to the Congress without the prior "review" of the two Secretaries* TJie purpose 
of the annual report is to provide Congress with an explanation and, hopefully, 
an honest self-evaluation of the Regents' work. Submission of the report to the 
Secretaries, however, migiit inhibit the candor of the Board in expressing itself 
and allow the Secretaries to censor those portions of the report -with which 
they disagree or of which they disapprove. The independence of the Board will 
be enhanced by the removal of the censor's role. 

Certainly, the appropriate Cabinet officers should be invited to comment on 
the report, but this can happen after the report has been submitted to tJie 
Congress. 

Section 115. This section gives the Board pennission to dispose, at will, of 
whatever U.S. properties it may possess. This provision does not seem to me 
to stand in conformity with the Surplus Property Act. Normallj', agencies 
wishing to transfer Federal property to nongovernmental parties must secure 
the specific legislative approval of the Congress. I recommend that this section 
of the bill ht} amended to bring this section into conformity with existing law. 

Section 202(h). This section authorizes an additional appropriation of up to 
5 percent of the sums appropriated annually under Title II of the bill. The 
purpose of these funds is to provide "financial assistance to schools or on near 
reservations which are not local educational agencies or have not been educa- 
tional agencies for more than three years." I foresee two problems with this 
section which I hope we will explore in the course of the hearing. First, is 
5 percent a reasonable figure? Should it be more? Or less? Second, in saying 
here that funds shall go to "schools on or near reservations which are not 
local educational agencies or have not been local educational agencies for more 
than three years," are we iinwittingly implying that a local educational agency 
must be at least three years old before it is entitled to receive funds under 
Title II of this bill? I believe we should make the record very clear that this 
is not our intent. 

Section 401 (4) (h). This is an amendment to my school construction bill. I do 
not know who added it and I do not approve of it. This section provides that 
each tribal organization or Indian school board having jurisdiction over Indian 
students covered or otherwise affected by a Johnson-O'Malley ccontract shall 
have what, amomits to veto power over the construction plans drawn up by 
a local ach-jol board and financed by Jolmson-O'Malley funds. 

While I favor the principle of local Indian involvement in Indian education, 
I see no compelling reason to give tribal organizations or local Indian school 
committees veto power over the actions of lawfully elected school boards simply 
because Indian children may be attending scliools operated by these boards. 
In our experience with GEO programs in New Mexico, we have seen the enforce- 
ment of requirements, such as the one proposed in this section lead to intense 
wrangling and bickering which has killed a number of proj/ cts and needlessly 
embittered former supporters. 

I understand the purpose of Section 401(4) (b) to be the involvement of local 
Indians in the educational process, but several points can be made against 
requiring Indian approval of these specific construction projects. First, the 
funds authorized here are for buildings — they are not for implementing a 
curriculum — ^and the need for a building is determined more by the number of 
children attending a school than by any other factor. The question of whether 
a building should be built would not appear, therefore, to be especially con- 
tentious. Second, this section is designed to solve problems caused by over- 
crowded anfl inadequate facilities. These problems affect Indian and non- 
Indian students attending a particular school equally, and the solution of these 
probleons benefits them equally. Therefore, in looking after the best interests of 
one student with respect to these two problems, a school board necessarily is 
looking afer the best interests of all of the students. The Indian would not be 
ignor^ or shortchanged. Third, an elected school board is responsible to the 
whole community. To make such a board's actions subject to the approval of 
any one group undermines its representative character and negates its respon- 
sibility. Finally, all grants under this section would be administered by the 
Boar! of Regents. Should any cas'> arise in which a proposed construction plan 
would not adequately take into consideration the interests of Indian students, 
the Board could simply deny the application for funds until the proposal was 
^ndified. 
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In short, the elimination of Section 401(4) (b) would enhance the ability 
of a school to do its job while the establishment of the Board of Hegents in 
Title I would provide protection for Indian interests. 

Despite t.*iese objections, I recognize the sui)i)ort this section will have within 
the Indian community. Last year when I requested the National Congress of 
American Indians to comment on S.J. Res. 21, the bill which was the genesis of 
Title IV, Leo Vocu wrote suggesting that language be added stating : 

It shall be the duty of clie Secretary of the Interior to consult with the gov- 
erning body of any Indian tribe or tribes the education of whose children will 
be materially affected by contracts entered into hereunder. Such consultation 
will be advisory to, and not binding ui>on, the Secretar.v, but shall occur prior 
to the execution of the contract. 

I would have no objection to this language being added in place of Section 
401(4) (b), and would, in fact, welcome it. 

Mr. Chairman, if these recommendations are ai>i>roved, I believe we will have 
a better bill and it will have easier passage in the House. 



Statement of Hox. Paul J. Taivxix, a U.S. Senator From the 
State of Arizona 

We begin, today, the first of threcf days of hearings to consider S. 2724, the 
Comprehensive Indian Education Act of 1971. This vital piece of legislation is 
another important step in Congressional efforts to find a viable Indian educa- 
tion program. 

The appearance here today of representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Office of Education is iniiK)rtant to our consideration of S. 2724. Not 
only dies it give us a chance to discuss with these two important agencies the 
merits of legislation affecting Indian education, it also provides xis with an 
opportunity to review the efforts of these agencies in behalf of Indian educa- 
tion. Oversight is an important Congressional function, and it is my opinion 
that this Committee should give close attention to the Federal efforts in this 
field of endeavor on a iiiore regular basis. 

I want to welcome those participating in these hearings today, and I know 
that together we will develop a quality educational program for our Indian 
citizens. 



Statement op Hon. Edmund S. Muskie, a U.S. Senator Prom the 
State of Maine 

Indian education lias long been a national disgrace. The 1969 Report of the 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Education estimated that approximately 
75,000 American Indians are functionally illiterate, Indian children have an 
educational level 2 to 3 years below the national average and a dropout rate 
two times greater. It is imperative that Congress enact legislation which imme- 
diately and thoroughly overhauls the federal Indian education effort. 

As a beginning, we must revise the graut system by which the federal govern- 
ment fulfills its commitment to the education of that majority of Indian chil- 
dren who attend local public schools. The funds distributed to local school 
district under the Johnson-O'Malley anrl Impact Aid programs have not been 
widely used for the direct benefit or si)ecial needs of Indian children. Indian 
parents have not often been consulted on what programs might serve these 
spcial needs. Title II of this Act seeks to cure both the.se defects by requiring 
that Indian parents join in devising all si)ecial education programs and that 
no project is funded unless Indian children are already receiving at least the 
same fjaality of education as that provided non-Indian children. These provi- 
sions, reliably and adequately funded, would go a long way toward correcting 
the weakness of current federal efforts to aid Indian children attending public 
schools. 

Further, we must restructure the administration of the federal government's 
Indian School System. The BIA, which runs the Federal Indian schools, has 
placed too low a priority on Indian education and many aspects of the educa- 
tion function have been diffused through the area directors and offices of the 
Bureau. While the BIA has contracted with some local Indian school boards 
to administer their own schools, it has been a small beginning. The boarding 
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schools operated by the BIA for elementary school children are a particular 
problem that demands attention. Insuificient funding further hamiwrs both 
school construction and education programs. 

The brightest spot in Indian education in recent years has been the innova- 
vative efforts created under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and 
the OflSce of Economic Opportunity, which resulted in some excellent programs, 
such as bilingual education, Head Start, Upward Bound, and Community Action 
Groups. While these programs have been scattered among various agencies and 
have suffered from uncertain levels of funding, they have shown what could 
be accomplished. 

I am cosponsoring the Indian Education Act now before this Committee be- 
cause it too is innovative in establishing a National Board of Regents for 
Indian Education to carry out the complete restructuring of Indian education. 
The Board of Regents would establish the education activities and priorities 
of a National Indian education program to meet the needs of Indian children 
attending federal, public, or private school systems. 

This innovation goes a long way toward achieving the two overriding goals 
which must be a part of any new Indiitn education program. First, the Indian 
Board of Regents and the local Indian school boards that they are instructed 
to encourage will give Indians control over schools and educational programs 
which affect their children. In the federa'. system, Indian parents will be run- 
ning the schools their children attend. Thi? i)uts into action the much promised 
principle of self-determination. 

The second goal, the need for long range planning and coordination of pro- 
grams to maximize their effectiveness, is also achieved by the Board of Regents. 
These functions are centralized for the first time, so that standards can be set 
for both federal and local Indian education efforts and achievements measured 
against them. 

The Indian "control" provisions of S. 2724 are crucial. This bill provides 
that within four years the Regents shall have f'W responsibility for the Indian 
education programs of the Deimrtment of Inte^or. The 1969 Subcommittee on 
Indian Education Report recommended that th^ National Board of Regents and 
local Indian school boards be eniiwwered to direct the federal Indian schools, 
and I believe this Indian self-determination is a requirement if we are to 
achieve a culturally sensitive, high quality education for our Indian children. 

It is clear that to control Indian schools the Board of Regents must make 
policy and budgetary decisions, but a question arises as to where the Board 
should operate within the organizational structure of the Department of In- 
terior and in relation to the BIA. While the 1969 Reix>rt recommends a Super- 
intendent of Federal schools and makes the Federal school system an autono- 
mous unit within the BIA, this bill makes the Board of Regents independent 
of the BIA and does not establish the office of Superintendent. Represntative 
Indian organizations have expressed strong opiwsitlon to placing responsibility 
for education outside the BIA and thereby fragmenting the BIA responsibility 
for federal Indian services. In view of this apparently widespread Indian reac- 
tion, the administrative functions of the Board of Regents and its relationship 
to the BIA should be reconsidered. 

Of equal importance with Indian control of .schools in this Act is its stress 
on creating new and culturally aware progralms. There is more than ample 
evidence that old approaches have been disastrously ineffective. Where new 
programs have been devised under OEO and OfBce of Education grants, they 
have shown results. Under this bill, part of the additional federal money 
authorized is to be used for the development, evaluation and implementation 
of new techniques. The grants are to be used to bring some fresh starts to 
a federal Indian education system which has been characterized by rigid 
bureaucratic* structure and control of funding by non-educators, and to state 
and local schools which have been characterized by .disinterest and neglect 
of Indian children. 

A provision of great significance in this bill is Title V, including in tlie 
definition of Indians both state and terminated tribes. This accomplishes in 
the area of education something I have long felt was necessary in all areas — 
bringing federal benefits to Indians who reside on reservations that by accident 
of time are under state rather than federal jurisdiction. It also begins to 
rectify, in the field of education, the vast damage done to Indian people by the 
disastrous termination policy of the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration. I might 
say at this time that I hope the House of Representatives will soon consider 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 26, which pased the Senate in December 1971, 
repudiating the policy of termination and reassuring federal responsibility 
to tlie Indian people and the federal government commitment to provide basic 
community services and protect Indian rights and resources. 

Another question crucial to Indian Education is funding. In the past, lack 
of funds has been as instrumental in the relative failure of efforts to achieve 
high standards in Indian education as outdated, paternalistic, and inflexible 
approaches. BIA schools have never had enough money and the Impact Aid 
and Johnson-O'Malley Act programs have over the last few years fallen short 
of the needs. None of the dramatic restructuring and new emphasis on achiev- 
ing results implemented in this act can work without an adequate and depend- 
able level of funding. 

The Education Act now before the committee is only one of ma.'ny steps we 
must take to fulfill our commitment to the long deprived American Indians. 
The legislation strives to bring the education achievement of Indian child reii 
up to the level of the general population not at some time in the distant 
future, but now. I support S 2724 not as a total solution to the inferior educa- 
tion now provided Indian children, but as an important first step in beginning 
to help the Indian population of this country enjoy and secure the benefits of 
20th century American life, while preserving their Indian culture and heritage. 



Statement of Hon* How.\rd W. Canxon, a U.S. Senator From the 
State of Nevada 

Mr. Chairman: I appreciate this opportunity to have my views on S. 2724, 
the proposed Comprehensive Indian Education Act of 1072, on record. 

I have consulted with the Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada on this matter 
of great importance to all American Indian communities, and my remarks will 
in great part reflect the viewpoint of the I.T.C. 

There are four major bills being considered in Congress, now which deal 
with Indian Education, S. 241G, S. 24S2, H.R. 8037 and S. 2724. Of these, the 
Nevada Inter-Tribal Council has concluded S. 2724 most nearly agrees with 
the Indian people in the area regarding Indian education. 

For some time there has been a growing feeling among Indian people that 
they should have more voice in the focus, content, and administration of 
Indian education in BIA operated schools. The formation of an effective Board 
of regents for Indian Education, with a membership majority American 
Indians, would seem to be a major step in this direction. This should provide 
for more Indian involvement, at both national and local levels, in policy 
making, educatiorml program development, and program operations. The pro- 
vision for local Indian school boards would more directly affect Nevada 
Indians, because Stewart Indian School is situated in our State. 

Studies and investigations by various individuals and groups, including at 
least one special sub-committee of the U.S. Senate, 'all Indicate that the 
present programs in BIA schools are deflcient in meeting the educational, social, 
and psychological needs of the Indian students. Lack of quality and effective 
Indian education is a simple fact to be faced and dealt with by the body of 
government which is responsible for setting Indian policy and making neces- 
sary financial support available, the United States Congress. 

The policies regulating admission procedures to BIA boarding schools have 
had a cumulative effect in developing and nurturing problems which, \mder 
present law and operating resources, have become almost insurmountable. 
When the majority of the student body in any school are either academically 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, or have behavioral problems associated with 
other social or psychological factori?, you have a situation requiring a very 
specialized type of program. The present system of Indian education is not 
capable of coping effectively with this situation. Title II of S, 2724 offers 
possibilities for the successful development of an educational program more 
realistically oriented to the needs of Indian students? in BIA schools. 

Indian parents in Nevada, with children in pubUc schools, are becoming 
more and more interested in being involved in the development of educational 
programs which will more adequntely meet the educational needs of their 
children. Since the majority of Nevada Indian school children do attend public 
schools, the proposed amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
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Hon Act of 1965, included in S. 2724, will have very significant meaning for 
Nevada Indians. The provision which would be considered essential to Indian 
parents is for open, informative, consultation, including public hearings with 
Indian parents, teachers, and if applicable, secondary school students, who 
shall have opportunity to offer recommendation. The committee, required to 
approve applications for grants, must have parent representation. This is also 
a significant provision. 

There has been considerable dissatisfaction with the lack of information 
available to Indian parents regarding the use made of funds received by local 
school districts under Johnson-O'Malley authority. With transfer of adminis- 
trative authority to the National Board of Regents for Indian Education, and 
other changes in Johnson-O'Malley educational program support, the Indian 
people of Nevada will probably find the program more desirable than under 
the present system of administration. 

In Nevada there is an increasing awareness on the part of Indian parents 
of the desirability of preserving their culture and transmitting knowledge of 
the Indian culture, past and present, to their children. The educational system 
for their children can be a significant agent for this type of education. Many 
educators in Nevada have expressed a desire for more knowledge of Indian 
cultures to be made available to non-Indian students, and to non-Indian 
teachers as well. The need for compensatory instruction and dropout preven- 
tion is also a matter of considerable concern to Indian parents in various 
parts of Nevada. The programs possible under Part B of Title II of S. 2724 
would seem to be very relevant to the needs and desires of Navada Indians, 
as well as the expres.sed interest of many non-Indian educators. 

Tht unemployment rate on most of the reservations and colonies in Nevada 
is extremely high. Many of the employable recipients of Indian General 
Assistance, as well as other unemployed or underemployed Indians, are not 
able to take advantage of some training opix>rtunities because of their low 
level of academic achievement. The adult education provisions of Part C 
of Title II of S. 2734 could be very important to many Indians in all jysLvts 
of the State. 

Many State and Federal agencies have expressed interest in recruiting more 
Indians for positions on their staffs. Quite frequently they say they can't find 
any qualified Indians to hire, this is a national situation, and sometimes it is a 
cop out, but often is very true. Educational qualifications for most ix>sitions, 
which offer opportunities for meaningful service and adequate salaries, are 
well above the levels attained by most residents of Nevada reservations and 
colonies. High dropout rates in high school and college, the small number of 
Indian high school graduates who enter college each year, and other social 
and economic factors, preclude any remedy for the situation in the immediate 
future. However, the amendments to the Higher Education Act of 1965, pro- 
posed In S. 2724, would make possible the development of long range programs 
which could result ultimately in a greatly increased number of Indian young 
people in Nevada who can successfully pursue college educations, at both 
under-graduate and graduate levels. 

A very significant part of S. 2724 is the provision wliich makes it possible 
for Indian tribes and organizations to receive grants in support of planning, 
pilot and demonstration projects. The accessibility to such fimding could be 
very meaningful to many Indian tribes and organizations throughout the 
nation. 

Senator Burdick. At this - time it is my pleasure to call upon 
Secretary Loesch. 

STATEMENT OF HARRISON LOESCH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. Loesch. Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to be here this 
morning. I don't think the committee has had a copy of my state- 
ment, I am sorry to say. We had a conflict on account of the budget 
hearings on the other side of the hill in Congress. Mr. Bruce is not 
with me this morning. I have instead Mr. James Hawkins, the 
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Assistant Commissioner of tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs for Edu- 
cational Pi'ograms, and on my left is Mr. William Benham. the 
Assistant Area Director for the Navaho Area for education. We are 
also accompanied by budgetary people from tlie Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

As this committee meets to hear testimony on S. 2724, it would 
appear important that the testimony be heard in an appropriate 
contexts Much has been written and said of the educational deficits 
of Indian Americans. Less has been written or said, however, about 
the rather substantial progress which has taken place during the past 
10 to 20 years. 

It is possible that the picture which has been put forward has 
readied a point of being counter-productive so far as the morale 
of the Indian people is concerned. This is also true of the morale of 
the many dedicated people serving them in schools of all typos. 
Furthcrj wc have long appixiciated the suppoit of this committee 
and WT. feel the progress made in Indian education is due in no 
small measure to your sui^port. 

To illustrate the quantitative progress liiade, between 1961 and 
1968, the number of Indian students 6 to 18 years of age in school 
increased by 27,000 for the BIA servic(^ population. The percentage 
of students in school rose from 00 to 04 percent. 

An even more notable case of improvement in school enrollment is 
provided by the Navalio Tribe. In 1946, only 6,000 Xavalio students 
6 to 18 years of age were repoiied in school and an estimated 18,000 
were not. By 1968, however, records show that 42,457 of 46,869 Navalio 
students from 6 to 18 were enrolled in school or more than 90 percent. 
The percent in school rose f I'om 25 to 90 percent in 22 years. 

Wlulc I do not have the results of the 1970 census for Indian 
Americans, I feel that the trend revealed by a comparison of the 
1950 with the 1960 census will be accelei'ated'considerably. The 1960 
census showed that there were 57.000 Indian people in the country 
who had graduated from high school, as compared with 24,000 in 
1950, an increa.se of 140 percent. And there were 17,000 Indian people 
who had completed one or more years of college, compared with 
6,500 in 1950, an increase of 160 percent. I repeat due in great 
measure to the efforts of this committee I feel that the results of the 
1970 census will show even a far greater acceleration of high school 
graduation and college attendance. 

In relation to school achievement, the Coleman Report in the study 
of Equality of Educational Opportunity, sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education, confirmed that Indian children achieved at a 
lower level than white children. However, the revelation was that of 
the disadvantaged ethnic minorities excluding Oriental Americans, 
the Indian American achieved highest. 

Concerning the drop-Out rate of students in 1959 it was estimated 
that the Indian drop-out rate in both Federal and public school was 
about 60 percent as compared with a national drop-out rate of 40 
percent. A study made in the northwestern States in 1968 showed a 
rate of drop-out of 47.7 percent. In the southwestern States in 1969, 
38.7 percent had dropped out. The comparable national drop-out 
rate at that time wets slightly more than 26 percent. 
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In the Soiithwesteni study it was shown that Rome Indijin ij^roups 
were ahead of the national average. To ilhistrato, for the Nation 27.7 
of tlic students dropped out in grades 9 to 12. However, tlie South- 
western study sliowed the Navaho drop-out rate to be 20.5 percent 
in grades 9 to 12. 

Simihirly, results of the efforts of tliis connnittec to provide 
opportiniity beyond the liigli scliool arc reflected in otlier studies 
made in 1968 in the Xortliwest and 1969 in the Southwest. For tlie 
Northwest, more tlian 70 percent of the graduates studied had pur- 
sued some kind of education course beyond hiiih school. Of this group 
52 percent had completed the cour.se of training tliey had entered. 

In the Southwest 74 percent had continued their education be3'ond 
high school. Of this group 69 percent had completed cither a voca- 
tional-technical i)rogram or had graduated fi*om college. 

Perhaps the most revealing of all studies made in recent year.s is 
the Havighurst Study. This study was conduced by Dr. Kobcrt 
Havighurst of the University of Chicago under a contract with the 
U.S. Office of Education in i970. Dr. Havighurst's qualifications are 
of the higliest order, This is probably the most thorough study of 
Indian education ever conducted on a national scale. It meets the 
tests of valid reseai'ch. 

Tliis study showed that, among other things, when language factors 
are discounted, Indian children achieved about as well as white 
children; that their basic intelligence is at least equal to whites, and 
possiblj' superior; that Indian schools compare to non-Indian schools; 
that most Indian parents and students express favorable attitudes 
toward schools; that most Indian parents and students accept their 
schools as adequate; that reports on the suicide rate among Indians 
have been grossly exaggerated; that most teachers appear to like 
Indian pupils. 

The Havighurst study also draws a conclusion I feel too of prime 
importance. The conclusion is that school achievement will rise as the 
socio-economic status of Indian families improves. Indeed, education 
does not exist separate and apart from the general life of the Indian 
people. As economic opportunity is provided, I feel that the health 
and educational status of the Indian people will become more like 
that of the general population. 

I submit to you that this brief statement reveals some of the im- 
pressive progress made by the Indian people in the field of education. 
Further, we join you in a constant search to improve the endeavor. 

You, the committee members, are due a large measure of apprecia- 
tion for the support you have given Indian education. 

Mr. Hawkins has a statement on behalf of the Bureau. 
Senator Burdick. I believe I will defer questioning until Mr. 
Hawkins has made his statement. 

Mr. Hawkins? 

STATEMENT OF JAMES HAWKINS, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. HAwaaxs. Mr. Chairman, I am Jim Hawkins, Director of 
Education Programs for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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I would at this time like to present the statement for tlie Com- 
missioner, Louis Bruce, as the Assistant Secretary indicated, who is 
on the other side of the hall at the Appropriations hearings. He 
transmits to you his i^egretc for not being able to be here. 

Mr. Chairman and membei's of tlie committee, it is a pleasuiHi to 
be ^yith 3'ou to discuss quality education for Indians. Tlie Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is vitally interested in the disposition of Senate Bill 
2724 and appreciates the opportunity affoidcd us to j)rese2it our 
position on this bill. 

At the present time, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has direct edu- 
eational responsibility for some {52.591 Indian children from kinder- 
garten through high school. Current estimates indicate that one-third 
of the Indian children of school age are enrolled in federally operated 
schools. 

In addition, the Bureau supplies partial funding for approximately 
80,000 children in public schools through the authority of the 
Johnson-O'Malley Aet. Consequently, my formal i^i-esentation to the 
committee will focus on Indian education as it pertains to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

S. 2724 is an expanded version of S. 1401. It brings together various 
bills and ai>proaches to Indian education that have been discussed 
during the pagt few years. It i>roposes a major reorganization and 
redirection of the Federal Government's obligation and responsibilitj^ 
for the education of Indian children. 

The bill is based upon several findings, among them that the Fed- 
eral responsibilitjf for l>roviding education for Indian children, for 
adult education and for skills training has not produced the desired 
level of Indian educational achievement; that 25 percent of the adult 
Indian population is functionally illiterate and is a major contribut- 
ing factor to the high Indian unemployment rate; and that local 
commimities, individual families, and parents should, as a matter 
of national policy, be directly and actively involved in decisions re- 
lating to the nature and quality of their children's education. 

The bill declares that the way to achieve a revitalized national 
education program is via a National Board of Regents for Indian 
education. 

These findings set the stage and tone of S. 2724 which treats several 
issues in Indian education that affect the Bureau of Indian Affaii-s. 
These include the role of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Indian 
education, the organizational structure of the Bureau's effoit in 
Indian education, the development and innovative needs of Indian 
education and the manner in which Indian educators and Indian 
representatives can effectively participate in policy decisions which 
pertain to Indian people. 

The legislation now before the committee attempts to meet these 
issues. The Comprehensive Indian Education Act is laudable for 
its stated intent to provide for the special education needs of Indian 
children. While the Bureau recognizes and sincerely appreciates the 
committee's concern, we believe that the bill does not constitute the 
best response to the issues previously mentioned. 

Tlie most significant aspect of the bill is the proposed removal of 
the functions and responsibilities of the Office of Education Pro- 
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^rams of ':the Bureau of Indian AflFairs to the proposed National 
Board of Eegents. 

Title I of this bill establishes in the Department of the Interior 
the National Board of Regents. This board woTild consist of jjl 
members, a majority of them Indians, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Among duties of the board would be to : 

One, submit, within 1 year following its appointment, a national 
Indian education prof^ram, based upon the needs of all Indian 
children enrolled in Federal, public, and private school systems, to 
the President for transmittal to Congress; 

Two, serve in a program-monitoring role to the Secretary of the 
Interior until such time as all powei's, functions, and responsibilities 
for Indian education are transfered from the Department of the 
Interior to the Board of Regents ; 

Three, assist the Secretary and the Office of jManagement and 
Budget in the development of regulations, guidelines, and procedures 
to provide for the transfer of the educational programs authonzed 
by the Johnson-O'Mallcy Act, as amended, and administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior, to the board within 2 years; 

Four, devise procedures for assuming full responsibility for the 
formulation of the Federal budget in Indian education within 36 
months; 

Five, assume full responsibility for the control and operation of 
Indian educational programs of the Departmejxt of the Interior 
within 4 years ; 

And SIX, devise and implement procedures for establishing new 
local Indian school boards that will assume control and operation of 
federally supported education progi^ams, such local operations to be 
financed from appropriations to the board and various other Federal 
funds. 

Our own soundings of Indian opinion on this and other Indian 
education bills are not complete. A central position, however, has 
clearly emerged among Indians: It is that the education programs 
and responsibilities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs should not be 
relocated in another agency or board. 

Although the National Board of Regents for Indian Education, the 
major restructuring tool of S. 2Y24, would be established in the De- 
partment of the Interior, it would in reality be an. autonomous entity. 
For example, the Board of Regents would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent — Section 103 — select and compensate its own employees — Section 
106 — establish a national Indian education program — Section 107(a) 
— and submit its plan direct to the President — Section 107(b). 

It would receive "f i-om the Department of the Interior^' the trans- 
fer of all Indian education powers, functions, and responsibilities — 
Section 107(c)- — including those contemplated by the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act-Section 107 (d) . 

The Board of Regents, not the Secretary of the Interior, would 
make Johnson-O'Malley Act contracts — Section 107(e) — and ulti- 
mately would assume full operational and budgetary responsibilities 
for Indian education — Sections 107(f) and (h). 

The transfer of education programs to the National Board would 
cause a serious fragmentation of responsibility for Indian Affairs 
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and is opposed by many tribal groups. This constitutes one of our 
major objections to S. 2724. 

In addition, the creation of a new agency in Washington and its 
endowment with comprehensive responsibility for Indian educations 
runs contrary to what the President and Indian people themselves 
desire for the administration of Indian education. 

The President, in his July 8, 1970, message stated : 

... at least part of the problem stems from the fact that the Federal 
Government is trying to do for Indians what many Indians conld do better 
for themselves. 

The President went on to stress the importance of affording 
Indians local control of educational programs. 

Two bills introduced to implement that message, S, 1573, which 
would provide for the assumption of control of Federal progi*ams 
by Indians, and S. 2238, which would amend the Johnson-O'Malley 
Act to enable Indian tribes to be contracting parties thereto, would, 
if enacted, be far more significant factors in the improvement of 
educational opportunities for Indians than the structural changes 
contemplated in S. 2724. 

We believe that the BIA has made substantial progress in Indian 
education in recent months. The BIA has been moving to provide 
Indian people, in every instance possible, with a meaningful voice 
in decisions concerning programs affecting them: examples of such 
participation are the activity of Indian advisory school boards in the 
BIA schools, and of the National Indian Education Advisory Com- 
mittee to the BIA's Director of Education Programs. 

These groups are becoming increasingly involved in vital policj^ 
and program decisions. They ai^e making recommendations concern- 
ing program directions, community needs, budget preparations, pro- 
gram evaluation and assessments, personnel management, and school 
administration. 

The BIA has made increased exj)enditui-es in many areas of educa- 
tion, the most dramatic increase being in higher education programs. 
The BIA works closely with other Federal agencies, particularly the 
Office of Education, in the planning and operations of Indian educa- 
tion programs. 

In addition, Secretary Morton's concern for the special needs of 
Indian peophj has been evidenced in his support of S. 2034, which 
would establish an additional Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
who would devote his energy solely to Indian and Territorial Affairs. 

We defer to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
^ as to those provisions of S. 2724 which would affect the operations 
and programs of the Office of Education. 

That IS my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Burdick. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 

It is our understanding that since July, 1969, it has been the 
Bureau's goal to have 90 percent of all Indian youth graduate from 
high school with an achievement level at least equal to those of non- 
Indian youth by 1976. • . , 

Nevertheless, the Bureau recently estimated- that the academic 
achievement levels of Indian children upon completion of high 
school was 3.3 years below the national average. 
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TiHiat has the Bureau been doing to close the educational gap 
between Indians and non-Indians upon completion of high school? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, if I may respond to that, we have 
been seeking in a number of ways to attempt to close the gap between 
Indian and non-Indian young people. 

I would point out, liowever, that number one, not all Indian young 
people are in Bureau-operated sdiools. Far more are in public schools, 
as Dr. Benham will discuss with you in a moment. 

Senator BuiimcK. Do both the Bureau scliools and public schools 
go into the statistics ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir, they do. I will rephrase tliat. I believe we 
are refering to the GAO audit report that recently came out, they 
were looking at six Bureau schools. I believe the widely quoted 
statistics pertain to all Indian cliiklrcn. 

Senator Botdick. These we received toda}^ are on only six Bureau 
schools? ^ 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. Senator Burdick. 

Senator Burdick. Oka3^ You maj^ proceed. Have you finished your 
answer? 

Mr. Hawkins. No, sir. I am sorry, there were 12 Bureau schools 
involved in that. I was mistaken. We have in specific instances gi'eatly 
increased the opportunities for children to receive additional impact 
in dormitory living, tutoring and a higher teacher-pupil ratio. 

This is beginning to pay dividends in several of the schools in 
which this is being tried, one of them being at Sherman Institute in 
Southern California. 

We are convinced with. the opportunity to extend these kinds of 
intensified progi*ams for Indian children, such as being tried now at 
Sherman, that the education gap can be substantially closed by 1976. 
"Wliether or not it will be completely closed is open to question, 
because I will point out one other factor, Mr. Chairman. 

That is, that the selected population in BIA boarding schools is 
not an average population of Indian children. The Indian children 
admitted to BIA boarding schools come from two major populations; 
one, a population of social deprivation, where there is much conflict 
with the families, the families may be separated, alcoholic parents, 
and the final place of refuge for many of those children is a BIA 
boarding school. 

The other group from which our BIA boarding school draws its 
population are those children who live in such isolated situations that 
there is no opportunity for them to attend a public school* 

I refer to remote areas of Alaska, remote areas of the Navajo 
Reservation. Children again coming from a boarding school require 
a substantial catch-np, which we are attempting to do in Sherman, 
but there is still a long way to go in closing that educational gap. 

I inerely wanted to point out the disparity between the population 
of children in boarding schools. Dr. Benham, would you like to make 
a comment on that? 

Dr. Bexha:^!. If I can. 

The Navajo tribe has also set some goals that fall right into there, 
and I think answers your question in one illustration, Senator, 
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One of tlic first gonls is to devise :in appropriate program based on 
tlie aieeds of tlie youiigstei's. English is a second language in every 
progi'ain. Most of the youngsters come to school speaking little or 
no English. 

Next is the Navajo social studies union, which describes the oppor- 
tunities for the people and so on. 

Next is a curi'iculuiii development program, which has parents 
involved in it, and different kinds of programs made possible by 
Title I of Pnblic.Law 80-10, which covui's every fact of the progi-am, 
iiicluding giving attention to dormitory living, ti-ying to develop a 
situation where tlu»rc is greater personal contact. 
• We think all of these measui'os will have a decided effect on 
acliiovcmeiit, and we are looking to the time when this nai'rowiug of 
the gap occurs. 

Senator BuiiDiCK. Would you say this is tlie plan of action for 
closing the gap by 1976? • 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir, we are now developing the dimensions of 
a plan of action, which we feel are embodied in the new program 
at Sherman, and the thing Dr. Benham is talking about. 

Mr. Qiairman, one other aspect of j^our question, which I did not 
respond to. is whether all of the held offices wei'e adequately com- 
municated with in teims of the goals of Indian education. 

I cannot adequately answer the question as to why the field offices 
• were not informed. Our program development involves the establish- 
ment of goals and I was under the impression, until the audit report 
came iiu tliat all of oni' field offices wei'e adequately informed. 

I am in the process of taking steps now to make absolutely certain 
they ai'e infoi'ined about the goals that were set nationally. 

Senator Bdrdick. The committee understands that the inability of 
Indian students to effectively communicate in the English langiiage 
is a widespread problem, of achieving in the same rate as the non- 
Indian students. 

What has tlie Bureau done to overcome this handicap? That has 
been partially answered by the witness. 

Mr. Hawkixs. I would like to comment that m most of the areas 
where language is a handicap, for instance in Alaska, Englisli as a 
second language is a standard part of almost all of tlie classroom 
procedui^.s. 

I would like to say at this point, Mr. Cliainnan, that our ability 
to institute progi'ams of this sort has been largely due to the appli- 
cability of Title I of the Elementary and S(Jcondary Act to tlie 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which has given us disci'etionary money to 
go into programs of this sort. 

Dr. BicNHAM. The problem as it has been discussed and identified 
has two dimensions. Number one, experience dift'erences as well as 
language differences. 

So, the attempt is to show the youngster, to give him a chance to 
participate in these other expei'iences like visiting cities, visiting fac~ 
tories, visiting banks and things you don't find m some parts of the 
reservation. 

Along with that and over the past few years, we have used materijil 
that has been developed primarily for otlun* yoiingstei-s, like the 
Cuban-Americans. But along with that, we try to develop material 
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that is based on a contrastive analysis of English and the native 
language of the youngsters. 

Again, we promote the importance of the native hmguagej so the 
youngster gets an opportunity to participate in a program dcveloiDed 
for him. It is in 40 classrooms now,, the program, and we have been 
happy tc get it though the fourth grade, and we feel this is all of 
the English for the second language program that will be needed. 

We have other things, that give the youngsters chances to broaden 
their experience. 

Senator BuKDiCK. In how many of the 200 schools in the Bureau 
are established special programs dealing with this program ? You said 
50 or 40; didn't you? 

Mr. Bekjiam. Forty. 

Senator. BuKDiCK. What are your j^lans about the remaining 160? 

Mr. Hawkins. The remaining 160 I would liave to make a specific 
review, Mr. Ciiairman, to determine how many of those have special 
English, language programs. I know that in every instance or every 
area with, children comhig to school speaking another language than 
English — and there are some areas where English is the first lan- 
guage of our Indian people — there is emphasis on the English 
language. 

If I were to make an estimate. I would say up to 200 schools, 130 
would have programs that involve special emphasis on English 
language. 

Senator Btirdick. AVhat is the projection, what do you plan for 
those schools that don't use Englisli as the first language ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Those are the schools I mentioned, the 130 schools, 
where we now have programs. In the rest I would say at least 95 
percent of those children come to school spealdng English. 

Senator Burdick. Were these programs financed by Bureau funds 
or Title I funds and what is the proportion of both funds used? 

Mr. Hawkins. These programs were originally financed — I am 
sure most of them predated Title I coming into our schools. Title I 
has given us the opi:)ortunity to expand the applicability of these 
programs. 

At the present time, we are in the process of converting these pro- 
grams to our regular appropriations structures so that Title I funds 
might be used for other imiovative programs. 

I would guess stiU about half of these programs are being funded 
through Title I. 

Senator Burdick. And half through Bureau f mids ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Burdick. Are these programs referring to English lan- 
guage programs designed to provide assistance to aU of the students, 
or only a small select group of students? 

Mr. Hawkins. They are designed to apply to all of those students 
who have English language programs. In almost every school there 
are children who do indeed have English as a first language. These 
children should not be in those classes. This is the case. Perhaps 
some one closer to the field might respond. 

Dr. Benkam. In the instance such as the Navajo, you will find 
programs like this, and one other program I failed to mention, is 
bicultural programs we have in many schools. 

Er|c 
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You will find English in all of the schools and bilingual in some 
of the schools. 

I am a member of the Creek Ti^ibc of Oklahoma, and I think you 
will not find the English language in many of the schools of Olda- 
homa. It is based on what language the youngstei-s hvhig to school. 

Senator Btodick. Based upon your experience to date, do you 
have any opinion on how well it is working? 

Dr. Beniiam. Yes, sir, We have tremendous excitement on the 
Navajo Reservation with- this total program for the teachci* of Eng- 
lish. The people who work in the pi'ogram, most of whom arc Nava- 
jos, are real high on this teaching of English. We think it will bring 
some results. 

We think the bilingual, bicultural experiences the j^oungsters ai'e 
getting will bring tremendous results. We are trying to develop 
empirical data to take it out of the guesswork category so we I'eally 
have some facts to go on. 

Senator Bukdick. Do you have any further plans other than those 
3'ou have announced to improve the English language communica- 
tion skills to Indian students? 

Mr. Hawkins. I think one other program which is beginning to' 
gain acceptance and indeed popularity is the student- exchange pro- 
gram, which permit students from a reserv^ation school to come, in 
some instances, across country, to participate in a school in Mary- 
land, for instance, where conditions are very different. 

This opportunity to communicate on a very personal level across 
cultures and between children who originally spoke different lan- 
guages, we are finding is an effective way to improve communications 
skills in English. 

Our plans would also involve the extension of these experimental 
programs which we feel are now beginning to work, to other schools 
where they have not yet been instituted at other grades. 

Senator Biikdick, Do you have budget for much of this? 

Mr. Hawkins. We are going to have to seek budget for much of 
this, Mr. Chairman. We do not have it. 

Senator Burdick. Are you prepared to make the request? 

Mr. Hawkins. We are prepared to make the request in 1974 for it, 
yes. dir. 

Let mrs, within the constraints placed upon tis, v^hich I — I am really 
the Director of Education Programs, and as you laiow there are 
certain constraints placed upon us.^ - 

Senator BimDiOB:, Are you telling me this is going to start in a 
verj^ small way, is that what you ai'e tellizig ^.le? 

Mr, Hawkins. I am telling you, Mr. Chairman, that we in I'l uca- 
tion will place a very high priority on this. It remains to se'? ri the 
same priority is placed elsewhere. 

Mr. LoESCH. Of course, at this point in the budgetary cycle, Mr. 
Chairman, we are taking a last pass at our program memoranda or 
similar documents for 1974:, and we have given to date a high prior- 
ity in this area. How it will fall out, of course we are a long way 
from finding that out yet. We won't find that out until next Septem- 
ber or October. 

Mr. Hawkins. And you and I, Mr. Secretary, are very familiar 
.with the test educational program out in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Mr. LoEscii. Yes. and the test cducntional progn .n is liavin<j^ 
equally j^ood results. 

Mr. PIawkins. Mr. Chairman, I might mention that for 4 years 
from 19G4 to I was the Commissioner of j^ducation on Saipaii, 
in the Pacific Ishiuds, and I take, some credit for at least sponsoring 
that test educational program being sponsored out there now. 

Senator I^uuniCK. How long wci'c you in Saipan? 

Mr. Haavkins. Four years, sir. In fact Ave met out there at oii^i 
poi}it. 

Sen ator BuunicK. We did ? 

Mr. IIawjciks. Yes. sir. 

Senator Burj)icK. Glad to sec you again. 

Di*. Bknitak. Senator, a personal oi)inion that seems to me to have 
a little bit of merit in consideration of educational things and .young- 
sters' achicyeinent; I am a professional educator, but I believe in- 
creasingly it is being pointed out how very important the general 
life situation is to the achievement of a youngster in scliool. 

Whatever is done in school is so dependent on w^hat happens to' 
the total society and economic life of people. 

\ Take as an illustration a Navajo or any other reservation, if thei*e 
is access to economic oppoi'tunity, and the things that go' with eco- 
nomic opportunity, this has a direct input on what happens in the 
scliool and it means a chance for people to catch u]i) — they will still 
have problems, but they will be more like the general population, 
and will be like the people. 

Hopefully'', as these thhigs {ire considered, this whole general pat- 
tern is concerned as well. 

Senator BuunrcK. The committee understands tliat the need for 
special education programs for students with physicial, sensory or 
emotional handicaps is much greater than in public schools. This is 
especially true iu the Bureau boarding schools. 

The first part of the questions is what has the Bureau done to 
estabhA special education programs to assist handicapped Indian 
students in the school. 

Mr. PLuvKiNs. Ml'. Chairman, this is an area of considerable lack, 
I will be quite frank to say, throughout the Rurea\i schools. Wo have 
not placed the emphasis on special education as it applies to emo- 
tionally and physically handica])ped children on our .schools. 

I think a part of the reason for that is that we have been trying, 
as Dr. Benham indicated, we have been trying to catch up duiing 
the 1950's and 1960's. I think it is now time to start thinking about 
the possibility of moving more strongly into these programs. 

Again, if I ma}'' refer to Shei-man, there is in place in Sherman 
a comprehensive program aimed at dealing with some of these prol)- 
lems to which you allude. We ha^^e perhaps, and have submitted as 
a majoi' new program thrust for 1074 n special education component. 
We are hopeful that it will be looked upon with approval. 

Senator Burdick. Do you have any statistics to indicate how great 
this need is or to what extent we have this handicap,"how many 
numbers of students, percentages or anything? . 

Mr. Hawkins. The statistics are somewhat open to question and 
I will give you an estimate tliat has been given to me in terms of the 
need for this kind of program in our schools, but it docs run as 
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high as 40 poi'cciit for — between 40 and 50 percent in terms of emo- 
tional and physical handicaps. 

Senator BtrRDiCK. You really don't have a full-going program for 
it? 

Mr. Hawktxs. Except in bits and pieces. 
May I ask Dr. Benham to respond ? 
Senator Burdick. Yes. 

Dr. Bexitak. The answer is right in that many needs ^'emain. At 
the same time, working veiy closely with the Indian Health Service 
over the past 2 years, some progi'ams have been inaugurated. This 
was based on an actual screening of youngstei-s in an agency on the 
reservations to get at the needs. 

After that, the special program was set up for them at one school, 
to help identify the problem, become somewhat of a halfway house 
for youngsters, and then send them back to the regular classi-oom 
ill many .instances with a better appi-eciation of the problems the 
youngstei' faced. 

Also, there is a special program for some youngsters who ai'e 
hard-of-hearing in another agency. All of tin agencies have some- 
programs along this line, that we have tided to solve by working 
with Indian Health Service. 

At the same time. Senator, we have a number of needs remaining, 
and this is an area that we are very hopeful we will have a chance 
to move into. 

Senator Btjrdtck. I would think if this volume reached 50 percent 
of the students, it is a very pressing problem. 

Dr. Bexiiam. It is indeed, and one thing I might mention in this 
regard, -Mr. Chairman, is that until you begin to get the children . 
into school and you begin to work with them in a normal school ^ " 
situation, some of these problems tend to be obscure. Then when you 
find out that the regular ways of teaching, the regular methods are 
not working, you begin to look at the reasons for tliis. 

As I say, we have come to the conclusion that the reasons for this 
tend to center hi this area. This realization has come to us, I would 
say, within the last several years, and this is why we are hopeful 
that we can move very strongly into the special education programs 
in the next several years. 

Senator Burdick. Right now, how many schools do you have 
special programs in, BIA schools, right now ? 

Mr. Benham. I would estimate some sort of special program in 
one-fouith of the schools, which would be about 15 or 16. 

Senator Burdick. Do you have any way at this time to evaluate 
what success you have had with programs that are existing? 

Dr. Benham. Yes, sir. The programs that are in existence, we are 
pleased with. 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ? 

Senator Burdick. Certainly. 

Senator Hansen. Did I understand you to say that in the schools 
you attended anci examined, you found 40 or 50 percent of the stu-;^ 
dents to be emotionally handicapped ? * • • - - » r - 

Mr. Hawkins. No, sir. "\^niat I meant to say — the original question 
was in reference to tJie off-reservation boarding schools, and it is in 
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these places we liiid a great niimbor of children witli these liandicaps 
because of the population from which they are drawn. 

In the regular on-reservation day schools and boarding schools, 
that figure would be much lower. Although I do believe, in terms of 
physical handicaps, because of the inability of the Indian Health 
Service to get services to yoimg children in many instances, there are 
far more physical handicaps in terms of loss of hearing, bad ej^e- 
sight, than in the normal population. 

Senator Hansen. Tliank you, Sir. Chairman. 

Senator Fannin. Did I understand you to say we have had gi'oss 
exaggerations as to what exists so far as suicidal rates, and there 
have been many cases of exploitation as to what is happening in 
these schools. I can recall one statistic I heard that said that the 
suicide rate is 100 times the national average. I realize how drastic- 
ally proper care is Jieeded, but at the same time I think we should 
have factual information, rather than the exaggerated information. 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator BtrRoicK, Repeat this so I might get it straight. In the 
boarding school areas you will have need for special education for 
at least 40, and in some cases 40 or 50 percent; of the students, which 
does not entail in the general BIA school, which I think you said 
was about half that. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hawkins. I would say 20 percent in the average BIA day 
school, or say 40 schools on the Jfavajo Reservation, where we are 
drawing from the unusual kind of population. 

Senator Burdick. It would seem to me this is something that is 
going to require a little zeroing in on, as soon as we can, this is much 
higher than — 

Mr. LoEscH. Mr. Chairman, let me interject here, if I may, that 
the Bureau's effort and the Department's efforts f oi" more than 2 j^ears 
that I can speak to, has been a substantial increase in the special pro- 
grams in the schools and we — I don't believe that either Mr. Hawkins 
or Dr. Benham have really told you yet what has been done in the last 
2 or 3 years in the way of closing up the gap- For example, our eai^y 
childhood education, kindergarten, and teaching English as the second 
language program, have all been instituted within that period of time. 
They are not as broad as we would wish, certainly, but on the other 
hand they are certainly increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Senator Bukdick. Mr. Secretary, why don't you submit for the 
record a little chronology of this, I think it will be helpful for the 
committee. 

Mr. LoESCH, Good, we will be glad to do that. 

One other item I would like to bring i - your attention in connec- 
tion with this GAO draft report that we have been sort of obliquely 
discussing this morning. 

Senator Burdick- I have not seen it. 

Mr. LoEscH. It seems to me some of your questions were derived 
from it, and I see Senator Jackson reft^^rred to it directly in his press 
release of this morning. « - ► 

(The material referred to is in appeiulix A.) 
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One of the things that disturbed me when I came to my present 
job was the fact at that time retrieval of information, perhaps to a 
far f^reater degree than the collection of information, Avas lousy in 
the Bureau, to put it bluntly. We made that a priority. 

I don't believe you can tell what the situation is with ref]:ard to 
the kids' progi'ess unless, by gosh, you get some results of one kind 
or another. 

More than a year ago when wc were developing our program for 
1973, we made as one of the priorities in the educational objectives 
these two things. There is a whole list of educational priorities, nine 
to be exact, I am going to pick out numbers three and four. 

Three, to develop a basic educational information center to facili- 
tate school management by providing relevant and timely i'nfonna- 
tion about operating costs, staff and space utility. Four, to assess 
the impact of BIA funded programs by measuring the achieve- 
ment levels of students in the tAvo subject areas of reading and 
mathematics. 

The problem that Ave seemed to have Avas with the computer print- 
outs, which are voluminous and nobody reads them. You get a stack 
of them yearly, and you can't get the scope out of them all. 

What we need and what this program's objective is, is to take 
raw data and collate it, condense and make it available to the proper 
people in the Indian Educational Business. I would like to have 
Mr. Hawkins speak to what we have managed on that, and don't 
forget that the GAO report, draft report, the material that went 
into it commenced to be collected in the spring of 1970 and was 
finished in July of 1971, 1 believe. 

All I am trying to say, Mr. Chairman, is that a good while prior 
to the GAO investigation, the Bureau and the Department had 
recognized a great lack in this veiy area. They have taken steps to 
do something about it. 

Mr. Hawkms, you might say what we have done. 

Senator Bukdick. Since you mention the GAO report. Mr. Secre- 
tary, as I say, I have not seen it, if there is anything in the report 
that you think is not effectual, I would like you to respond to it. 

Mr. LoESOii. The reason I refer to it directly is because Senator 
Jackson's press release mentions it and quotes irom it, although he 
fairly and properly recognizes the Bureau has not yet had a chance 
to respond to it. 

We will respond to it. We have received the draft very recently, I 
think on the 23rd of February, We are in the process of examining 
it. We will respond to it. It is mistaken, in some respects, although 
not in all by any means. 

I think the depth of the report is open to a certain amount of 
question, but we will furnish for the record our comments on it. 

Senator Burdick. Very fine. 

(The report referred to is in appendix A.) 

Senator Burdick. The committee understands that in many Bu- 
reau schools the counsellors are primarily involved in dormitory ar- 
rangements, rather than i^ providing proper, effectual academic 
counseling services, and the committee understands, that — ^under 
these circumstances, ii they are correct, how can the Bureai^ expect 
to provide guidance, adequate guidance to Indian students in such 
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areas as identity of aptitude and the placing of students in courses 
of study in whicli they are best suited. 
First of all, is it correct ? 

Mr. Hawkixs. Yes, sir, that is correct. I am sure you arc aware, 
Mr. Chairman, that we operate under a Federal Civil Service Sys- 
tem, that our employees are civil servants and^ therefore, must meet 
a standardized set of qualifications pronuilgatcd by the Civil Service 
Commission. The problem is, of course, trying to set a median stand- 
ard wliicli can be applied to all schools and also get us the numbers 
of coimse]]ors we need. 

I would be the first to admit our standards are less than those of 
many States. Up until recently we have indeed been focusing in on 
the problems of dormitory living with our so-called guidance people, 
and I personally would like to sec us separate guidance, whicli I 
regard as a professionally oriented service to children to assist them 
in the selection of careers, and the solving of pei^sonal and psycho- 
logical problems, from full dormitory management, which involves 
the actual operation of the doimitory. The aides there are in contact 
with children, although there are obviously and necessarily cross 
overs in both fields. It is hard to trust a so-called counsellor engaged 
in dishing out discipline to a child. We have not yet sold the prob- 
lem of getting professional coimselling into all of our schools. It 
is going to take some modification of the Civil Service rules and 
regulations and it is going to take some additional pei'sonnel for 
this purpose. 

Dr. Bexiiam. Mr. Chairman, it is even a little broader than that. 
Again, I come from an area where there are 48 boarding schools. 
The first thing the school is charged Avith, and I think rightfully 
SOj is making the youngster feel at home, trying to provide a home 
away from home, but we must try to make him feel comfortable 
and so on. 

Our present staffing of dormitories is pretty minimal in most of 
the schools> The report is right, all the people kind of help on this, 
inl ending counsellors. We ai'e aware of this problem. We feel 
like, whenever w^e get the other personnel in the dormitory in greater 
numbei's, and this is exactly what we are working on, where you can 
maintain liaison with the home, work very closely M^th other people 
in the school, concerning day-to-day living problems of the young- 
sters, then get more counsellors and we are in business. 

It is not a lack of appreciation of the business, it is a lack of 
people to fulfill t'a<^ concept, I think that is the point I am trying 
to make. 

Mr. LoEsCH. On this same subject, Mr. Chainman, it might be 
well to point out to the committee the fact that Indian communities 
across the Nation have the highest birthrate of any of the minorities. 
This naturally results in uicreases, substantial increases, year by year 
in the scliools, pai-ticularly at this point in time in the primary schools. 

At the same- time, Mr. Chairman, more and more of tha Indian 
children that there are, are staymg in school longer. Now, this means 
that between the longer time they are staying in school and the in- 
crease in kids, that we are faced contmuously with a certain amount 
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Mr. Hawkins. Let me add one final thing. The final tiling is, a 
degree, a ^Musters or Doctorate in counselling, is not going to auto- 
matically assure that that Indian child is going to get the kind of 
counselling he needs. I submit many of our very highly qualified 
}>eople do 3)ot have the cross cultural sensitivity to understand In- 
dian children, vis d vis a non-Indian child in a white school. 

We should get better qualified Indian counsellors into oui* schools. 

Senator Burotck. Isn't it a fact if you look at Title III of the 
bill, this is precisely what we are trying to do? 

IVIr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Senator Burdick. Senator Hansen. 

Senator Hansen, My, Chairman, I will make the observation, I 
too will be very much interested in reading the full GAO report. I 
do have before me a pi-ess i-elease issued by the Chairman of this 
Full Committee. Senator Jackson, and it is difficult, really, I should 
think it might be unfair to the thrust of the GrAO report to com- 
ment just on the basis of the press release. I am pi'ompted neverthe- 
less to make this observation. A few years ago in full conformity 
with particular attention to minorities, the idea was all of the schools 
should be integrated, I know in my State of Wyoming this was true, 
schools were- phased out, Indian youngstei^s there, were encouraged 
to go to other schools, and we find there was an exceedingly high 
flrop-out rate. Part of it wasn't probably attributable to the high 
schools in Lauder and Riverton, necessarily, so much, as to, in part, 
the way a number of these families li\e. It was, for example, usual 
for them to go to Idaho, and help with the potato harvest, and take 
their youngsters with them, taking them out of school. When they 
would get back and re-enroll in school, they would be at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage, having missed part of that academic year. 

We discussed this matter with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ 
we met with groups of people there. The Wyoming delegates joined 
in helping get funding for a school on the reservation, dealing pre- 
cisely with this, and trying to make available education opportunities 
for drop-out students. 

Then, we found, that not all of the Indians on the reservation 
tliought that was a good idea. Specifically, the Arapalioes were in- 
trigued with the idea and the Shoshones were not enamoured with 
the idea. 

I thijik, in order to make a fair evaluation of what has been done 
in these last few yeai*s — and I don't mejvn to imply at all that there 
is politics in this pmss release — I would note that there have been 
some things done, effoi^ts made, that I think may be worthy of some 
consideration and I would hope that . what I have said might con- 
tribute a little bit toward an overall objective evaluation of what 
has been done, I might say Mr. Gerard has been very helpful in 
trying to help us get the sort of thing going out there, that we hope 
would bo helpful in bringing these youngsters back who have dropped 
out of school. 

Mr, LoESCH. May I say a word here, Mr. Cliairman, in regard to 
this. Diiriiig my statement or Mr, Hrfwkins', I forget "which, iSie * * 
remark was made that the Bureau has not fully completed aiiy 
examination it may be making of the Indian communities' attitude in 
this regard. 
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You are perfectly aware of the idea, Mr. Chairman, of self- 
determination that we have been pushing in this administration. I 
think that overall opinion of the Indian community, if tliere is one, 
should be given great weight by this committee in consideration of 
this bill, and I, for one, and I am certain air. Hawkins and the rest 
of the Bureau, will be most intei-ested in the testimony of the Indian 
witnesses that you are going to hear in future hearings. I might even 
say that if evaluation of the testimony before this committee and 
our evaluation of the attitude of those portions of the Indian com- 
munity which do not testify before tins committee, indicated that 
there was strong Indian support for tlie bill, we could reconsider 
our position. 

Senator Burdick. We have a vote on the floor, Senator Fannin 
is going to preside over the. committee until wo have the five-bell 
warning, at that time we will be in recess another 10 minutes or so. 

The committee will be in recess for 10 minutes. 

(Recess.) 

Senator Burdick. Gentlemen, I have one or two more questions 
here, and that is all I will liave. Perhaps my colleagues will ask you 
some questions. 

The committee understands there are instances where Indian stu- 
dents in Bureau schools are without teacliers for various periods of 
time because the Bureau has not made arrangements to have the 
required number of substitute teachers available to take over when 
teachers are absent. If this is coi*rect, why has the Bureau allowed 
the situation to contmue, particularly when it recognizes the acliieve- 
ment level of Indian students is below the national average? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, the hiring of substitute teachers is 
left to the operations of our areas, if not the actual agencies where 
substitute teachers are employed. I am going to ask Dr. Benham to 
respond to that. I can certainly understand the unavailability of 
substitute teachers in some instances. For instance in a small two- 
or three-teacher day school in remote Alaska, where we send a teacher 
up there to reside in the village, there is just not available in that 
village someone to teach who is qualified. What happens is a teacher's 
aide or some other person teaches there as a substitute. 

Dr. Benham. It is true with the Navajo, there are tvv'o factors that 
keep us from hiring substitutes, who would be very desirable. The 
first is that matter of having funds to hire somebody for this job- 
As important as it is, our source of funding is such this year that we 
cannot do it. The other point that keeps us from doing it, is the 
point that Mr. Hawkins made. We are hopeful in the future we will 
be able to offer the funds and perhaps get substitutes who are just 
available for f j ob. 

Senator Buicdick. Our next question has been answered, what has 
the Bureau done to overcome this problem, and it is the question of 
funding and availability. 

Mr. LoESGH. Mr. Chairman, I think it needs to be reemphasized 
that it is not necessarily, although no doubt apparently, a lack of 
f 'indmg. . * . 

Where the situation occurs primarily is in remote areas. As a con- 
sequence, it is also a matter or availability of substitutes in a remote 
area. 
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I can conceive, if we had everything we want in life, of having 
a sort of circuit rid^r siibstitnte teacher, who would he on call to go 
out to these remote villages, but that would be quite expensive, of 
conrse, since we would have to have him or her on tap a lot of times 
when you didn't jieed him. 

Senator Bukdick. Can you tell me whether or not this situation 
entails where there are more heavily populated school areas? 

;Mr. LoKscii. Not anything like the same degree, Mv, CJiairman. 

Senator BuRniciJ^. Do you have any problem getting substitute 
teachers in the more populated areas? 

Mr. Hawkins. Thci'e is the one i^roblem, Mr. Chairman, of the 
fact that for even teniporai-y hires of substitute teachers they must 
meet civil service qualifications if they are coming on even on a 
temporary basis, and there is also the problem of personnel ceiling 
limitation which may, in some instances, even in populated areas, 
require certain limitations on the mimber of substitutes that can be 
on call. I think that would be an accurate statement. 

Senator Buhdick. Before we leave this subject, do you have any 
plans to try to remedy this situation? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, I was not aware in any substantial 
way that it was a problem before the GAO report came to us. I am 
in the process now of making a more complete investigation than was 
made in the 12. schools by the GAO report, because I want to deter- 
mine the full dimensions of the problem. 

Yon may be assured that if the problem is substantial, we will 
propose remedies to it. 

Senator Burdtck. The committee understands that the Bureau does 
not have an effective management information sj^stem which would 
provide data for use in, one, identifying the educational needs of 
students; two, designating programs and activities for accomplishing 
the desired educational goals; three, budgeting and allocating re- 
sources to support these programs; and four, evaluating the cost and 
benefit of these programs in the relation to the planned educational 
goal. 

In absence of such basic information, how can the Bureau expect 
to effectively administter an educational program for Indian stu- 
dents in its schools. 

Mr. Hawkins. I would like to, Mr. Chairman, share the response 
to this question with several other people. Let me say at the outset 
tliat indeed in the recent past and up until today we have not had an 
adequate management information system which would let us in 
Washington — and I suspect those persons in the area offices — know 
of details of which programs might be under-fimded and which 
might be oyer- funded. 

This decision-making material was just not available. 

I would point out, however, Mr. Chairman, that in our 1973 objec- 
tives, which Secretary Loesch has already referred to, this was 
pointed out as a major objective for 1973; a month ago I assigned 
one of my specialists full time -to work with our offices of financial 
managebient in the development of such an information system, and 
this has now been going forward for the last month, and we hope, — 
in fact, it is expected to have the system in effect by July 1. 
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I Tvould like to suggest Mr. Sykes, our Director of Financial 
Management who is in tiie room yvith us, and jnay I ask he I'espond 
to this question also. 

Senator BurdicKo Yes. 

Mr. Sykes. My name is John Sykes, Director of Fiscal Plans and 
Management. 

Senator BuKnicK. I am sorry, Ave have another vote, a 10-miinite 
recess. 
(Recess.) 

Senator RuRmcic. ]Mr. Secretary, you were in the midst of an an- 
swer when the bells rang. 
Mr. LoEscH. If I was, Mr. Chairman* I forget what it is about 
Mr. Sykks. Mr. Chairman, Itliink it was I. 

You asked a questions about our liiiancial management system, 
and Mr. Hawkins answci-ed from the standpoint of educational pro- 
grams, and he called on me. 

What I am going to say sounds like I am disagreeing to some ex- 
tent to what Mr. Hawkins said, but I would like to go back a little 
bit in background. 

Tlie Bureau attomptcd before my tunc with the Bureau, o or 6 
years ago^ to put all of their accounts, financial acconnts, on a central 
system in Albuquerque, on Control Data Corporation ccjuipment 

Admittedly, as I look at the background on it, the tiling, as most 
Government agencies found, just didn't work well those first 2 or 
3 years. It worked, we turned out financial information, but it was not 
.sophisticated, it was not as accurate as Ave would like for it to be. 

Where I would somewhat disagree with Mr, Hawkins now is 
that within the last couple of years we have improved that system 
tremendously. 

I think that -We are now getting to the areas and to the central 
office in Washhigton accurate reports that do indicate where the 
areas stand within their programs as far as the money is concerned 
that was appropriated by the Congress. 

One of the problems^ we have been having is that during the last 
.year and a half to 2 years, as I am sure you well know, we have 
had tremendous turnovers iu personnel at the top level in the central 
ofRccas well as some of the areas. . 

I think there has been a lack of connnunication between financial 
people at my level and education people at Mr. Hawkins's level I 
thhik ;Mr. Hawkins would agree that Muthin the last 6 mouths' 
relationship with me that we have made temendous strides towards 
elimmating this lade of communication. 

We are indicating where the information is available and it is 
being supplied to Mr. Hawkins and his budget and finance staff at 
the Washington level, 

I think Mr. Benham would agree with me, that within the last 
year, the information which is being supplied to the areas has also 
been improving and as Mr, Hawkins indicated with his staff now— 
that he has built since he has been on board — his top man on this is 
^ with my . peojjle . in Albuquerque, .warking- oui? a better rej)orting 
" ' system that will give more timely information to each of the areas 
and to the central office in a more consolidated manner. 
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I think our problem — niid I can take part of the blame for tliis — 
Avlieu ^Yt^ attempted to s^»t up the system, we attempted to ^et too much 
detailed information on each school, and as a result wiien you ask 
for move detailed information, when you get 200 schools tof>'ether 
all in one pile, you do get a stack of runs this thick (indicating). 
We are attempting to cut that down» 

That is what Mr. Hawkins' people are doing now» We hope to 
get it down where in a half dozen or more sheets on Mi\ Hawldns' 
desk will be more information on which he can stand. 

On each of ]iis accounts, Bureau-wide, within each area, they would 
have it in these accounts as far as the area is concerned, and us far as 
the scliool is concerned. 

We feel we have made tremendous strides when the GAO x^eoplc 
were around. Some of niy people talked to tliem. We attempted to 
convince them this information, not necessarily at the very small 
scliool locale, but at the area level ii} a broud category level and was 
available in the budget office, in Washington. But apparently the 
way the report was written we didn't quite convince them tliis was 
available. 

This, I think, is — I think as Mr. Loesch said, in 1973 one of the 
points we are going for, beginning July 1, we will be turning out 
real good information from the machines. 

, Ox course, the information out of the machines is only as good 
as the information that goes in. This is dependent on the people in 
the field putting in the information. We think that what they have 
come up W'ith and what we can get on the machines for them is going 
to give them some real good answers as to where they stand. 

One thing that I w^ould further indicate is that, of course, getting 
in the obligations and expenditures against these accounts, doesn't 
give you much analj^sis unless the programs people get on the records 
what they have estimated they are allotting to each of those ac- 
counts, so 3'ou can tell how^ much has been spent and how much is 
left for the rest of the year. 

Even with that, any financial sheet you look at is not going to 
give j^ou the complete ansAver unless you go into some analysis of 
each one of those accounts, and that is . what the pmgrams people 
will have to do with each of these. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I add one thing to this, Mr. Chairman? 

There is a difi'ei'ence between a fijiajicial iiiforination system and 
an educational information system. The ideal educational informa- 
tion system mari'ies with the basic information data, information 
about the number of students in scliool, and average daily attend- 
ance, so you can begin to make comparisons of per pupil cost in 
various categories. 

This is what is missing at the present time, and this is something 
that w^e as education people have to supply to the computer, if you 
will, the forms and the reporting necessary on the average daijy 
attendance, the average daily membei'ship, the enrollment, and things 
of this sort. 

This is now wdiat Ave are in the process of putting together so by 
nfext September we will have an adequate systeni Avhen the kids come 
back to school. 
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Senator Burdick. That is ^vhat you intend to do? 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Senator Burotck. I am also pleased to know you fellows got to 
know each other. 
Mr. Syke&. I thmk we are relating very well, now, sir. 
Senator Buhdick. Senator Fannin ? 
Senator Fannin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don't Avant to minimize the tremendous need that we have still 
remaining in Indian education, but I do agree with you that progress 
has been made, perhaps not to our entire satisfaction, but we can 
just look at the greater anticipation now in the programs that have 
'Come forward in the last few years, great progress. 

We know that we have schools in various areas of the country 
that are now making good progress, the Navajo Community College 
in Arizona is one, and of course there are many other schools 
uround the country. 

I would like you to describe for the committee the process which 
you use to consult with the Indian community concerning the content 
and management of Indian education xerograms. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Senator 

Senator Fannin. If you do not want to take the time required to 
cover all of the programs, you can digest it and then furnish us with 
a report, 

Mr. LoESCH. Let us do that, furnish it for the record. 

I would briefly say we are provided with the very wide-spread 
consulation and mput of the Indian communities into their schools, 
but we will furnish a full report. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been moving to provide Indian people, 
in every instance possible, with a meaningful voice in decisions concerning 
programs affecting them. Such groups as Indian advisory school boards in 
BIA schools, Johnson O'Malley parent advisory committees, and the National 
Indian Education Advisory Committee are increasingly being involved in 
vital policy and program decisions. They are making recommendations con- 
cerning program directions, community needs, budget preparations, program 
evaluation and assessments, personnel management, and school administration. 

Senator Fannin. One question has come up this morniiig that I 
did want to askc Has the BIA given any consideration to Civil Service 
regulations governing teacher employment and tei\ure? Has any- 
thing been done in that regard? 

Mr. Hawkins. To the present time, apart from doing some plan- 
ning and thinking about this problem, we have made no approaches 
to the Civil Service Conimission regarding teachers. It seems, if I 
might interject a professional personal note which has not yet been 
cleared with or have the support of the Bureau or the Department, 
btit let me say this, Senator Fannin : If we continue in the direction 
in which we are going, wliich is essentially Indian control of their 
own local community schools, these are local independent school 
boards or will become so in every sense of the word, w& are talking 
about a phase-out of Civil Service teachers. 

There is no future f^r Civil Service teachers under such tx' system, 

I mi^ht add. Senator Fannin, that two other Federal systems have 
moved in this direction in the last 10 years, the overseas dependent 
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schools have eliminated the Civil Service criteria for hirin<r and em- 
ploying their teachers and while I was out in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, we eliminated the Civil Ser\dce rules and reg- 
ulations for people coming out of the United States into ]\:[icronesia. 

We have to give consideration now to the future of Indian educa- 
tion, in particular, the control of Indian education being placed in 
tm hands of local Indian communities, and whether employment 
as civil servants is appropriate for teachers coming into that system. 

I would suggest now is the time to decide this is not an appro- 
priate system for our teachers coming into the school. 

Dr. Ben'Iiak. As you know, we have tried over the past several 
years to make self-determination operative, in terms of providing 
each community with an advisoiy board of education tliat plays the 
role in the school affairs, ta become a part of tlie State school sys- 
tem, to become a part of a tribal school system or to become a con- 
tract school, such as the school with which we began in 1967. 

There has been much discussion of these, as well as the doors 
kept open for any other alternatives that the people want to come 
up with. I have been very heartened by this response in terms of 
discussion. Two schools are going to contract this year. 

Again, this leaves us open for each individual community to de- 
cide the route that it wants to take. 

Senator Bukdick. Is Rough Eock one of the schools — 

Mr. Benham. Tliey have been considering it, 

Senator Fannin. 'We Imow they need assistance, but at the same 
time if we can encourage them to have — one of the greatest needs we 
have is to a school system whereby the youngsters can live at home 
and travel to the school, but Ave realize the home condition is almost 
as important as schools themselves. 

Over the years the States have assumed greater and greater respon- 
sibility from the standpoint of financial as well as other obligations 
and have picked up the cost that formerly were borne by the Federal 
Government. 

I thinlt that the — those are the types of schools we are talking 
about, the public school Avith an Indian school board or combined 
school board or whatever it may be. 

We have to keep in mind what can we do in the way of educating 
those youngsters and accomplishing those objectives at the" least cost 
possible. 

We know that the cost of educating them is going to be more- 
They don't speak the English language Avhcn they come to school, 
and Ave do have serious problems in that regard, but I am just 
Avondering if we can't, or if you v?ould recommend Avorldng out a 
better program of the States, especially those that are so involved 
with Indian education, whether a greater portion of those costs could 
be picked up by the Federal Government. 

£)r. Beniiam. Indeed, the problem is a great one, and let's use 
Navajo as a continuing illustration. We just got the statistics the 
other day between fiscal year 1970-71, the number of youngsters 
going into schools did increase 2,000 youngsters. 

There are some problems in the public ^ool in two areas, number 
one, in the terms of funding of construction, which the bill deals 
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Avitli, and I realize tliafc tlie U.S. office will comnient on. and I reallzci 
tlie otlicr ability to finance tJie regular programs that go bGvoiid what 
is ordinarily provided in the scliools to meet some of the luviqiie needs, 

I suggest part of the problem is, as the public school people have 
talked with incj part of the problem is not having tlie assurance of 
being able to count on a regular sup|)ly of funds, sucli as Public Law 
80-10 and otJier aids that present^ exist that they need so badl}- in 
order to plan budgets and so on. 

I think that is one dimension of the problem, Senator. 

Senator Fajcnix. TJie States are hard pressed, avg all laiow. They 
come to the Government for assistance, and we are placing an extra 
burden on them. I feel it is a good program, and it is not that I am 
condemning what is happening, other than I just feel we must 
furnish a great percentage of tliese funds. 

I thinlc it is the Governmeiit-s obligation where an Indian student 
is going to a public school to finance the total cost of that .student's 
education. 

Don't you feci that is only fair? Yon know, the States cannot spend 
money tlicy don't liave. Tliey can't write insufficient fund checks. We 
at the Federal Govennnent don't worry about that, we just fipend 
money we don't have and never pa}^ it back, and that worries me just 
as nuich as the othei\ The States cannot afford to do what I thinlc 
should be done, and I think it is a Federal obligation, and I feel as 
compared to the Federal Government in our case, and the cases 
involved, the State of Arijiona is certainly one, New Mexico could, 

Mr. TLiOkscii. If I could make an observation here, I would sa^-. 
Senator, it is pretty much a question of degree. Nobody doubts, and 
we ccrtainl^y support the idea of funding extra costs required by the 
cultural background of the Indian children. That, of conrse, is the 
entire purpose of the eTohnson-O'Malley Act. 

The question of whetlier or not the ordinary program costs of 
education, that is on the same level as the non-Indian children, should 
be handled by the Federal Government, I wouldn't believe the De- 
partment would be prepared to say at this moment. 

Some of tho.se costs are covered by Title I. of course. It is Title I 
of 814 But I question, though perhaps this ought to be deferred to 
the Office of Education, whether the Federal Govermnent ought to 
pay everything. After all. States have an obligation. 

Senator FA^^XI^^. I am talking about reservation Indian j^oungsteic. 
The States are taking over an obligation they were not required to 
take oyer. In other words, the EIA would still continue furnishing 
education to that youngster if the State did not take over. The State 
5s assuming that obligation at a lesser cost than it would be to the 
Federal Goveniment than if he remained in a BIA school, 

r don't see why the Federal GoA^ernment wouldn't take advantage 
of that, and benefit to that extent, and really ivy to promote it. 

'Mr. LoESCH. Well, certainly I am kind of talking off the top of 
my head on this. I haven't given that sufficient consideration or con- 
sulted at all about it. 

Senator Burdick. May I interrupt. There is the 5-minute warn- 
ing again.. Since it is 5 minutes after 12, we will adjourn. * • 

We will be voting to 2 o'clock, as it appears now. 
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Would it be inconvtMiiejit for you and your statf to coine back at 
2 o'clock, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. LoKSCH. Not for luy staff. Mr. Chairman. It M'ould be hard for 
me. 

Senator BtxnnTCK. I have some questions with regard to the report 
tliat ])as ).)ecn filed with regard to the bill. I have .sonic qnestiojis'tbnt 
I would like to ask, so long as someone with the knowledge will bo 
back. 

We will be in recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., this same day . ) : 

AFrERNOON SESSION 3 IMVl. 

Senator Bukdick. My colleague from Arizona advised me that Dr, 
Shofstall ha? a problem on his return to Arizona, and I wonder if 
it would be inconvenient to any of the other witJiesses if he was 
called right after the Department is finished. If not we will call liim 
after we get through with the Depaitnient witnesses. 

These questions liave to do with the report and structure of tlie bill. 

On page 4, bottom of the first paragraph, the report statics, the 
transfer of education programs to the National Board would cause a 
serious fragmentation of the Lulian Affairs and is squarely opposed 
by the Indians. Have j'ou undertaken a scientific survey to support 
this statemcrit? 

Mr. Hawki??s. Noj sir, ^ve have not inulertaken a scientific survey 
to support this statement. These are feelings which have been gleaned 
from a wide range of Indian meetings, including our National Ad- 
visory Committee meeting and represent a feeling of consensiis, Mr. 
Chairman. We feel that the Indian voice will be heard next week, 
and should that voice be different from what our own feelings are, 
as Secretary Loesch indicated, we will be willing to reevaluate our 
own position. 

Senator Burdick. On page 4, the last paragraph, your report men- 
tions two bills, S. 1573, wliich would jDrovidc for the assumption of 
control of Federal programs by Indians and S. 2238, which would 
amend the Johnson-O'Malley Act to enable Indian tribes to be con- 
tracting parties thereto. 

Both bills are part of the President's legislative package to imple- 
ment his July 8, 1970 message to Congi*css. It is our understanding 
that the National Coimcil on Indian Opportunities conducted 18 
separate regional conferences with Indian tribal ijroups at a co.st of 
approximately $40,000. To interpret this legislation to tlie Indian 
people; to gain their understanding, and hopefnlly tlieir then endorse- 
meut of the various bills. 

Has tliis effort resulted in any widespread endorsement by tribal 
leaders of the President's Indian legislative package? What about 
S. 15Y3 and S. 7328, which you single out in your report? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, of my personal knowledge I cannot 
at this point give you the results of those meetings held by the 
NCIO. May T ask if Sir. "BelTham has had aiiy other feelings, and 
if not I would be happy to supply something for the record. . 
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Mr. BEXHA2yr. No, jMr. ILnvkins, I do not. 

Mr. Hawkixs. ]Mr. Chairmim, may I introduce Mr. Eobert Bruce 
of our legislative council who may have some light to spread on this. 

Mr. BRUcr:. Mr. Chairman, there were 14 meetings held, 10 meetings 
held, around the country. I participated in six of those meetings. The 
bills which were introduced this year, which in the case of the take- 
over bill was an amendment from last year, were changed in some 
respects in recognition of changes thai were asked in the bill by the 
tribes resulting from those healings. 

The hearings were held in two different sequences, the first se- 
quence was to explain the bill and then they went back for the second 
set of meetings to get the recommendations of the tribe. 

The two bills mentioned in the report were amended to reflect the 
Adews of the tribes in most part. There were some recommendations 
that the administration was unable to accept. The administration did 
consider all of the views represented by the tribes during the second 
set of hearing, and tried to bring those bills before they w^ere rein- 
troduced into conformity with the tribal views. 

Senator Burdick. But it didn't embrace all of the views. 

Mr. Hawkins, In some instances they were unable to do so because 
of various reasons. 

Senator Burdick. Given the wide range of opinions ainon?/; {]x^. 
tribal groups, the reservation versus urban interest; the regxonai 
tribal interest, and so forth, do you believe it is possible to gain a 
valid Indian consensus 'on far-reaching legislative proposals such as 
S. 2724? Do you expect to get an Indian consensus on the President's 
total Indian legislative package? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, in my own personal view, Iny ex- 
perience with Indian groups across the countrj^ for the last 15 years, I 
think it will be difficult to get a consensus given by a diversity of 
circumstances which will face many Indian groups, the interest of 
each being somewhat different. 

If, however, we narrow the gauge of consensus to the major con- 
stituency which the Bureau serves, which are those Indians who live 
on reservations and who are one-fourth degree Indian blood or more, 
I do believe it is possible to get a fair consensus from thh group. It 
will not even be under any circmnstances 100 percent, and they only 
represent let's say, a 60-percent view. I do feel that there may be an 
opportunity to get a consensus froiii the on-reservatiori Indian groups. 

Mr.^BRDCE. Mr. (Jhairman, may I add to thatj and I think you are 
aware of how that consensus on some issues is arrived at. 

As an example. President Nixon introduced in his package an 
Indian Financing Bill which is in part financing—which in part con- 
sidei'S and incorporates some long-discussed financing intiatives that 
the Government has had with reference to Indian tribes and I believe 
that generally the bill the President put in, which has had long-time 
consiaemtion by the Congress, does have the majority support of 
reservation Indiajis, and that consensus was arrived at over a long 
period of years, as with Indian input in hearings and in consultations 
with them. ^ , 

But using that as an example, I do believe that you can get some 
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kind of general Indian consensus on UiOSt of the features that the 
President lias presented in the bill "as well as on the educational 
mea,sure. 

Senator Buhdick. This consensus you refer to refers to the finance 
aspect; doesn't it? 
Mr. Brugk. I'es. 

Senator BuRnrCK. Do you know of any consensus on S. 2724: from 
the Indian people? 

Mr. Hawkins. No, sir. I can say I was out with the House Hearing 
on Educatioi^ Proposals, and I do know there was fairly general 
testimony from groups in \-arious parts of the country to the effect 
tliat not all but a good, more than majority of the tribes, I would 
say, did oppose fragmenting the education activities of the Bureau. 
They did not want it separated out. 

I think if you would obtain a copy of those hearings you would 
find that was' a position taken by a majority of the tribes, not every- 
one. 

Senator Burdick. Where was that hearing held ? 

Mr. Haw^kins. Those hearings were held in Various places of the 
country ; New Mexico, Calif orma, Washmgton and Alaska. Mr. Eon- 
ham was present at the hearing in New Mexico and I think he can 
give you some views on what was said in the jMexico liearing. 

Senator Burdigk. As the former witness just said, next week we 
will get some more consensus. 

The first paragraph on the last pa^e of the report comments on 
- Indian Advisory School Boards in me Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Schools. 

How many advisory boards are now in existence ? 

Mr. Hawkins. There are 200 advisory boards now in existence, Mr. 
Chairman, one for each of our schools. 

Senatoi- Burdigk. What is the their powers and authori- 

ties? 

Mr. Hawkins. The scope of the i>' tV^ers and authority of these 
boards tends to vary depending on th . irea in which they are located 
and the school which they serve. I would look at perhaps a pretty 
good cross-section of how these boards function, to ask Dr. Benham 
to tell us how they function on the Navajo. 

Dr. Benham. In 1959, the Navajo tribal council passed a resolution 
establishing school boards for the Federal schools on the reservation. 
Tlie school board is made up of representatives of ;he local chapter, 
which is somewhat like a county sort of arrangemGiit, and from the 
local chapter board membei^ ai'e elected to the school or schools that 
serve the cliapter. 

Board members make regulations as to the pei\aonnel, participate 
in legislative deA elbpment processes in what is to be offered in tlie 
school. 

The schools follow a State course of study, but a number of things 
can be done in addition to that. The boards pretty much work in the 
advisory capacity on all areas of tribal council makeup, agency 
boards, and they also establish an interagency 'board which meets to 
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consider things wliich could not be settled on an agency scliool board 
basis or local scliool board basis. 

Along ViiUi this out at Arizona State University, there lias been a 
school board training program in oi^eratioii foi* the last ;3 yeai's* 

1 think one of the oUshots of this that I can't help but nientioii is 
sonietlung that I think is due in some measure to the emphasis given 
in school alfairs, is that at the present time, all of the public school 
districts on the IS^avajo reservation have a majority of members who 
are Navajo, not only in Federal schools but paiticipatioii in the pul)lic 
schools has picked up. 

Senator Buijdick. When differences of opinion arise, whose view 
generally prevails? 

Mr. Beniiam, Let's take on the selection of personnel, as an exam- 
ple. 

It is the Federal Administration that signs the selection certificate. 

I would say 95 percent of the time there has been accord. It lias 
not come to a confrontation in the other 5 'percent of the time. 
The Federal school personnel does the selecting. 

Senator Bukdtck. When a school admiiiistratiou or teacher turns 
out to be unacceptable to tlic advisory board, does tlie board possess 
any legal authority to dismiss such employee ? 

Mr, Bexiiaji. No legal authority. 

Senator Bukdick. They can recommend ? 

Mr. Bexiiaji. Yes. 

Senator Buri^^ck. But the liual decisioii is in the Federal adminis- 
tration? 
Jlr. Ben HAM, Yes, sir. 

Senator Bukdick. In the same paragraph of your report you men- 
tion an Indian Education Advisory Committee? 

Are its f mictions, authorities set forth in a formal charter? 

Ml'. HA^yKINS. No. Mr. Chairman, they are not set forth in any 
formal charter. We are ciirixintly working on, for the sigiiatui*e of 
the Secretary of the Interior, a charter for this committee which 
gi'ew somewhat like Topsy, beginning back in 1967, v*'heii former 
Commissioner Bennett appointed a number of members to advise him 
^ on Indian Education problems. I would say that the use of that 
Board has tended to vary with the Commissioner of Lidian Ailaii's 
and the person who is in my i)osition as Director of Educational 
Programs. 

It is my hope that by a fomial chartering by the Secix^tary of 
Interior, this group will gain more legitimacy and more authority' 
in making its recommendations to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. I tliink the controlling word in this group ls the word 
advisoiy because it is an ad\dsory committee. 

Senator Bukdick. And not formally organized. 

Mr. BENHAnr. Not formally organized, except insofar as it has been 
reauthorized by the Secretary of Interior, wliicli is required by 
Executive order every 2 years. 

Senator Burdick. It is purely advisory and has not any real formal 
strucfoire. 
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!Mr. BKxrrAiNr. It lias a formal structure in tliat the incnibers are 
appniiited for 3 yoars on n rotating basis. They ai'e conipensaled 
lat several levels. Wc have four meetings a year, they keep their min- 
utes and make tljeir formal recommendations. I cannot point to a 
piece of paper -which is their cliartcr at tliis point in time. 

Senator I5i;!aHCK. Can you identify si? major policy decisions in 
education made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs during the past 
year wliich ]iave been directly influenced by this advisory conunittee? 

If you can't name six, can you name five and so forth ? 

What decision has been made that dii-ectly has been influenced or 
effected by this advisory connnittee ? 

iMr. Kawkiks. Mr, Cliairman, I can name several offhand. Number 
one, the decision to make a major stndy of all of our ofr-reservation 
boarding schools in ordei to attempt to determine what the future of 
tliose schools ought to be, was a direct outgrowth of studies and 
recommendatior made by the National Advisory Committee. The 
emphasis which - are preparing to place on early childhood educa- 
tion is another ex. -laple. The budget currciitly before the Congress 
])rovides for $1,600,000 for a given e^^'T)rt in early oliildhood cdnca- 
tion on Indian reservations, a id was an outgrowth of a direct recom- 
mendation made by this advisory committee. The efforts which we 
will be making and giving more authority to the contract schools 
was in part from their recommendations before I came on board and 
in part their recommendations influenced the President's message in 
1970. ... ■ 

The special education effort which is going to be a major thrust in 
H'74 is a-nother recommendation which was tiic result of the advisory 
committee's recommendations. 

^ There is one other one which I can luention. "^^e have this past 
fiscal j^car and this current fiscal year been faced with a great deal 
more emphasis on^ the cr/lturally relevant education for Indian 
schools. Offhand tills is about as good as I can do. 

Senator Btjrdtck. How much money have you budgeted to the sup- 
port of the advisory committee? Anything besides their per diem- and 
mileage ? 

Mr. Hawkins. I will have to ^et the exact amount for tho record, 
Mr. Chairman, but we do in addition to their per diem and mileage 
provide for program review business to off-r-^servation boarding 
schools and other special education programs, s.^ .heyntnay have the 
benefit of taking a look at these programs and malring recommenda- 
tions to you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Approximately $32,000 was budgeted for PY'71. Because of the increased 
involvment of the National* Indian Education Advisory Committee, the budget 
for this fiscal year (Fy:72) was increased to $50,000 and is used primarily 
for per diem, travel, and intermittent pay. 

Senator Burdick. Yoii saj' this committee meets four times a year. 
'^Vliere does it meet ? 

Mr. Hawkins. In varying places, nsnally in conjunction with one 
of these major programs they want to take a look at. The past year 
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tliej^ met on the Hopi Reservation. The advisory boiuxl met in Bill- 
ings, Montana, in order to take a look at the Northern Clie^^enne 
Eeservation. 

They met at San Diego to take a lo(»k at the m'ban Indian educa- 
tion program there. They ^vill be meeting here at the end of this 
month in order to meet, in addition to their o^vn deliberation, witli 
Commissioner Marland. 

Senator Btjrdick. In the same paragraph on the last page of your 
report, states: 

•'The BIA works closoly with the other Federal Agencies, particu- 
larly the Office of Education in tlie planning and operation of Indian 
education." 

Is there a formal systematic planning effort between the BIA and 
Office of Education setting forth joint goals, objectives priorities and 
strategics designed to overcome the educational deficiencies of Indian 
children, and if so, please outline tlie mechanics of sucli planning to 
tlie committee. s 

Mr. Hawkins. It is formal relationship which begun at least a 
year ago with a joint signuig of the memorandum of understanding 
with Commissioner Mariana and Mr. Bruce in examhiation of Title I 
funds in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and has continued on a fonnal 
and informal basis since then. At the present time we scheduled the 
meetings once a week with Dr. Hazoff in the U.S. Office of Education, 
in which we have already planned an agenda for about a month ahead, 
in whicli we examine specific problems of Indian Education and ways 
of uniting to solve these problems. 

Tomorrow we ai'C meeting on how best to fund from the U.S. 
Office of Education and ours, the efforts to produce more culturally 
relevant materials for Indian reservations and tribal groups in both 
elementary and high schools. 

Senator Btodick. That is not a formal stage. You meet when 3^ou 
think you have a problem and you don't meet regidarly ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Since about a month ago we have started meeting 
regularly once a week, and we have set aside one morning or after- 
noon a week, depending upon thn- various schedules when the two 
officers can get together to consider these formal agenda items. We 
have projected this item somtime in the past, so we do work on them 
in advance. 

Senator Btjrdick. The staff would like to send yow some questions 
along these lines, and if you would mind replying, to them, we will 
make that a part of the record too. 

Mr. Hawtiins. Yes. 

Senator Bukdick. On the last page of your report; in paragraph- 
two, reference is made to S. 2034, to provide an additional Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior whose primary res]Donsibilities would in- 
clude Indian and territorial affairs. Are you aware of the Senate's- 
legislative history on this bill ? 

Mr. Haw^kins. No, sir, I am not personally aware of it. 

Senator Burdick. We passed the bill, 

Mr. HA^vKINS. Then I applaud the Senate. 
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Senator BuitDicis:, Looking at this bill as a whole, do you have any 
objection to it other than AVliat appears in Title I, the Board of 
Kegents asked that. 

^ Mr. Hawkixjs. I wonld prefer cO defer to tlie U.S. Oflice of Educa- 
tion in that regard, Mr. Chairman. 

Quite frankly, the Departmenc has no position on the rest of the 
bill and I personallj^ have no objections to the rest of the bill, except 
insofar as the implication — -vN'ell I think the implications in the rest 
of the bill for Indian education are very significant, but the details 
have not been under major study by our oflice and I would prefer not 
to comment further on that. 

Senator Bxtrdicb:, At the moment your Bureau does not have any 
objection to any portion other than the Board of Eegents at the 
moment. 

Mr. Hawkins. No, that's correct. 

Senator BuiiDiCK. You have no objection to upgrading teachers 
and the like? 
Mr. Hawkins. No. 

Senator Buhdick. And no objection to expanding Johnson- 
O'Malley?. 
Mi\ Hawkins, No, sir. 

Senator Btjiidick, And you would assume v. this moment the core 
of your objection is the Board of Eegents ? 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 
Senator Bttrdicjk. Senator Fannhi. 
Senator FANNi.y. Tliank ydtf, Mr. Chairman. 

On the BIA & HEW agreement of understanding, there are several 
questions whicli I would appreciate your answermg regarding the 
implementation of that agrfiement. Also, I have some questions con- 
cerning your position respecting the comment you made on the "frag- 
mentation of the responsibility for Indian education." 

I will submit those questions to you, and I appreciate very much 
your patience, and I apologize for the breaks in between. 

(The questions referred to and the responses are in appendix A.) 

Mr, Hawkins. AVe welcome your questions. Senator. 

Senator BuiiDiCK. The staff has a few budget questions and then 
we wil! send you back to your office. 

Mr. Gerard. Mr. Hawkins, we want to establish for the conmiittee's 
information a little more detail on the purposes of the so-called 1299 
account or the 129^ program. 

Can you explain briefly the purpose of this accoimt and program ? 
You may re''y on your budgetary people. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, I would like to call on Mr. Sykes for 
that. 

Mr. Sykes. Mr. Chairman, this is an account, that is, I guess, best 
tenned as an overiiead account that the Bureau has. It has the ex- 
penses that we have to incur that run across the board, do not lit in . 
any ono particular program such as education, welfare or resource 
management or construction. It is divided into two parts, one is 
administrative expenses, one we call program expenses. Tlie total of 
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the ndministi'ntive expenses is irinde uj) of $0 million approprintioiis 
in our budget, called /general administrative expenses. I think it is 
$0,070,000 Jiiul the lust of it is the other $3 million which makes \\\y 
$9 million assigned on a pi'opoitionate basis, based on mone}^ added 
to the other activities. This makes up $9,827,000, which is what we 
call the administrative ovei'head. There is another $13 million which 
is nlso assigned in a proportionate basis to the program activities. 
These things cover such things as our big Indian affaii's data center 
in Albuquerque, which we use for financial information as well as 
some of the other information that we will be putting on for educa- 
tion and the others. In total, Mr. Chairman, this overhead, including 
the 0 nnllion which is appropriated, iimomits to a little more than 
5 i^ereeiit of our totnl appropriation of something o\ 3r four hun- 
dred million dollars. It covers everything from the conunissioner's 
office and his staif on down to the agency superintendent and his 
staff at the lowest level. 

Mr, Geuai?!). Can yoi; produce for the record the anioimt of money 
assessed against the education appropiiution for the 1299 program, 
for the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Sykes, Yes, sir, right now the amount for administration is 
$l,530j000j which is .9 percent of the appropriation for education and 
the prograin expense item is $5,449,000 wliich is 8.3 percent of their 
appropriation or a total of 4,2 percent^ and that 4,2 percent is applied 
across the board. 

jMr, GrERARD. So the total '\ssessment against education then is in 
the ueiHiborhood of $6,900,000 « 
Mr. Sykes. Six million nine hundred seventy-nine. 
Mr, GiEKARi). Closer to 7 million. 
Mr. Sykes. Yes. 

My. Glirard. Would it be fair to sa,y that with 50,000 Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in Bureau schools, that the average expenditure for the 
- education of these students is about $150 a student, 

Mr. Syices. You mean if you put the 50.000 into the 7,699,000 ? 
]Mr. Gerard. Yes, sir. 
Mi\ Sykes. Yes. 

Mr. GERtiRD. I have one other question you will have to respond to 
later for the record. I would like to read it, however, and provide 
you with a copy following the hearing today. This has to do with the 
education budget also. It has come to the committee's attention that 
during the 5-year period ending June 30, 1971, th\^ Bureau of Indian 
Affairs expended about $500 million in carrying.out federally operated 
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Lidian oducatioji programs, inchuling about $50 million ohtainod 
throuj»'h other Federal i)rooTanis. including tin* Elementary' Ediica- 
tioii Act of Idinh 

For oacli of these live preceding fiscal years, can you detail for the 
committee tlie following information. 

One, total assessments against these education funds at headquar- 
ters for administration and other support services. 

Two, the amount of education funds allocated to each of your 
11 area ollices ; 

Three, the total nouedncation activities, if any, charged against 
these funds in each of the 11 area oflices. 

^ Four, the net expcnditui^es of education funds at the various facili- 
ties and installations which are considered to come wiv'hin the 
Bureau's educational system for Indian children. 

We railizc that you can't rosi)ond fully to these questions today, 
but we would like to have the answers for the record. 

Mr. Sykes. YeSj I will, thank you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Bureau op Indian Affaius 

(1) It lias come to the Committee's attention that durin/r the 5-year period 
ended June 30, 1971, the BIA expended about $500 miUion in carrying out the 
FederaUy-operatcd Indian education programs, including about $50 million 
obtained through other Federal programs, such as the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

For each of these five preceding fiscal years, can you detail for the Com- 
mittee the following information : 

1. Total assessments against these, education funds at headquarters for 
administration and other support services. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
1. EDUCATION ASSISTANCE. FACILITIES AND SERVICES CHARGES FOR GENERAL SUPPORT, FISCAL YEARS 1967-71 



Fiscal year 


Appro- 
priated 


Adminis- 
tration 


Percent of 
program 


Other 
support 
services 


Percent of 
program 


Total 
general 
support 


Percent of 
program 


1967 

1968 

1969 , 

1970 

1971 


$84. 397 
86, 937 
96.485 
.V 117.815 
.. 143,657 


$92B 
956 
1.061 
1,266 
1.528 


l.I 
1,1 
I.I 
1.1 
1.1 


$1,919 
2.040 
2.49B 
3,617 
4.676 


2,3 
2.3 
3.6 
3,1 
3.2 


$2, 847 
2,996 
3, 559 
4 883 
6, 204 


14 
3,4 
3.7 
4,2 
4.3 



2. The amount of education funds allocated to each of your 11 Area Offices. 

3. The total non-education activities, if any, charged against these funds in 
each of the 11 Area Offices. 
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4. The net expenditures of education funds at the various facilities and 
installfctions wliich are considered to come within tlie BIA's educational s.vstem 
for Indian children. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
4. NET OBLIGATIONS— EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN 
Iln thousands of dollars) 

Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
yearJ967 year 1958 year 1969 year 1970 year 1971 



Educational aissistance facilities and services: 



Non. Federal 11,424 12,186 14,487 20,098 25,538 

FedBrdl laciiltiss* 

Boarding schools 54,912 58,335 62,708 69,261 82,837 

Day schools 12,834 13,733 14,963 21,299 27,330 

Indian contract schools 859 936 

Summer programs 950 " 959 ' ' 504 1,205 1.265 

Total 80, 120 85,213 92,662 ' 112,722 1^,906 



Senator Bubdick. Our next witness will be W. P. Shofstall, and 
he will be introduced to the committee by Senator Fannin. 
Senator Fannix. Thcnk you, Senator/ 

I am pleased to introduce Dr. Sliof stall, who is State Superhiten- 
dent for Public Instruction for Arizona and is a former Dean of 
Students at the Arizona State Univei^sity. He lias been working with 
•education programs for years, is a great leader in his field of en- 
deavor and we are proud to have him with us. He is a great American 
and a pe?'son we are veiy proud to have in Arizona. 

He has with him, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Grus Harrell, Deputy Super- 
intendent. He has a wide background in educational activities and 
has worked with tlie Arizona Legislature, has worked in the field, 
and has been back many times with the delegation from Arizona 
working on Indian education. We are pleased to have him with us 
today. 

STATEMENT OF DR. W. P. SHOPSTALL, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY GUS HARRELL, DEP'j . £ SUPERINTENDENT 

Dr. Shofstall. Mr. Chairman, Senator Fannin, I want to thank 
you for inviting me here to speak today. Our situation in Arizona is 
unique regarding Indian education. 

This is true, first, because we have a higher p<n*centage of Indians 
in our State than any other State with the possible exception of Alaska. 
So far as I know we have more Indians enrolled in State public school 
on Indian reservation land than any other. State. Furthermore, ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the land in Arizona is federally or State- 
owned and therefore not available for taxation for education. This is 
the critical aspect of the problem. And there are other circumstances 
which make our problem unique. 

It is for these reasons that we are especially appreciative of the 
opportunity to speak here today. 

Without a historical introduction we wish to discuss specifically 
the position of the State of Arizona I'egarding proposed legislation 
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establisliingn national Iiuliaii education program identiJiod in S. 2724 
as presented to tlic 92nd Congress, P'irst Sossion. on Octolior 20. 1971. 

President l^ichard Nixon in his inossage to Congress on July S, 
1970 lias said; 

It is long past time tliat the Indian poUcies of tlie federal goveninicut 
begin to recognize and bnild npon tlie capacities in id insights of Indian people, 
both as a matter of justice nnd a matter of enlightened social policy. We nnist 
begin to act on the basis of what the Indisnis themselves have been long 
tening ns. The time hns come to break decisively witli the past nnd croat 
conditions for a new era in which the Indian t'utnre is determined by Indian 
actions and by Indian decisions. 

We believe the President wortld not liavo made such a stiitenient 
had ho not studied the plight of the American Indians, Wo in 
Ari;^ona agree fully with the policy eiumciated by the President. AVe 
do not. howevoi\ agree witli all parts of the proposed legislation set 
forth in S. 2724. 

For example, 27 percent of the land area in Ari55ona is held in 
trust by the Federal Government for Indian uses as Indian reserva- 
tions, 44.5 percent of the land in our State is other Federal property. 
The State of Arizona owns 13.2 percent of the land in the State. This 
distribution of ownership leaves only 15.3 percent of the Itmd 
available for partially financing the total needs of the State of 
Arjzona. S. 272-1 does not seem to recognize such facts. 

In the area of education we seem to be doing quite welL even with 
great limitations. For example — ^^and I believe these figures to be 
quite important — public school enrollment for children of Indian 
heritage in Arizona during 1900-1970 was 14,322. That eurolhnent 
during 1070-1971 was 16,366, an increase of 2.000 in one year. 

We expect the enrollment for this current fiscal year to be a little 
above that. The projected enrollment for next year, 1972-1973 is 
19,608 Indian children in public s'^-hools on the i-eservation. In 1973- 
1974 we estimate there will be 24,842 children. These numbers do 
not include the Indians who have left the reservation, moved info our 
cities and towns and become truly self-supporting tax paying citizens 
of the State of Arizona. 

Senator B^jrdick. May I ask a question at this point. Tliis increase, 
a portion is population growth. '^^Hiat is the balance of it? 

Dr. SnoFSTALL.. Senator, I don't think it is. I think they are stu- 
-dents who do move. Mr. Harrell would have a guess as to what 
causes it. 

Mr. Harrkll. Population growth moving from BIA schools and 
mission schools into the public schools. 
Senator Burdick. Thank you. 

Dr. SiiOFSTALL. We in Arizona try not to differentiate between the 
Indian child in public schools oi/the reseirvations and any 'other 
child attending the public schools in cities <aud towns not on an 
Indian reservation. 

The U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office 
of Education, issued, for the fiscal year 1970, statistics concerning 
Indian children showing that 18,953 Indian children in Arizona 
attend Federal BIA schools.* It is quite apparent that the Indians 
themselves prefer and are attending the public schools in Arizona 
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ill fzrocatcr nmnlKJvs oach yoiiv. Tn otluT words, they uro voting with 
their feoL 

Tho proposed lot^islntion before tliis committee cstablislics a 
Xjitioiial Board of JJegi^iits for Indian education. It is our opinion 
tliat such a Board of Regents is. in fact, needed. Wc would, liowever, 
recommend that tlie intent of Congress slionld clearly stntu that tlie 
]^oard of Kegents shnll work with and throngh the State Depart- 
ment of Education hi those States havmg Indians attending public 
schools on the I'o.servntions in the establislnnetit of goals and objec- 
tives of a Xational Indinn Education Program. 

Arizona does not agree tliat funds to sui)poi't educational progrnnis 
in public .schools sliould he adniini.stered by Indian tribal .organ i /.a - 
tions. Mr. Chaii*man, T Avonld like to emphasize this. But we do feel 
they should be administered by Indinn School boards. I think all of 
our school bonrds on the reservations have one or more Indians, nnd 
prnctically nil of them have u majority of Indians on the school 
bon rd. 

If public education vithin the State is a State responsibility and 
there is a serious question concerning this regarding the cducntion of 
Indinns living on reservation lands, tlien negotiated contracts and 
agreements for funds to .suppov't such educational programs Avithiu 
the framework of the ]:)ublic scliool system of a State should be nego- 
tiated wuth the State authorities. 

The States have been Avilling, but not always able, to involve Indian 
people, eitlicr tln-ongh their tribal leadei-s or individually. 'Most if 
not alb of the public schools on reservation lands or near rosci'vations, 
in Arizona do now have local Indian board members. ^ 

The developjuent by the Board of Regents of a program of voca- 
tional, technical and careei or higher education for Indian youth 
and adults certainly can be better done at the State level. The State 
of Arizona, beginning last yeai*, has and will, in my opinion, appro- 
priated sribstantially mor{j state funds per capita for the deyelopnient 
of an intelligent cai-eer education program than any other individual 
State in the Union. 

T can snbstantinte that. 

There is established in the U.S. Office of Education, an Office of 
Indian Edncntion for administering the provisions added by this 
title. TJie Office of Indian Education shall be headed by a deputy 
commissioner appointed by the U.S. Commissioner of Education from 
a list of nominees submitted by tlie nationtil Board of liegents for 
Indian Education of the Department of Interior. We tend to agree 
with this. 

Title II of the proposed legislation provided or conditioned entitle- 
ment of a grant to a local educational agency having at least 10 Indian 
children, except in Alaska, Califorjiia and Oklahoma. This title au- 
thorizes funds for planning evaluative i^ilot projects, establishing, 
maintenance and operation of designed programs including minor 
remodeling of schools and classrooms and acquisition of specially de- 
rsig-ned equipment to meet the educational needs of Indian children. 

The conditions and provisions are juunerons and indicate the con- 
tract is between the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the local 
school districts. We foel the contract slionld be between tlie U.S. 
•Commissioner and fhc State department of education. 
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Finally, of course, tlie proposed statute does provide tliat tJic State 
ftgejicy may coinineJit oji appliciitioiis for such funds. 

Again, ^ve would ask, is education a State responsibility ? 

Wc in Arizona do believe ia local autonomy and do, as far as is 
possible and practical, i^rovide local scJiool districts with technical 
and professional iissistance in designing, implementing and evaluat- 
ing their own educational programs. 

However, we recognize also that with total hivolvemcnt it is not 
possible to get all pariicipants to agree with all things, therefore, 
there must be some agency, entity or individual to malvc final 
decisions. 

Tlie changes in existing statutes are agreed to with one exception. 
Public Law S1-87-J-. at least in Ai'izona, does not require any amend- 
. ments at tliis time. This public law was amended, I bcJicvc, in IdoS 
to include' Indian students as students eligible to be counted for the 
purposes provided for in Public Law 81-874 

On the basis of our experience, we would take issue witli anyone 
suggesting that Lidian students in Arizona are not able to participate 
on an equal basis in the school j^rogranis of a school district receiving 
874 fund.s. We would agree with the new section authorizing tlie 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to make grants to State and Jocal 
educational opportunities for adult American Indians. We are trying 
to do this in our own State much more. 

Title III of the proposed legislation amendment to the higher 
edncatioji Act of 1965 is acceptable and necessary. 

We agree that the Title IV amendments to the Johnson-O'iMallcy 
Act — ^to provide constructioii funds — are also necessary. We feel that 
construction of school facilities by school districts on or near Indian 
reservations educating large numbers of Indians could more properly 
be handled by the Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
than through HEW via Public Law 815. 

It is su'ggestcd that Public Law 815 be amended to delete eligibility 
of school districts qualified to participate under Title IV of this 
proposed, legislation. In other wordsj not have it in both pieces of 
legislation. 

Sinc6 -1954, Arizona has provided a good educational program for 
the Indian children in our State, both on resen ations, and Aye have 
manj^ i^servations, and near reservations. We have 14 tribes in 
Arizona, all living on reservations. 

As stated heretofore, the In.dian people leaving the reservations 
and coming to Phoenix, Tucson, Globe or any other city or town are 
treated as other residents of that community and seem quicldy to lose 
their identitj^ us an Indian. 

The rapid growth in numbers of Indians voluntarily being edu- 
cated in the public schools is tremendous in Arizona. 

The question ha« repeatedly been asked whether a State can tax 
the income of reservation Indians. This question in the past has been 
"one of little practical importance, but now, due to the current 
financial crisis. in education,^ the States must search out new sources 
of revenue. ^ ^ . 

Recent attempts by three States to tax the income of reservation 
Indians have occasioned a division of judicial opinion on whether 
States have the power to levy such a tax. 

O 
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The opinions tvaco the theories that ]nstor5cally liave cojitrolled 
relations between the Indian tribes, and the States and Federal Gov- 
ernmentSj ;uialyze..modcrn judicial aj^proach to tliese relations, and 
conclude that both legal theories and public policy militate against 
holding that a State may tax the income of reservation Indians. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court denied the State poAver to tax Avliile 
tlie New Mexico and Arizona Courts of Appeal upheld the State 
power to tax incomes. 

Section 20 of the enabling act for Arizona states — I think this is 
fairly important for us : cj^ 

The people inhabiting fiaid proposed state do agree and dechire that they 
shall forever disclaim aU riglit and title to such land lying within said 
boundaries owned or held by and Indian or Indian tribe where r-ght of 
title shaU have been acquired through or from the United States or ajiy prior 
sovereignt3% and that until the title of such Indian tribes shaU have been 
extinguished, the same shall be subject to disposition and under the absolute 
jurisdiction of the Congress of the United States. 

This same section of our enabling act also contains the following: 

That provision shaU be made for the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said state and 
free from sectarian control and said schools shall always be conducted in 
English. 

It appears obvious from tliese two parts of Section 20 of the 
enabling act that it is mandatory that Arizona maintain a system of 
public schools open to all~cl]tildren of the State, except for all children 
on Indian lands. 

The State, by the terms of the enabling act, had no title, or right, 
or even jurisdiction, unless gi'anted by the consent of the Congress 
of the United States. 

The U.S. Government agreed by a treaty^ with the Navajo Indians 
signed June 1, 1868, that for every 30 children attending school, a 
house would be provided together with a teacher competent to teacl- 
the elementary branches of the Englisli language and the Navajo 
Indians pledged to compel their children; male or female, between the 
ages of 6 and 16, to attend such schools. 

Other Indian tribes with reservations in the State of Arizona do 
not have treaties with the U.S. Goveniment. The other tribes have 
been and are governed by a series of Executive orders. 

These points are brought to the attention of the committee to help 
state more clearly the position of Arizona in respectfully requesting 
that legislation pertaining to education in the States, that would not 
allow ttie States to regulate education as per the tei ms of that State's 
statutes, not be considered. 

Now, to summarize our position — incidentally, I might say, before 
coming here, we met with the leadership of our legislature, the execu- 
tive branch of government and are trying to express the position of 
our State in this matter. 

One, we believe State public school education should be available 
as near the reservation Indian child's home as practical — ^\ve have 
now Indians busiiig 40 miles one way, back and forth to public 
schools— and that these public sdiools should be an integi-al part of 
the State school system and operated just as all other State public 
sdiools off the r^ervation except for financing. 
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T\Vo, Iiidiuns can, at this tiinc, vote in public scliool elections in 
Arizona. They cjui and do elect tlieir own 'piiblic school boards and 
are vapidly becoming I'esponsible citizens in the field of State public 
education. 

If you M'ant to talk about self-detormination, I believe we have it 
in our public schools, through tlie i)ublic school boards, about as \vell 
M'orlaMl out as anywhere in the country, as any aspect of our system 
of government. 

Three. non-Indian children who live on the reservation attend the 
State public scliools in their districts llie same as the Indian children 
wlio live in the distric t receive the sanie instruction and use tlie same 
facilities. Tliis, in our opinion, is as it should be. 

Four, we are trying to be constructive here as much as v e can, we 
believo the State depaitmont of education sliould have a special de- 
])artmcnt of Indian education manned entirely by Arizona Indians 
for tlie purpose of pro^•idi;lg educational and fiiumcial ser^aces to tlie 
public schools located on Indian reservations. Tliis department should 
be financed 1A' the BIA and/or tlie U.S. Oilice of Education. 

Five, we believe the (J.S. Govei'ument has both a moral 
and legal responsibility to finance the education of Indian cliildreii 
living on Indian reservations M-hile they are attending pul)lic or BIA 
scliools, wliile* tlie State of Arizona sliould finance tJie education of 
the non-Indian children attending these .same public schools located 
on Indian reser\-ations. The educational programs in these schools 
.should be financed at the same dollar level as the programs in other 
scliools throughout the State of Arizona. 

Having stated our beliefs, we should also make clear some of the 
things we do not believe : 

One, ^ve do not believe it is possible nor desirable to try to devise 
guidelines for a uniform system of Indian education for all the dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians in Arizona or in the United States. Wq 
believe that each tribe lias unique characteristics. This is the rationale 
for a department of Indian education in the State department of 
education. 

Two, we do not believe Indians should be educated separately fi*om 
non-Indians any more than absolutely neces.sary and certainly there 
rshonld not be separate education in State public schools. 

Tlireo, we do not believe in setting up a government within a gov- 
ernment to manage Indian education any more than we would believe 
in setting up a separate State to handk^ all aspects of the' i)olitical 
lives of any other minority group. 

To repeat, we have already in operation public schools on all the 
Indian reservations in Arizona. These public schools enroll sliglitly 
more than oO percent of the Indian children living on reservatioiis ii) 
Arizona. ' 

The number of Indians on the school boards of these public schools 
varies from one to all of them. We have some instances where Indians 
are presidents of the local school boards'; Participation of Indians in 
the public school luanagement, through the local school boards, has 
been increas^ing rapidly. 

"We have studied the desires of Indian parents regarding the edu- 
cation of their children aud find no significant difi'erences from those 
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of non-Indian parents. Quite a bit of talk today has been about the 
desires of Indians. We felt the parents were the people we should go 
to. These studies were made by Indians in the language of Indians 
within the hogans in which the Indians live. 

Therefore, we anticipated the President's admonition : 

. . we must begui to act on the basis of what the Indians have 
long been telling us." 

We believe we in Arizona are now in a position to truly institute 
the spirit and the letter of the policy set forth by President Nixon, 
namly, to . . recognize and build upon the capacities and insights 
of Indian people." 

S. 2724 is obviously inadequate, as now formulated, for this noble 
and practical policy, but we oifer the full cooperation of ^ r-T State 
of Arizona in achieving the goals set forth by the President. 

I want to add, paternalism in Indian education has, in my opinion, 
been a curse on the American Indians. Senate Bill 2724 reoii]:anizes 
and strengthens this paternalism, it provides for increased Indian 
participation in the administration of this system. 

We feel tlie direction sliould be to\^•ard'more local autonomy. 

Senator Bxjrdick. Senator Fannin, do you have a question of the 
witness ? 

Senator Faxxtx. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. I commend you for a 
very commendable statement. 

How critical is the need for additional facilities in those public 
schools having a substantial number of Indian students ? I have been 
to some of tliese schools, I remember on the Hopi reservation where 
w^e had equipment there for the construction; how great is tlie need 
for additional equipment in that regard ? 

Mr. Shofstall. I would like Mr. Harrell to speak to that. 

Mr. Harrell. On the Hopi Reservation in King's Canyon, we do 
not have a school of our own. We do use a school facility of the BIA. 
That particular .school will probably want to phase out Federal opera- 
tions soon, they indicate, and operate as a public school. 

The other schools on the reservation continually make application 
each year for facilities through Public Law 8]r5. Public Law 815 has 
generally $200 million worth of applications, eligibility applications 
with an appropriation annually of around $15 million. 

So, we do not see anj"^ chance of Federal participation in construct- 
ing school facilities. 

Now, a public school in Arizona may only construct school facili- 
ties themselves by voting a bond issue. Many of the districts on the 
reservation have no taxpayers or taxable property, so they cannot 
have bond issues either. ^ .. 

Senator Fannin. I perhaps was referring to the wrong school. I 
Avas trying to think of one of the schools that I did visit. We had a 
public school with very modern equipment I think it was on the 
Hopi Reser^^ation, I recall the utilization of that equipment. 

Is thei'e anotlier Hopi lieservation school in one of the Ho])i vil- 
lages — I mean, one of the Navajo villages, and there are two schools, 
^ and the equipment is now being utilized jointly to some extent. 

Mr. H.^RRELL, Senator Fannin, I think you are thinking of Tuba 
City on the Navajo Reservation. The public school and BIA school 
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arc riglit next to one nnother. They do use tlic miiterial, tlie equip- 
ment. 

Senator Faxxix. Tlic laboratoiy at tlie BIA scliool Avas not ade- 
quate^ 

j\[r. ILvKKKLL, That is correct. 

Senator Faxxix. I was makinir a trip around tliat city, I Inxd for- • 
gotten wliere I visited tliat particular village involved, but I rciuem- 
bcr drastic ditrerciiccs betAvoen the two programs being carried for- 
ward and beyond, but what tlic BIA school is probably costing the 
Government in excess of what it wonid cost to run a public school. 

Mr. HAiiiiELL. The students in the public school, we have been told, 
is ]es.s cost than the BIA operation. In Ai"i/.onn, oni' State average is 
around $800 per student. 

Senator Faxxix. Isn't it true too that jiot to many yoars «go al- 
most all of the Indian students wore going to BIA schools, either on 
or oil' the reservation, and when Arizomi started assuming the respon- 
sibility of the education of the Indian students, by biiilding schools 
on the reservation, and the Federal Go\-ernment would cover the full 
amount? 

Mr. HauuklTj. Yes, this was about 1950. 

Senator Faxxix. I can remember we had a number of meetings in 
tliis regard, some hero in Washington and some in Arj;5ona. We 
adopted a progi-am because we thought it was best &r the training 
of our Indian youngsters, for tlieir education, to have them attend 
these schools and nmka the classrooms available to them in greater 
numbers, and tnat we M^ould assume that almost witli the assurance 
of the legislatioUj and that the Federal Government would assume 
this iinancial responsibility. 

I also recall that we had many negotiations on this phase of ac- 
ti^'ity, and wc didn't alw?i3^s come out on top. We are asisuming each 
year a greater and greater amount of the expense. 

Mr. IIauukll. Yes, sir, and it is increasing rapidly. 

Senator Faxxix. With^ tlie changes now that were referred to by 
Dr. Shofstall, the ruling in some of tlie States, it is possible we M^ill 
be up against a very serious problem, is it not ? 

Mr. SirorsTALL. As you know, Ari/.ona supports schools on the 
basis of private property, and the same cases in nearly every State 
indicates that tlie supporting of public schools on the basis of i^rivato 
property is going to be cut down very heavily. 

We look towards the point that 90 percent of the support of the 
local school district will come from the State in the future, whenever 
that comes. That means the support of the reservation schools W'ill 
have to come out of our total state budget to the extent of 90 ]:)ercent. 

Senator^ Faxxix. We look forward to the hope that we will liave 
funds available for all of our students, and certainly we want equal 
education of every youngster in the United States, and so, reali;iing 
that great problem facing us there have been considerations and 
there has been discussion, and we on the Finance Committee dis- 
cussed the different methods of taxation that would ease the burden, 
and, of course, there is value added tax and other proposals that 
have been discussed and will be considered hi the future. 
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But as far as the load that will b borne by the State of Arizona, 
in some areas of the stat(; it -vN'Oukl be so biu'densome that we would 
just ]ieed to clumge our Stale laws. 

For instance, the count}- laws we have now, when a student <roes 
from a junior college, for instance, or to n school in another county, 
it is the obligation of that county to pick up the tab. 

AVe have some counties where the Indian population is as high as 
60 percent or more. 

Mi\ SiJorsTALL. Yes. 

Senator Faxxix. Sixty percent of tlie students could possibly 

be 

Mr, SiiorsTALL. Yes. 

Senator FAXXI^^ And I guess in Xavajo and Apache counties, it 
could be greater than that. 
Mr. ITakkkix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fax-'x^ix. What steps have been taken by Arizona to imple- 
ment the President's position on Indian educational aifairs? 

Mr. SnoFSTALL. Mv. Chairman and Senator Fannin, we arc trying 
to ^ct as many of the school boards in tlie public schools oii the reser- 
vations manned by Indians as we possibly can. As I indicated, what 
we need is. .a Department of Indians with which we can help train 
our — I mentioned this moniing that Arizona State University is 
doing that. We need to have a statewide program for trailing school 
board people and helping them run their schools, but the responsibil- 
ity, legal a5 well as moral, needs to rest with the local school board, 
and we are worJiing as rapidly as we can in thin direction. 

Senator FAx^^"Ix^ Then they would be in the sariie position as all 
of the other school districts, there 'svould be, of course, the problem 
then of proper financing. I realize that is not a question I should put 
to you, the problem is at the Federal level. It does not seem reasona- 
ble or fair and equitable with these 3^oungsters, unless we have a 
different method of financing their schools. 

So, we have TO per<;ent either u?id«.r the ownei^ship or control of 
Federal Government, there is a great Federal responsibility. I thinlc — 
I don't think it is necessary trying to bring that foith. I think there 
are not too many States in that position, so we do not get the consid- 
ei'ation that should be forthcoming. 

I hope you wnll provide any additional information which you 
think would be heljDful to indicate tlve difficulty we are having and 
will have. • . 

Mr. SiioFSTALL. Mr. Chairman and Senator Fannin,, I hope you 
will, and if you get these questions to us, we assure you we will do 
our best to get you a responsible answer quicldy. 

Senator BtnrmiCK. We would like to point out one aspect of this 
legislation conqerning the right of Lrdian people to exercise control 
of Federal schools at the local level. You appear to question this 
aspect of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. SnoFSTAiiii. Yes. 

Senator Btirdick. If you take the bill and turn to page 10, I will 
read sometI:.ing with you. 
Mr. SnorsTALL. All right. 
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Senator Buiidick. Subsection (i). It reads that the Board of Ee- 
gents gives you tlie power to : 

Devise and implement proc^.dures for establishing new local Indian school 
boards v.'hich shall assume control and operation of federally supported edu- 
cation programs. Such local Indian school operations shail be financed from 
appropriations to the board and various other federal i!^inds. These local 
Indian school boards may not be given full control of a local Indian school 
unJl they have met appropriate standards and criteria established by the 
Board of Regents. The Board of Regents shall not interfere with activities 
of already established local Indian school boards, but may extend them such 
assistance as they may request ; 

There is authority to give them complete independence with Fed- 
eral finance. 

Mr. Shofstall. I fail to see the distinction, IVIr. Chairman. You 
say local .school board, Federal supported programs. Would you in- 
clude our public schools in that category ? 
Senator Burdick. No, it is just the Federal obligations. 
Mr. Shofstall. Tliat is correct, and I am talking about the public 
. .^'"hools, as opposed to the BIA schools. This does not give the author- 
\itT to the public schools to carry out Federal supported .scliools. 

Senator Btjkdick. You know we can't interfere with the public 
schools. 

Mr. SnOFSTALL. I understand you can't interfere, but I was hoping 
you could support. 

Senator Fannix. I think the question is, we have many of these 
schools on the Indian reservations, and the financing is a very drastic 
problem. 

Senator BuRofcK. Your testimony has been very helpful and we 
thank you for your contribution. 

Mr. Shofstall. I thank you for your patience. 

Senator Burdick. Our nsxt witness is Honorable Christopher T. 
Cross and Dr. Don Da vies, and Richard Hayes. You may proceed in 
any manner you wisli. I would hope we can conclude your testimony 
at 5 :00 o'clock. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER CROSS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR LEaiSLATION— EDUCATION, AND DR. DON DAVIES, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION.FOR RENEWAL; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DICK HAYES, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
SPECIAL CONCERNS; RICHARD FAIRLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION,. AjND HELEN SCHEIRBECK, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 

• Mr. Cross. Before we begin, I would like to introduce the people 
at th'i table, Mr. Fairley, Thomas Burns, Dr. Davies, who will be 
giyiiig the main statement, and Richard Hayes, the Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

Dr. Davies does have a statement representing the administration 
of Indian education programs by the Office of Education, it is fairly 
short, we would like to have him read that into the record. 

Seii^ator Burdick. You may proceed. 

Dr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express the regrets of 
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Commissioner Marland who is not able to be here because the House 
Appropriation Con>mittee hearings on our lf)73 budget are proceed- 
ing at tlds time and the statement tliat I am going to read into the 
record represents Dr. ilarland's vieTN's on these matters. 

jMr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

I appreciate this op])ortimity to discuss with you a subject of A-ital 
mutual concern, quality education for Indians. I would like to de- 
scribe the current efforts of the Office of Education to help improve 
tlie education of Indian children and the future role wc envision for 
the Office, as well as our more specific imments as they relate to 
legislation now before the committee, S. 2 _ 1. 

Office of Education programs are intended to provide assistance to 
State and local education agencies and institutions of higher educa- 
tion to strengthen educational opportunities for all Americans. 

A critical aspect of this role is assistance to school districts for the 
compensatory education needs of children from low-income families. 
In fiscal year 1972, over $12.2 million in Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Title I funds for compensatory education were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior for the education of eligible 
Indian children. The transferred funds are administered pursuant 
to a "Memorandum of Understandhig" between the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

It is estimated that another $14.8 million in Title I funds are being 
used for the education of Indian children by publ'c school districts 
across the country. These funds are directed toward the special edu- 
cational needs wliich arise from the diverse linguistic and cultural 
heritages of the Indian children. 

Another program directly related to the needs of many Indian 
children is the Bilingual Education program. Through the feilingual 
Education pi'ogram, children of limited English speaking ability 
receive instruction both in English and the primary language in a 
well organized program which encompasses part, or all, of the cur- 
riculiun. The bilingual approach includes the study of the history 
and culture associated with the mother tongue. 

A complete bilingual program develops and maintains the chil- 
dren's self-esteem and a legitimate pride in both cultures. Projects 
now being funded by the Office of Education involve 13 different In- 
dian languages and over $3 million, including $750,000 that is admin- 
istered by the Department of the Interior pursuant to a Memoran- 
dum of Understanding concerning Bilingual Education funds. 

The linguistic and cultural diversity among the Indians makes the 
special training of personnel who work with Indian children ex- 
tremely important. Counseling and teaching personnel must be flexi- 
ble ancl responsive in a wide range of educational situations. There 
is an especially urgent need for trained Indian educational personnel. 

Under the Educational Professions Development Act, Title V of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the Office of E^lucation is spend- 
ing some $2.5 million <jn training personnel who will serve Indian 
children. These ]:)ersons arc participating in j^rojects which include 
training for: bilingual teachers, pupil personnel services, which in- 
cludes counselors of all kind?, education leadership^ teacher trainers, 
early childhood teachers, teachers for special education for the handi- 
cammed and teachers for adult basic education. 

Er|c 
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A strong aspirafcion of tlie TiKlian peoj^le is tluit the Indian youth 
should have tlie opportunity to pursue a hig-lier education. In fi.scal 
year 1972, $701,000 was spent throuo'h the Talent Search program to 
help young Indians achieve that goal. This represents over 14 percent 
of tlie bnd«ret for that program. A total of million, 7 ]:)ei-cent 
of the program budget, Avas obligated for Indian projects by tlie 
Upward Bound and Special Services programs. In addition, it is 
estimated that Indian students were assisted financially by $2 million 
in Educational Opportunity Grants, College Work-Study funds, aJid 
National Defense Student loans during fiscal year 1D71. 

The resources being committed to Indian oducution by the Office of 
Education are sigJiificant. However, w^c do not believe that the impact 
of our cflbrts has been fidly proportional to the resources involved. 

This problem ^Yas first brought to Commissioners ilarland's atten- 
tion j^hortly after he assumed the job of Commissioner of Education 
by concerned members of his staff such as Dick Hayes, Avssistant 
Commissioner for Special Concernsj and Helen Scheirbeck, Director 
of tlie Office of American Indian Affairs. As a result, last April Coju- 
missioner Marland formed an Indian Education Task Force and 
named Dick Ha3^es and Dr. Ted Bell, then Deputy Commissioner for 
School Systems, as joint chairmen. The task force was requested to 
accomplish the iollownng objectives: Assess the Office of Edxication's 
current efforts in Indian education; recommend a i)oIicy framework 
Vtor the Office of Education for Indian education; and make specific 
a'ecommendations for enhancing the effectiveness of the Office of Edu- 
cation!s contrilmtions to Indian education. 

Commissioner Marland has endorsed subsequent Task Forct recom- 
mendations as Office of Education policy and implementation of that 
policy is novr in progress. The imi^ortant' elements of this policy 
include: 

Aclmowledgement of the Office of Education responsibility as a 
contributor to the fulfillment of the unique Federal relationship to 
the Indian people. 

Improvement in the impact of the Office of Education resources 
being committed to Indian education through planning, coorcUnating 
^nd reporting systems. 

Augmentation of the Office of Education's access to the counsel of 
the Indian people through the addition of an Indian advisory group 
to advise the Commissioner of Education. 

Research on the unique educational problems of the urban Indians 
and the provision of technical assistance to tryuig to meet these spe- 
cial needs. 

Development of plans for monitorhig Title I and Public Law 874 
Impact Aid funds obligated on the basis of Indian children to 
giuirantee that such programs are being lawfull.y admhiiutered in 
relation to Indians. 

I have already outlined in broad terms some of the Office of 
Education's current efforts in Indian education. At this point I would 
like to explain the geiieral policy framework that M*e huve adopted 
and some of the specific measures wo are taking to implement the 
task force recommendations. 

On July 8, lOTO, President Nixon transmitted to the Congress a 
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INFossjigo. on Indijin All'inrs. Tho central tliome of the President's 
jMosHugc is a clear anirnnition of a special and enduring relationship 
between tlie Federal Government and the Indian people. This aflirnia- 
tion is a prelude to the definition of an overall Federal role toward 
Indians summarized as promoting "self-determination witliout 
termination." 

Thd Administration ]»ns proposed to implcmeJit this policy state- 
ment throiig'h S. 1573. under consideration by this committee, which 
would provide for the assumption of control and operation by Indian 
tribes and connnnnities of Federal services provided to them. 

The concept of the special Federal i*elationship to Indians has deep 
historical roots. The trust relationship between the United States 
and thxe various Indian tribes Avas established by treaty. Con- 
gressional intent that at least some education services slionld be 
a.vai]ab]c to Indians off tiie reservations was establisliod by the 
Jolnison-O'Malley Act of 1.934. The Office of Educafcio2i has a role 
in contributing to tlie fulfillment of tlio Federal responsibilities for 
Indian education. Tliis contribution will be made within limits tliat 
acknowledge the Oilicc of Edncaiion's commitment to equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all and recognize that tlie Rui'eau of Indian 
AfVairs is the majoi* locus for fulfilling the larger Federal responsi- 
bilities to Indians. 

Improving the hnpact of Office of Education resources on the 
education of Indian children in tlie public schools will require co- 
ordination of the various program c(mimitments, stiuuilation of more 
effective Indian projects and assessment aAd evaluation of our 
direction and responsiveness to Indian needs and desires. 

These steps will Jiot automatically implement themselves. liespon- , 
sibilifcy must be clear and necessary resources applied to make sure 
our commitments are carried out. I have been designated by Dr. 
Marland as responsible Deputy for the overall planning, coordination 
and monitoring of our program for Indian education. Pursuant to 
working agi*ecments now being developed between myself and the 
OfKce of Special Concerns, we will work closely together to focus 
agency activities. The present staffs of tlie two offices will be aug- 
mented by the addition of Indian professionals to insure the capa- 
bility to caiTy out our assigned tasks. 

The attention of all Office of Education managers will further be 
focused on Indian education by making it one of the Commissioner's 
priorities with hi a management tracking and reporting system that 
msnres high visibilitj^ of priority items within the myriad activities 
of the agency. 

In order for these concepts of management, progi'ams and resources 
to have any realistic impact on individual groups of people, those 
groups must be able to communicate their concerns and aspirations 
to the system. Tlie Office of American Indian Affairs does represent 
the Inaian peoples in tliis I'espect. 

The iiicrease in Indian staff with the Office of Education will serve 
to imi>rove conimnnications with the Indian people. To further 
augment our access to the voices and technical I'esources of the 
Indian communities. Secretary Richardson has invited the membei's 
of the Education Subcommittee of the National Council on Indian 
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Opj)ortniiity to sovve as an advisory body on Indian education to 
tlie Office of Education. 

Earlier in niy stateinent I rcfered to Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act. which provides compensatory education funds 
for the special education needs of childi-eji from loAv-ijicome families. 
Title I is the major singh? source of Oflicc of Education assistance 
■ to Indian Children. 

Over the past year we have taken several major steps to insure 
and eiiliance the effective use of these funds for Indian children. 
As I mentioned earlier, in April of last year Commissioner Bruce 
and Dr. Ahirland signed a Memorandum of Understanding between 
the Office of Education and tho Bureau of Indian Affairs governing 
use of funds transferred to tlic Secretary of the Interior under 
Title L 

The Division of Compensatory Education which admijiisters the 
Title I program, reports that 148 parent councils have been estab- 
lished at sites wliere Indian children are receiving educational ser- 
vices in BIA schools pursuant to the terms of the Memorandum of 
Understanding, 

Also, the Division staff has completed over 50 percent of their 
schedule of 29 site visits to areas Avhere Indiajis a?.'e receiving educa- 
tional services. 

jllthough a recommendation of tl:e task force; the Title I site 
visit activity started v/ell before completion of the' final report. The 
visits Avere initiated in response to charges in the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund stud}'-, '\\,n E\*cn Chajice,'- that where 
Tndian cliildren attend school Title I compensatory education funds 
are often spent in ways which do not meet the special needs of 
xJidian children. 

From the results of the completed site visits the Office of F^duca- 
tion will be able to determine the nature and extent of any . misuse 
of Title I funds for Indian children and take the appropriate cor- 
rective measures. In addition, professional personnel working with 
the Impact Aid program, authorized b^*" Public Law 81st 
Congress, another program criuicized by "An Even Cliance," Mall be 
alert for any form of unla.%vful action in this program and will report 
any violations to the Ofece of Education in Washington and to the 
appropriate Eegional Commissioner. 

It is estimated that 38 percent of the Indian population resides 
in urban aroa.s. Servicing the , educational needs of urban Indian 
children is particularly difficult because our data base has not kept 
up with precise locations and circumstances of urban Indians. 

The task force has recommended that research be conducted on 
the educational needs of urban Indians, In addition, the Office of 
Education will work with urban school districts and the existing 
urban Indian centers to provide technical assistance in support of 
impro^j-ed educational ser^dces for urban Indian children. 

As you knowj we are presently attempting within the office to be 
more responsive to local educational needs through a pilot educa- 
tional renewal process. This process will enlist a cooperative Federal- 
State-local effort to assist selected sites in a comprehensive program 
of educational reform by responding to the needs und priorities 
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articulated by the people tluimsolvos through tlie mast eflective 
package of program rcsouices can coopcnitively produce. In 
fiscal year 1973, we wil] have '2()-o0 of tiipi^e sites as an initial pilot 
effort, and are now wovkhyg with BA to identify Indian renewal sites 
forparticipatjon in tljisiniHal oil'ort. 

I firmly believe this effort to be most significant f oi- several reasons. 
First, the major tJiriist and ol^jectives of tho renewal prograins will 
be determined by the commanity involved — in this case, the Indians. 
The determination of what kinds of educational activity are to take 
place will be made by the Indians themselves. Wc will then work to 
meet those needs tlirougli a cooperative effoit with the States and 
BIA. 

Anotlier important element of the renewal process is the actual 
movement toward a more comprehensiA'-e and less fragmented admin- 
istration of our programs. I firmly believe that we now have the 
commitment J ^he resources, and the authority we need to bring better 
services to the Indian people. 

Finally, the renewal concept in urban areas is especially well 
designed for Indians, who arc often scattered throughout the school 
system in relatively small numbers. The monitoring system will make 
sure that Federal education resources are applied to the special needs 
of the urban Indian children. 

Mr. Chairman. I will now turn to our specific comments on those 
provisions^ of S. 2724 which relate to the Office of Education, I think 
that you a'nd ilcmbers of this committee should be congratulated for 
your sijicere and loJig-standiiig interest in the education of Indian 
childen and adults. I think that the broad concerns for and commit- 
ment to Indian education expressed by President Nixon are consistent 
with your work as reflected in the purposes of S. 2724. However, we 
are convinced tliat in many cases the specific provisions of S. 2724 do 
not represent the most effective alternatives for accomplishing our 
mutual goal of providing improved education for Indian children 
and adults. Accoixlingly, we recommend against enactment of this 
bill. 

Title I of the bill would establish a National Board of Regents for 
Indian education within the Department of the Interior to assume 
responsibility for the operation and control of the Federal Indian 
education pi'ograms. The Board of Eegents would constitute yet 
another centralized bureaucracy in Washington with ultimate . 
authority over Indian education. We think that the next transfer of 
authority should come not from one Washington bureaucracy to 
another, but from the control of the existing agencies to the control 
of the local Indian communities as provided by the administration's 
proposal, S. 1573. 

The propo.sed Board pertains primarily to the Department of the 
^ Interior. Howevei-, the language in section 107(f) regarding the 
duties of the Bofird is disturbijigly vague in its intent. We are con- 
cerned about serious plannmg and admmistrative problems if the 
authorization in this subsection includes all, or any portion of, any 
programs adininisteved by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare which relates to Lidians. 

Subsection (g) of section 107 specifies that the Board of Kegents 
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would serve as an advisory committee to tlie Secretin^ of Ileiiltli, 
Education and Welfare. As indicated earlier, tlie Oflice of Edncution 
welcomes and needs tlie counsel of the Indian people. In tliis in-otunce 
the Jioard would serve only to duplicate the advisory role ',ve hope 
will be assumed by the Education Snbcommittee of the National 
Comicil on Indian Opportunity. 

Orderl}^ i^eception and consideration of information and recom- 
mendations can best be achieved by limitinfr somewhat the munber of 
foruial channels for transmittal of such information iind advice. 

Title II of S. 272-i would authorisje a program of assistance to local 
educational agencies to develop and carry out elementary and second- 
ary programn to meet the special education needs of public school 
. Indian children. Tliis title duplicates authority which already exists 
under provisions of the Johnson-O'Malley Act. In addition, Title I 
funds arc already going to these Indian children from tow income 
families for similar purposes. Another administrative jueclianisni is 
not needed to do the sajne job. 

Other provisions of S. 2724 would aiitliori;ie program acti\'ities 
already permitted under existing law and M-onld conflict witli tlic 
admimstratioirs attempts to streamline the narrow categorical au- 
thorities in Oflice of Education grant programs. Tliese include: the 
innovation projects and supplemental services i^rovisioiis (Title III) ; 
the adult education authorization (Title IV) ; and the amendment to 
Title V of the Higher Education Act for teacher training. Under 
Title V in iiscal year 1972, foi* exiunple, we estimate an expendi- 
ture of ovei* $5 million for Indian ]n'ojects. 

We strongly oppose the cixiation b3'' statute of a bureau-level Office 
of Indian Education within the Office of EducatioTi. At present the 
entii^e $1.5 billion for Compensatory Education j^rogram. for exam- 
ple, is administered by a single division withhi the Ollice of Educa- 
tion. The $592 million for the Impact Aid program is also admin- 
istered by a division. 

This structure enables us to achieve comprehensive ]>lanning and 
flexibility. The Office of Education should have the latitude to create 
the appropriate struciare to deal with . particular needs of Indian 
programs and resources. We believe the administrative arrangement 
we are undeitaking Avill better serve the desired purpose of focusing 
special attention on Indian education needs. 

We also oppose the provision of S» 2724 which would create a 
deputy commissioner to head the proposed bureau. Under current 
Office of Education administrative policies, deputy cojumissioners 
are responsible for the administrative equivalent of more than one 
bureau. An associate commissioner is designated to administer each 
individual bureau. The placement of a deputy commissioner at tlie 
head of a bureau would umiecessarily undermuic the management 
structure in the Office of Education. 

^ In sum we believe that the management steps that I described eai*- 
lier in this statement are more consistent with the Office of Educa- 
tion's proper role in helping to fulfill the special Federal relationship 
with the Indian people than are the provisions of S. 2724. 

Mr. Chairman, many areas of this bill do not have a primary im- 
pact on the Office of Education, Therefore, w^e defer further comment 
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on S. 2724 to the Dcpartinent of the Intci'ior. I would again like to 
commend tlie Chairman and Members of tlie committee for their 
work ill the area of Indian education, and the genuine concern that 
you obviously liave for Indian children. I think ^vc all share the goals 
of insuring quality education for tlie Indian people. Perh..fs the 
mutunl dedication to this task will be of assistance in working out 
our diU'ercncos concerning the best specific approach to Indian edu- 
cation. 

Senator Burdick. Thank you very much for your contribution. 
As I intei-pret your testimony, we seem to be in agreement on 
objectives. 

I)r. D.wiKs. Yes. 

.Senator HuiinicK. But you believe the present structure and pres- 
ent autliority are adequate to take care of those objectives ? 

I^r. Daviks. Those fully developed structures that come out of 
worlv 

Senator liuHoiCK. Wiiat I am saying is you contend that the legis- 
lative autliority is there now ? 
Dr. Da VIES. Yes, sir. 

Senator I^uiidick. Actually you need no further legislation? 
Dr. Daviks. That is correct. 

Senator BunmcK, That is some good news at 4:30 this afternoon^ 
The stair would like to complete the cross-examination with 'a series 
of written questions. If you would be good enough to answer them 
at an early date? 

Dr. D.WIKS. We will be delighted. 

(The questions and answers referred to are in appendix A.) 
^ Senator BuiJutOK. The tosthiiony oHered by tlie Ameriean Federa- 
tion-of Toadi(u-s by Carl F. Megel and the testimony of Donahl E. 
JMorrison, National Education Association, will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

Statement of Carl J. Megel, Ahekican Fedeiiation of Teacukrs, AFXr-CIO 

Mr. Cliainuan and Members of the Committee : !M.v name is Carl J. Mcgel. 
I am the Legislative Director of the Ameriean .Fed Ration of Teachers, a 
national organization affiUated with the AFL-CIO and consisting of more than 
250,000 classroom teachers. 

I am privileged to appear before tliis Committee on bohalf of the Ameriean 
Federation of Teaeliers in support of S. 2T24 known as the Cojnprohensive 
Indian Education Act. 

t<i$l?.mony in support of S. 2724 is supi)orted by the official representa- 
tives of ilFT Loeal #1482, the Alhiianerque Indian Sehool Federation of 
Teachers. 

The Comprehensive Indian Edueation Act in our opinion has many pro- 
visions which are commendable and its enaetm^nt is long overdue. "We agree 
that there is need for new leadership in the fiehl of Indian education. How- 
ever, we respectfully urge that the leadership be: (A) professionally qualified 
(B) innovative and (C) responsive to the edueational needs of Indian ehildren 
and the desires of the Indian communities. 

Tlie Indian population in the United States ha.s increased from 250,000 in 
1000 to nearly 700,000 today and tlie school pop^ilation has inerea-sed in 
similar ratio. Yet, expenditures for edueation of Indian hoys and girls have 
been sadly negleeted. 

You will note that in a-2 of the Congressional Findings, paragraph 3, that 
the average level of edueational attainment among yoimg American Indian 
students is only 8.4 years as eompared to the national average of 10.6 years. 
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TJiese coiuparisons secured from testing scores arc low beciiuse tlio Indian 
boys and girls in most ciises come from homes in ^yll^cll the Knglish lajigunge 
is not sjiolveii. Many Indian students do speak English or Spanish in addition 
to their niitive tribal tongue but they are unable to read or ciompreliend written 
or printed Knglisli. 

Accordingly, greater emi)hasis upon reading and roadin? comprehension 
are essential parts of a program to attain educational excel ^ \ce. The enact- 
ment of 2724 will stinnihito efforts in this direction. 

The bill provides for the establishment of a Board of Regents to consist of 
11 members to bo appointed by the President of the United States, We strongly 
urge that members of the Board of Regents be highly qualified persons familiar 
with the problems of Indian education. 

From an educational point of view, we are of the sincere opinion that 
teacJiers working directly with Indian students are the better qualified for 
appointment to the Board of Regents. We strongly urge hat two or three 
teacliers be selected to sit on the 11 member Board of Regents. The Board of 
Regents will be responsible for an extensive program if they establish goals 
and objectives for a national Indian education program and expect to have 
tliese objectives achieved within the next several years. 

Paragraph (1) on local Indian school boardSt we consider to he an excellent 
provision. 

On the other hand, Sec. Ill and Sec. 112 could be combined, or rewritten, 
so as to eliminate one or the other. 

See. tjS'2 estabJi.sIiing tlie duties of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is theoretically good. However, it is our opinion tJmt many seminurs, 
workshops, and conferences sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
past have not been satisfactorily rewarding. 

We strongly recommend that seminars and workshops be continued in the 
future. But, we strongly urge that they are conducted hy qualified Indian 
educators who have a thorough knowledge of Indian culture and Indian needs, 
and who can make comprehensive suggestions for improved educational ad- 
vancement for Indian boys and girls. 

We are fully in accord with the provisions of the bill which qualifles 
Indiau education under the various titles of tlie Elementary Secondary Educa- 
tional Act. In addition, we strongly recommend that an ungraded program of 
elementary education beginning at the kindergarten level be <jstal)lished. 

Our Indian youngsters are cajjable of attaining the same educational stature 
as those of any other American culture if we provide motivation and educa- 
tional resources for them. It is quite evident that the Indian schools are not 
equipped to provide opportunities of this nature at the present time. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we feel that S. 2724 is urgently needed. We 
are pleased to lend our support to secure its enactment. It is our sincere hope 
that the avenues and means will be provided so that our teachers mav be able 
to help Indian youngsters become self-sufficient American citizens and at the 
same time retain their Indian culture. We extend our thanks to the Chairman 
and the Committee for the opportunity to present our points of view. 



Statement op Donald E. Morrison, President, the National Education 

Association 

^ir. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I am Donald E. Morrison^ 
President of the National Education Association. The NEA has a membership 
of 1.1 million teachers in every state in the union and in Department of Defense 
schools around the world. We also inehide teachers who are members of our 
affiliate, the National Council of Bureau of Indian Affairs Educators, composed 
of teachers employed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the federal schools for 
Indian children. 

At the 1971 Representative Assembly in July, 1971, the following resolution 
was adopted as a policy of the NEA : 

71.15 American Indian Education 

The National Education Association recognizes that the complexity and diver- 
sity of needs of American Indian children require the direct involvement of 
Indian parents, tribal leaders and other Indian groups in developing adequate 
and equal educational programs which preserve the rich heritage of Indian 
culture. 
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The Association directs that programs be flevelopei! which prorido for • ^ 

(«J involvement of Imlian parents and coniiininitiex with the public s(>hools 
m developing programs for the improvement of the education of In i ,n cl m ?en 

(Ij Indian control of schools attended solely by Indian children and i,a rtici- 
pation.m the governance of schools attended by Indiaiistndents 

(c) Ltnnic studies in colleges of teacher education. 

\,nl\i!r?f,'r i*^^**""^ <i\^\tMxs\ pluralism, the teaching of 

Anioncan Indian heritage and culture. "fa 

of Inmaif Sdeuts° ''"'^ '^''^^ a.ssociations in. meeting the educational needs ' * 

tra^n?Sn"k^^"""^""°'' ^^'"^ conferences and leadership 

?^'sting Indian organiiiaUons and concerned agencies. 
, t Troinotioi! of teaching as a career among Indian youth 

■.' (I) Higher education opportunities for all Indian students 
^ \ The association reeomniends subsidisation or free tuition for Indian students 
, m state colleges and universities, extension of scholarships frgmd wte * " Tell 
, a.s .uidei-grac uate edueatUvn, and Indian involvement in developmfiVt multte^tSral 
• learning centers at higher education institutions muineuirarai 

of ?EA "majorconc;™^ ^""'"^ 5^"°"'' ^^^^^^ S« 

ns^vPnrH.fvrf''*!^'"^ Subcommittee on Education in hearings 

mles^s its .Ml f^;^.,''''' """^ f^fP^y*^ l^' legislation before the Committee today 
Iw H ''^^ I""" >« accepiaI>Je to the majoriiy of ],„!i,in poopie. We believe 

from their point of view that this makes sense We nlso i-pcoTniyp fhn? 

for Indian educatL has not\voikfS despfte he 
best efforts of BIA personnel in Washington. We believe the problem Hps in 

tSan ^v 'thrT'^-n'^^ /""^t'"" BIA irea Dfr^tor? rathe" 

he intent of^¥ He t' T I' o",of'J""'''^, ^^'^ endorse-if the Indian people 
"^^^^ V1hf • Sn^^tfe "T^^^ fS 
concerned over the future of the teachers currently emnlovpd in Rta 

ing at federal expense, including maintenance and full salary whi?e in trnin^^ 
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posed as an ameiidinent to Public Lnw S74. the iinpnct nid act. We believe this 
is .stratejjioan.v sound. Public Law S74 is not a coiupensator.v educntioii projyrnin. 
Its purpose is rather to aid school districts whicli lose tax base and gain iitiin- 
ber.s of children a.s a result of federal impact. The race or needs of the children 
are proiKjrly not a con<'crn of Public Law S74. We are aware of the problems 
impact aid has had in the last three administrations and in (he Congress. AVe 
do not believe the Indians need that kind of trouble. 

We .supported f^. 24S2 as approved by the Senate Interior Connnittee and here 
appearing as Title II of S. 2724 and we still do, with the provision I have Jnst 
cite<l relative to not aniendiug Public Law 874, but rather establishing a new 
proffrani in the U.S. Ofiice of Education specifically related to the problems of 
Indians in the public schools. 

We conuneiul the sponsors of S. 2724 for including Title III in this bill. It is 
essential that a program of active recruitment of Indian people into all phases 
of the education profession must be carried on if Indian education of the type 
the Intllan people want is to be achieved. This bill is an improvement over S. 
2482 since it provides for assistance to persons, in'eferably Indian.s, to prepare 
to become not only teachers and teacher aids but also administrators and super- 
visors. It is essential that Indian people be qualified to take the leadership role 
in education of Indian students at all levels. 

Title. IV of S. 2724 will provide desperately needed federal funds for public 
School construction on or near Indian reservations. Indian-impacted public 
scliools have not received funds from P.L. S15 for several years because" 
funds provided under P.L. 815 arc woefully inadtKjuate. We bt'liove tliat 
this Title, b.v amending Johnson-O'l\lalley to provide a five-year i)ro.£irani for con- 
istrnction of reservation area schools^ is a practical solution. Since Johnson- 
O'Malley funds will be under the direction of the Board of Regents for Indian 
Education, the construction program will also be under the Board's control. 
The provision in tliis title for additional funds as necessary for schools cur- 
rently operated by BIA and \vhich in tlie future may be operated by local Indian 
connnnnities is also necessary. Existing facilities may be located in sites the 
Indian people do not choo.se to retain. The provision of fnn<ls for new school 
facilities for local Indian-controlled schools is therefore a wise and forward 
looking prcr-')sal as part of a Comprehensive Indian Education Act. 

We comjnend the sponsors of this bill for their concern for our first Americans. 
We hope the majority of Indian people will support this legislation so that 
the NEA may assist them iu securing its enactment. We are aware of the 
diversity of culture and desires among the nmny Indian tribes. It is a common 
fallacy for non-Iudians to stereotype Indians just as too often we stereotype 
other racial and nationality groups. This is wrong. We believe a program of 
Indian education can be developed by the Indian i>eople and this committee that 
will place the nnixijuum self determination at a level closest to the various 
Indian iuterests — whether tribal or organizational. NEA stands ready to as^;lst 
this effort in any way the Committee and the Indian people deem appropriate. 

Senator Burdick. I appreciate your spending the whole clay here. 
You understand, I was here too. 

The meeting will be adjourned until the 6tli of March, 1972. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene on* March 6, 1972, at 10 a.m.) 
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MONDAY, MABCH 6, 1972 

U. S. Sexate, 

Washington^ D,G, 
Tlie ooinmiftec met, pursuant to noHce, at 10 ii.ni., in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building, tlie Honorable Lee jMetcalf, presiding. 
Present: Senators Motcalf (presiding) and Fannin, 
Also ])resent: l^^orrcst Gerard j x^i'O^^ssional staff member; and 
Thomas Nelson, Jr», assistant minority counsel . 
Senator IMktcalf. Tliis subcommittee will come to order. 
TJiis is a continuation of tlic open hearing on S. 2724:, the Com- 
prehensive Indian Education bill. 

On March 1 witnesses from the Departments of the Interior and 
Health, Education and Welfare testified on the bill, as well as repre- 
sentatives from the National Education Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers and the State De])artment of Public Instnic- 
tion of Arizona, 

The purpose of the hearings today and tomorrow is to take testi- 
mony from the Indian peoj^le and tlieir organizations. We look for- 
ward to your views and recommendations to assist the committee in 
its further deliberations on this important measure, 

Tlie National Congi'ess of American Indians will be tlie first of sev- 
eral important Indian organizations to testify during these hearings. 

Senator Faxxix. Mr, Chairman, these hearings begin what I 
hope will be a rewarding venture, The Indian people have been 
more than patient regarding the enactment of a quality Indian edu- 
cation program. Tlie studies, investigations, field trips and coimtless 
hearings are behind us. "WHiat is required of us now is the passage of 
an education program which will help the Indian people to realize: 

Indian self-determination; 

Increased financial support; 

Better facilities j and 

Significant participation in Federal educational programs. 

'Wliat we must remember, during these hearings, and what is 
essential in our consideration of this legislation, is that this is an 
Indian education program and, therefore, must be framed with 
respect to Indian neecis and desires. This bill, then, should be devel- 
oped not with respeci' to what we think ought to constitute an 
Indian education program, but what arrangements will best assure 
Indian determination of that education program. 

In closing, I want to make it clear that this legislation we are cour 
sidering here should be considered not as a finished product but as a 
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beginning point; a point for discussion, and that the final product 
must bear the substantial imprint of the Indians themselves if it is 
to be, in fact, the CompiHihensive Indian Education Act of 1971. 

Senator Metcalf. According to my schedule, the first to testify is 
the National Congress of American Indians, Mr. Leo Vocu, Execu- 
tive Director, and Mr. Franklin Ducheneaux, Legislative Consultant. 
We are delighted to have you before the committee again. Mr. Vocu 
is not with you? 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN DUCHENEAUX, LEGISLATIVE CONSUL- 
TANT, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

Mr, Ducheneaux. Yes. He asked me to express his regiets. We 
have a crisis out in Nebraska that he is involved in right now fol- 
lowing the death of a member of his Tribe, and he had to attend 
that. 

Senator Metcalf. You may proceed. 

Mr, Ducheneaux. Mr. Chairman, my name is Franklin Duche- 
neaux, L^islative Consultant for the National Congress of American 
Indians. 1 express the appreciation of NCAI for this opportunity to 
present our position on this most important bill. 

We will keep our testimony brief, and for the most part, devoted 
to our proposed amendments. We will not go over the problems, the 
deficiencies, the statistics, and the needs of Indian education. NCAI 
presented testimony before this committee on two separate occasions 
of this Congress, once on S. 1401 and once on S. 2482. In addition, 
NCAI testified before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee on the original Title IV of the original S. 659. On these occa- 
sions, we went into detail with respect to defects in the current 
administration of Indian education. We refer the committee to 
those statements. Also, NCAI can cite, with approval the press 
release by Senator Jackson of March 1, 1972 on the conduct of 
Indian education. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, let me say that NCAI can support 
enactment of this bill with certain curative amendments. Our posi- 
tion here today will not receive uniform acceptance by all Indian 
people or Indian tribes. In fact, some of our member Tribes may 
depart from us on this position. But our position does represent 
what the NCAI, the foremost national voice of Indian people, 
believes to be the general Indian opinion and in the best interest of 
all Indians. 

Title I of S. 2724 represents the most controversial part of the bill 
and we will direct our attention to it last, as we have some major 
amendments to propose to that title* We will take tiiie others up in 
order. 

Title n is, in essense and in all major respects, identical to S. 
2482 which has passed the Senate in a version acceptable to NCAI. 
It is also identical to Title IV of S. 659, soon to undergo conference 
committee action. We have no further comment on Title II and sup- 
port its enactment either as Title II of this bill, as S. 2482, or as 
Title IV of S. 659. 

Title m amends Part D of Title V of the Higher Education Act 
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of 1965 by autJiorizing the Commissioner of Education to provide 
for special training of persons involved in the education of Indian 
children, ^vhcther in public, private, or Federal schools. This would 
be accomplished through grants or contracts with various organiza- 
tions equipped to provide such traiuhi-n;-. iJany teacliers and other 
education pcrsojuiej now involved in teaching Indian children arc 
woefully ignorant of Indian problems, culture, and values. We sup- 
port enactment of this title without amendment 

Title ly* amends the Johnson-O'Mallcy Act in order to permit 
Federal aid to construction of public school facilities in school dis- 
tricts providing education to Indian children residing on Indian res- 
ervations. This was a proposal originally advanced b}^ Senator 
Anderson a^d introduced by him in tliis Congress as S. J. Ees. 21, 
We have corresponded with Senator Anderson on suggested amend- 
ments to S. J. Kes. 21 and Title IV seems to be in *reiieral accord 
with our suggested amendments. 

We i>ropose twc technical amendments to Title IV, Our amend- 
ments refer to the December 22, 1971, Committee Print. 

Strike all lines 14, 15 and 16 on page 37 and reword as follows: 

Sec. 401. The Act of April 10, 1934 (48 Stat. 596) as amended, the Johnson- 
O'MaUey Act, is amended by redesignuting Section 4 as Section 7 iind by add- 
ing the following new sections : 

This amendment recognizes that one, the Johnson-O'lMalley Act is 
now loiown as the "Indian Education Act of 1934", that the Act was 
amended by the Act of June 4, 1936-^9 Stat. 1458 — , and that there 
will have to be a redesignation of section numbers in order for the 
proposed amendment to conform. 

On line 19 of page 39, insert the phrase "sections of 4 and 5" 
between the words "of and "this". We understand that Public Law 
74-403 was meant to apply only to the new sections added and not 
to the existing Johnson-O'lMalley authorities. 

We support enactment of Title IV. 

Title Vsets our general provisions and definitions for the act. We 
do have one question. Section 503 provides that no funds under the 
act may be used for sectarian or religions purposes. We wonder how 
this might affect the provisions of 25 U.S.C. 278a. This section also 
prohibits the Secretary from using Federal funds appropriated for 
the education of Indian children for education of such children in 
elementary and secondary sectarian schools. However, it does permit 
scholarships for Indian children attending sectarian institutions of 
higher learning, including vocational and technical schools. This 
exception was specifically proAdded for in Public Law 90-280 — Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of March 30, 1968, 82 Stat. 71. If Section 503 
changes this exception, we feel Section 503 should be amended. 

Title I of S. 2724 proposes to reform the Federal Government's 
responsibility for Indian education^ i.e., the BIA system, and pro- 
poses to do so by removing Indian education foom BIA. And 
therein lies our problem. 

On April. 29, 1971, NCAI testified before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfaire Committee on Title IV of S. 659, then known as 
Amendment No. 6. NCAI opposed enactment of Title IV of S, 659 
primarily because it would have fragmented BIA's responsibility by 
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removing Indian education fi-om BIA to a National Board of Indian 
Education independent of the BIA and the Department of the 
Interior. 

Later in tlie year, we appeai'ed before tin's committee on S. MOlj 
Senator Jackson's bill. That bill would have transferred Indian edu- 
cation from BIA and the Department to an independent National 
Board of Eegents for Indian Education. We oj^i^osed it on the same 
grounds. 

We will not go into our reasons again. Whether they are well or 
ill-founded, they are firmly lodged in the minds of the Indian 
people. If congressional i-eform of the Federal responsibility for 
Indian education is not to l>e rammed down the throats of the Indian 
l)eople, then cither an extensive educational campaign must be 
njounted or the legislation must be tailored to meet Indian fears 
concerning fragmentation of BIA's resi^onsibility. 

We think that both approaches can be made with respect to Title 
I of S. 2724. Already, the National Board of Eegents for Indian 
Education concept has been changed in S. 2724 from S. 1401. We 
feel tliat with certain amendments coupled with a good infoiination 
campaign, Indian support can be generated for S. 2724. 

Tiien there is anotlier lengthy amendment. Section 103(b). That 
provides that it sliall be "the intent of Congress" that the President 
will appoint a majority of Indians to the proposed Board of 
Kegents. I don't know if the Congress can require the President to 
api)oint a Board with a majority being Indians, but, if it can, the 
bill should surely require it if we are to get Indian support. The bill 
should be amended in this regard. 

Section 107 should be renumbered as section 106 and amended as 
follows : 

On page 9, in line 1, in subsection (c) delete the words "Depart- 
ment of the Interior", and insert in lieu thereof, the words "Bureau « 
of Indian Affairs". On page 9, in liites 10 and 11 of subsection (d), 
delete the words "Department of the Interior", and insert in lieu 
thereof the words "Bureau of Indian Affairs." 

The whole purpose of Title I is to retain Indian education within 
the Department of the Interior, but independent or senii-indei^endent 
of both the Bureau and Department in order to allay Indian fears, 
and yet accomplish the desired object. The amendments would insure 
this. 

After the semicolon in line 13, page 10, add the following proviso : 

Provided, however, that, in preparing and presenting the budget for Indian 
education, the Board of Regents shaU be bound by the provisions of Section 16 
of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1U34 (48 Stat. 084; 25 U.S.G. 
476) ; 

Section 16 of the IRA requires the Secretary to advise Indian 
tribes, prior to submission of the budget to the Bureau of the 
Budget or Congress, of appropriation estimates for the benefit of 
such tribes. The BIA is just beginning to do so and tlie Board 
should be required to do so also. 
. On page 10, strike everything on lines 14, 16 and 16, and the word 
"program", on line 17, and add the following : 
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Maybe I should read tliis : That Section reads : 

The Board of Regents is atithonzed (1) to devise ^\nd implement procedures 
for establishing new local Indian school boards and for the election of mem- 
bers thereto which shall assume control and operation of federally supported 
education programs. Such procedures shall be devised in consultation with and 
subject to the approval by appropriate resolution or action of the govenjing 
body of the tribes or tribes whose children are being stjrved by such school; 
Provided, however, that sucli school boards, ouce established, shall not be dis- 
solved without the mutual consent of both the Board of Regents and such 
tribe or tribes. 

This amendment attempts to guarantee local control and hivolve- 
ment in the creation of school boards by requiring consent and 
iiivolvemenf of the tribal I'onnci! oi' similar body in the jn-ocedures 
for establishing such boards. Once tJie tribe' lias evidenced its 
appro^'al, the scliool board could or Avould be indei)endent of the 
tribal council with the exception that it could not be dissolved or 
altered without the consent of the council. 

Strike all of section 102 and add a new section 107 as follows : 

"Sec. 107. (a) The President shall appoint, upon the recommendations of the 
Board of Regents, and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Superin- 
tendent of Indian Education who shall be compensated at the rate provided 
for hi Level IV of the Executive Scliedule. Section 10 of tlie Act of March 2, 
1889 (25 Stat m 1003; 25 U.S.C. 272, 272(a) ) is herehy repealed. 

(h) Pursuant to rviles and reguhxtions udoxited by the Board of Regents, the 
Suiierintendent is authorized to — 

(i) appoint, prescribe the duties of, supervise, and fix the compensation 
of such additional staff personnel as the Board of Regents deems neces- 
sary, subject to the provisions of Section 12 of tlie Act of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat, 984, 980; 2u U.S.C. 472) ; 

(ii) compensate all employees at the schedule prescribed In chapter 53, 
Title 5, United States Code; 

(iii) procure temporary and intermittent services of individuals and 
consultants to the same extent as is autliorized by Section 3109, Title 5, 
United States Code, but at a rate not to exceed $125 a day for individu- 
als ; 

(iv) and to implement the policies and directives of the Board of Re- 
gents. 

Tlie next amendment is very lengthy> 

Senator Metcalf. May I interrupt for a moment. I tliinlc the con- 
cept tliat was put in there was to permit a democratic eleojbion of 
school boards and to try to get some designation of school districts 
so that tliere would be opportimity for Indian people to participate 
in such an election and elected to a school board. I can't think of 
the specific example for the Belmont Eeservation right now* 

The public school dktrict which is tlie school district in the State 
of Montana is compos/ jd entirely of Indian representatives who were 
elected in the ordinarj' democratic system that we have in Montana. 
Now, it would seem to me to be an invasion of Sta?ie law and proba- 
bly an invasion of our democratic concept to say once those people 
were elected then they couldn't be defeated in a subsequent election 
witliout consent of the tribe or the Board of Eegents. 

Maybe the electorate ihat elected them would like to get rid of 
them when the tribe would not. 

Mr. DtrcHENEAtrx. Senator, I agree with you, but I think the sec- 
tion, that is section 106, of the bill • 

Senator Metcalp. 106 (I) ? 
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Mr. DuciiKNKAUx. Yes. 106 (I). Is providing for ci-eation of sohool 
boards for the Federal scliool system. And I agree with you about 
the other waj', but this way, what I don't like about the section is 
that it provides an opportunity for the Board of Regents for the 
BIA, for that la'atter, to continue a reservation and set up a school 
board comj^letely independent of what the tribal council wants. 

Senator Metcalf. I think I see. The differentiation is that when it 
is part of the jniblic school system, when we have elections, but if it 
is not part of the public school system then the BIA cannot come in 
and dismiss the school board. I understand. . 

Mr. DuciTKNEAUx. The next amendment that I have is to Section 
106 and I will just redesignate it section 107. Section 106 as cur- 
rently written provides that the Chairman of the Board of Eegents 
shall appoint an executive director who shall evidently be the chief 
admilnstrati^•e oificer of the Bojird of Eegents, I don't agree with 
that. 

I think rather than that the chief administrator, the full-time day- 
to-day administrator of tlie Indian Educational Progi'am should be 
a presidential appointee under the Board of Eegents with the same 
prestige and power and salaries and what have you as the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affaii-s. 

What this amendment would seek to do would provide for the 
appointment by the President, under the recommendation of the 
Board of Eegents and with the advice of the Senate,- of a Superin- 
tendent of Education and it would also repeal certain sections which 
currently provide for a secretarj'^ of education and the rest of the 
amendment would make the superintendent or chief administator 
responsible for tlie day to day implementation of the policies and 
directives of the Board of Eegents. 

I will read the explanation: If the Board of Eegents is to be 
accepted by Indians^ it must have a chief administrator who is on a 
par with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with respect to salary, 
power and prestige. He must have the full-time, day-to-day author- 
ity and responsibility for administration, under the general direction 
and guidance of the Board of Eegents, of Indian Education. We 
have taken the authority of an 1889 Act of Congress which has not 
been used since 1910 for a Superintendent of Indian Schools and 
re^^sed it to fit the Board of Begents concept of Title I. 

If these major amendments to Title I are adopted, the National 
Congress of American Indians could support S. 2724. 

This completes our statement, Mr. Chairman, and I am available 
for such questions as the committee may have. Thank you. 

Senator LIetcalf. Thank you very much for presenting your state- 
ment on behalf of the National Congress of American Indians. It 
shows a wise consideration of the bill which has been probably too- 
long in formation. We have tried to piecemeal many of these Indian 
problems and Indian education programs, sometimes that piecemeal- 
ing has been necessary because of specifically isolated situations. I 
appreciate your suggestions for specific amendments and some of the 
specific amendments can be agreed to right away, excepting the ones 
in Title I, which are the ones that are most important and most sig- 
nificant as far as Indians and Indian Education is concerned. 
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It AVould seem to me that usiually we designate a department 
rather than a bureau of a department. And I think tliat that is the 
reason that wc said the Secretary of the Interior rather than the 
Bureau of Indian A^airs. 

I, personallyj would like to terminate the Bureau of Indian 
Affuirs. I am not for tennination, too, but I heave been conservatively 
for termination of the control of Indians by the BIA. We should 
have in tlie Dcpaitment of tlie Interior an agency there that the 
Indians are accustomed to dealing with, but Indians should still 
have control over the administration of Indian affairs. 

jMy counsel has suggested a question that has always been in my 
mind. You will recall we put through that change for Indian 
Health Service from the BIA to the Public Health Service, we put 
throu«'h the Impact Aid program hi addition to the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act, and many other Indian reformations and Indian pro- 
grams that have worked so well, in my opinion. We alwaj's run into 
Indian resistance in the status quo. How do we overcome that resist- 
ance in trying to do what would actually improve the status and 
condition of the Indian education or Indian health or Indian affairs? 

Mr. DucHENEAUx. Senator, I think fii*st we have to re-look at 
some of the reasons why this resistance is offered to changes. I 
think, with some few major exceptions, the changes in Indian poli- 
cies and Indian administrative machinery down through the yeui's 
more often than not resulted — even though it was well intentioned 
and even though it was designed and put forward as a means of 
better Indian nations— more often then not we wound up with tlio 
Indian in a worse position. I can cite the gross example of this. The 
allotment act was designed to make civilized Indians out of the 
Indians, yet we wound up losing half oui* land. That is why Indians 
look with suspicion on major changes of this sort. I realize that 
public health was transferred and perhaps an argument can be 
made that Indian health has improved because of it and I know the 
health service cites statistics beginning with — 

Senator Metcalf. Yes, I am not going to cite statistics. Maybe the 
statistics would work any way but we have got greater appropria- 
tions as far as Indian health is concerned and we have had more, in 
my oi)inion, more skill in technicians on the various reservations. 

There is the movement to take the Indian Extension Service away 
from the BIA and turn it over to Agriculture. Now, that is only a 
contract now,^ but wc get more skilled technicians from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture than we do from BIA in Indian Forestry. I 
can thiiik of many things where we have just a little clique of 
people in the BIA and you could have more expanded and broader 
activity in services than should be given both to the Indian and 
non-Indian alike. 

And I can understand that sometimes there are areas where dis- 
crimination exists, but we would like to extend the moi'e sldlled serv- 
ices — ^the more skilled services in education, in scientific administra- 
tion, in health — all of those to the Indians, instead of just having 
them over here at the BIA which sometimes doesn't get as much of an 
appropriation as a general appropriation for services that can be 
given to everybody. 
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]\Ir. DtrciiKXKAux. I think the crux of the problem is the trust 
responsibility and the discrimination which goes hand in hand. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has been looked upon through the years as 
the trustee of Indian property and the Indians themselves. And if 
you look at it this way, when you begin fragmenting the responsibil- 
ity and you begin fragmenting the trust responsibility too* I 
don^t think the Indian people view the trustee responsibility as 
solely related to the land. It is related to education, and economic 
development of the water and trees, the whole order and spectrum of 
day-to-day life in our organization. In our opinion, this is given l)y 
this trust. If you begin to fragment the agency responsible for the 
administration of this trust we see the possibility of giving up the 
trust itself. Maybe it is not true, and maybe it won't happen, but 
this is the way we feel. I don't know how to convince you otherwise 
that there are other ways to do that. 

Senator ]\lETCAr;F. This is not the way that many of us in the Con- 
gji'ess feel. Nevertheless, we are aware of the suspicion that every 
time we try to chajige something that we feel would be better 
administratively or more money for the Indians or more opportu- 
nity for them to develop themselves, we find this resistance. "We are 
not getting along very well, but we are getting along better than we 
will under any change," is the attitude on the part of the I'ank and 
file Indian. 

I think it is a problem which you and I, you as an Indian leader, 
and I as a member of Congress, will have to solve, on the part of 
one piece of legislation after another. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ducheneaus. 

Mr. Ducheneaux. Thank you. 

Seiuitor Mktcalf. I am delighted to have the next panel of Avit- 
nesses we are goin^ to hear from, the National Tribal Chairmen's 
Association, Mr. William Youpee, President, Wendell Chino, Albu- 
querque Area Rei^resentative, Board of Directors, and Ed Cline, 
Aberdeen Area Eepi-esentative, Board of Directors. 

I put Mr. Gerard on the wrong i^servation bill and I won't put 
you on one, since you are one of the leading Indian leaders from 
Montana. We welcome you again as the very eloquent leader for 
Indian rights before this committee. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM YOTJPEE, PRESIDENT, WENDELL CHINO, 
ALBUaUERaTJE AREA REPRESENTATIVE, ED CLINE, ABERDEEN 
AREA REPRESENTATIVE, OP THE NATIONAL TRIBAL CHAIR- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION, AND FRANK LAWRENCE, REPRESENTA- 

: TIVE or THE UNITED SIOTJX TRIBES OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

Mr. CiiiNo. My name is Wendell Chino, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Tribal Chairmen's Association, and accom- 
panying me are William Youpee, President of tlie Association and 
Frank Lawrence, Eepresentative of the United Sioux Tribes of 
South Dakota Development Corporation. 

The National Tribal Chairmen's Association, which represents the 
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grassroots thinking of Indian people of ISTembcr Tribes living on 
reservations, has a deep concern for improving the educatiomil 
opportunities of Indian children and adults. Therefore, we appre- 
ciate this opportunity to present our views on S. 2724, *^The Com- 
prehensive Indian Education Act of 1971." 

In the field of Indian education there have been a number of sig- 
nificant developments in recent years. The Congi'esSj the Federal 
agencies, and others have put together many reports, studies and 
evaluations of Indian education programs. Several Indian education 
bills have been introduced in this Congress. This administration has 
made an important shift in emphasis in national policy. Publiq sup- 
port for Indian programs has moved decidely forward. More impor- 
tantly, Indians across the country have come forth and have voiced 
their opinions and have shown their capability to manage their own 
affairs. 

The time has now arrived for enactment of a comprehensive 
Indian education act. It is urgently needed and long overdue. We, 
the Indian leaders, believe that Congress must move now and get a 
comprehensive bill enacted. 

It is our understanding that this bilL S. 2724, is a culmination of 
the efforts of Senators Jackson, Kennedy, Mondale and Montoya, 
and Kepresentative Meeds, and others. 

We think this effort is a positive effort and the general tone of S. 
S724 obviously attempts to include the recommendations that have 
been made by the Indian people. We believe the staff members of 
this committee have done a commendable job in meeting a seeniitigly 
insurmountable task by preparing what appears to be the most com- 
prehensive Indian education bill to date. 

We now address ourselves to the provisions of S, 2724. The 
National Tribal Chairmen's Association recommends the establish- 
ment, under Title I, an "Office of Indian Education" headed by a 
commissioner of Indian education within the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, in lieu of the proposed Board of Regents within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Under Title I, the functions to be exercised by the Board of 
Regents then can be exercised by the Office of Indian Education in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in cooperation Avith the people and 
leaders of the Indian communities. Thus, by involving Indian par- 
ents and Indian leaders at the local level, the concept of a National 
Board of Regents is unnecessary. 

We are opposed to the concept of a National Board of Regents 
because the Indian people do not believe that you can monitor an 
education program for the people from Washington, D.C., due to 
our heritage, and our cultural and geographical diversity. Rather^ 
the emphasis should be given to involve Indins at the local level. To 
implement local control, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
turned over certain schools to Indian communities and this effort 
should be continued. All of the off-reservation boarding schools 
eventually should be turned over to the control of Tribes of the par- 
ticular area Avhere these schools are located. This is what the Indian 
people want to accomplish. 

In other words, those tribes that have children in schools should 
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be involved. These include the Santa Fe Art Institute, Albuquerqyie 
Indian Scliooh Phoenix Indian Schoolj Flandreau, Wahpeton, Chil- 
occo and others. 

Wc believe that all of the provisions of Title I can be enlianced by 
the Commissioner of Indian Education working with the Indian 
people. 

We recommend to the committee that it give serious consideration 
for tlie adoption of section 9 of Senator Montoya's Indian Educa- 
tion Bill, S. 2416, for its inclusion in Title I. This section provides 
for an autojiomous office of Indian education within the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This should be done so that the individual responsi- 
ble for Indian education programs does not become enmeshed m the 
political structure, having to run all his proposals and decisions 
through the multi levels of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Department of The Interior. This is the direction we would like to 
see the committee move. 

Any appointment to the position of Commissioner of Indian Edu- 
cation sliould definitely be made with direct consultation with the 
national Indian tribal leadersliip, including the National Tribal 
Chairmen's Association, and others. 

^^^e shall now consider Title II of S. 2724 as it applies to the 
public school provisions. Regarding our recommendation as to 
replacement of the Board of Regent concept with a Commissioner of 
Indian Education, to remain in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, we 
believe that the Commissioner of Indian Education should be vested 
witli the authoritj^ to control and administer the funds and pro- 
grams under this Title, if this bill is, in fact, to be a comprehensive 
Indian education act. 

'Wherever in this bill reference is made to the Board of Regents, 
whatever Title, that language be deleted and the funcations intended 
for the Board of Regents be made commensurate with the concept 
we are supporting, and the Commissioner of Indian Education be 
responsible for these particular functions. 

For example, the reference to Title I, section 107 (g), where the 
function is by the Board of Regents to be advisory to the Secretary 
of HEW, that the proposed Commissioner of Indian Education have 
the responsibility to establish an advisory board made up of mem- 
bers of the Indian community together with him to fulfill this pai-- 
ticular function. 

We support the provisions of Title II of S. 2724, wherein grants 
and contracting are allowed to the tribes and tribal organizations. 

As to Title II, with regard to local control and involvement of 
local community input into the public school boards, we believe that 
thei-e are sufficient provisions in the Title as they are proposed. 

We basically agree with the provisions of Title III. However, the 
new section 582 (a), as included in Title III, section 301 of this bill, 
should^ be amended to provide that the authority be vested in the 
Commissioner of Indian Education within the Department of the 
Intel'] or as has been recommended in our testimony. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of many education bills that we 
have seen is that they fail to provide additional or practical expo- 
sure for Indian students who are in higher education. Therefore, a 
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further amendment shouJd be added in section oS2(ji). There is a 
need to provide scholarships and grants to Indian students who are 
interested in law, medicine, teaching, engineering, public administra- 
tion, and other professions, in order that they may gain practical 
work experience iji these fields during tlie summer. As it is now, 
they are required to compete for summer jobs. Summer jobs arc not 
plentiful on the reservations and jobs are not available to them in 
the non-Indian communities. 

There are several advantages to our recommendation : One, it will 
give them experience and exposure in their fields and a ta^ito of real 
life in their specific vocations ; two, it will provide them with spend- 
ing money, which they can use; three, it will give them a chance to 
know whether they really want to pursue their fielc'. of study; and 
four, it will provide these individuals the opportunity to move up 
the career ladder. 

Senator Metcalf. Would you mind if I interrupt you, Mr. Chino ? 

Mr. Chino. Yes, sir? 

Senator Metcalf. A, few years ago Senator Douglas was holding 
in the Supreme Court Building some hearings on one of the first of 
the various urban renewal acts, and Senator Mansfield and I were in 
the House then, and I went over and suggested that, by all the crite- 
ria, unemployment and high death rate and low income, and all the 
things they had as a criteria to move into an urban area, the Indian 
reservations and the Indian people were the worse off of any people 
in the United States, worse than any minority group. Since then we 
have been able to put into every program that I have been able to 
know about and remember a proAHsion that the Indian tribe should 
be considered a council or municipal corporation or agency, an 
entity to participate in all of these various programs, among them 
the higher education act. And there are opportunities for Indian 
tribes to participate and get grants just the same as States. But 
eveiy time that you people ^ot an Indian claim judgment or an 
award for your tribe, you dissipate it on the basis of 100 percent per 
capita payments so you don't have any money to match the higher 
education act or to participate in that act for scholarship provisions 
or higher education provisions or things of that sort. 

Now, it would seem to me that a better way would be to say, well, 
now that we liave the award and an Indian claim judgjnent is going 
into the tribal funds, income from that tribal fund is going to be 
invested for a scholarship program to give our boys and girls in the 
Indian tribes a scholarship instead of putting it out on a 100 percent 
per capita payment. Don't you think that would work out? 

Mr. Chino.^ This is true, but I don't think that all of the tribal 
leaders are guilty of dissipating their tribal funds. 

Senator Metcalit. I am not saying that you are guilty of dissipat- 
ing tribal funds. You don't have anything to do with it. I hnve a 
high regard for the Tribal Chairmen and I would wish that more of 
these claims funds moneys would be put into tribal funds. 

'What I am talking about are the latest large sums of money that 
the Fort Peck Tribe, or the Fort Belnap Tribe, or the Flatliead 
Tribe, to name some of my own tribes, are going to get. These are 
theTndian Claims judgments of several million dollars, but we have 
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00 percent per capita distribution and only 10 percent for law and 
order and scliolarships and related welfare. All of those other tribal 
activities to nio are so important and so significant and so much a 
^part of the Indian ]>rograni today. And certainly, I am not criticiz- 
ing yon as a Tribal Chairman. What I am saying is that something 
has to be done to give the tribe and the Tribal Chairmen and the 
tribal governing body more money and more authority and more 
oiiportunity to provide for these special welfare services. 

Mr. CiiiKO. This is trnc, I agree. However, the reason for making 
this recommendation is that if yon are going to spend money on 
projects and all those other programs, perhaps they may be fonnd 
on tlie sholf of a nnivei'sity or even Congress. It appears that it 
stands to reason that those Indian students that are in universities, 
in college, would definitely benefit by scholarships and grants. 

Senator Metcalp. No qiiestion about it. Let me give yon an exam- 
ple. One of the best things that has ever happened to the Indian in 
my opinion is the GEO. I think the GEO has done more tlian the 
BIA, And one of the great 2>rograms is the Upward Bound program 
whereby the Indians can contribute and i>articipate and set up along 
with the Federal Government a program to give people, the Indian 
l^cople, an opportunity to experience the kind of training that they 
will need to prepare themselves to go on to college. 

Now, the Northern Chej^enne Indian Tribal Council, along with 
the Koclcy Mountain College set up an Upward Bound program. We 
were never able to get an Indian boy or girl from Northern Chey- 
enne to complete even the first year of college. We set up this 
Upward Bound program a few years ago, and 15 young men and 
young women j^articipated. and 13 of those 15 finished the freshman 
year of college as a result of that training. "Wliere you have a little 
money, a little gi*ant money to sponsor such a program it works. 

Now tribal committees have to have that money in order to spon- 
sor these programs. 

I am just suggesting that in addition — I am not arguing with you 
:about this proposition — ^I am saying that there already are ways for 
yon to get some of this advanced college scholai^hip money if yon 
ivill use your Indian Education funds to match some Federal grants 
that ai'e already in existeiice, instead of putting it out for per capita 
payments. 

Mr. Ciiixo. And I am sure soine tribes are cognizant of this point 
that you are making. 

In our study of Title IV of the bill, we are happy to see the com- 
mittee's provision for the much needed construction monies. To 
insure the involvement and participation of Indian people of every 
Indian connnnnity throughout the conntrj% we recommend another 
amendment to be added to Title IV of this bill, which would further 
•amend the Johnson-O'Malley Act to allow the iSecretar3'^ of the Inte- 
rioi* to enter into contracts with the ti'ibes or tribal organizations. 

In reference to the Johnson-O'Malley Act itself, we reconimend 
that all authorities now vested with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs be reinvested in our proposed Commissioner of Indian Edu- 
cation, in accordance with our desires for a trul}'' comprehensive 
Indian education bill. 
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^ With respect to Title V, the National Tribal Chairmen's Associa- 
tion would like to see a more restrictive definition of the word 
"Indian" than presently used in Title V and therefore the National 
Tribal Chairmen's Association recommends that the definition of 
"Indian" be limited to the federally recognized tribes. 3 

One final recommendation we wish to submit is that serious con- 
sideration should be given to the school curricula throughout the 
countr}' because the school system today creates a self image of low 
esteem by the Indian students, resulting from, we believe, the use of 
textbooks tliat do not give due credit to the heritage and liistory of 
Indian tribes. It does not take into consideration the traditions, the 
values of Indian tribes, their music, and their art. Their tribal 
autonomy is not recognized. Therefore, there is a great need to see 
that along with local control a good ma^iy of the textbooks need to be 
changed to give due credit and recognition to Indian history, value 
and culture, and this, we feel, requires a great deal of funding. 

In conclusion, we of the National Tribal Chairmen's Association 
do not feel emphasis should be given to structure and restructure of 
our Iiidian Education Office or what the office or officer is called. But 
more important is the redirection of the substantive aspects of edu- 
cation of Indian students. Let us not bog down by failure to pass an 
Indian Education Act just to wrangle over the eventual structure of 
the organization which is to implement the substantive program. Let 
us pass a comprehensive Indian Education Act that will make the 
Indian people and Indian tribes self-supporting and self-sustaining. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metcalf. Thank you very much for a very worthwhile 
and persuasive statement and a statement that is going to be seri- 
ously looked at in considerations for this legislation. 

I have a couple of questions but I am going to yield to my col- 
league. Senator Fannin. 

Senator Fannin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I regret that I was 
not here. We had an Executive Committee meeting of Finance and I 
had to be there for a while and I apologize for not having had the 
opportunity to hear the previous person who testified nor for hear- 
ing your complete statement, but I am very pleased with what you 
have said on^ page 7, in regard to the need for scholai*ships and 
grants to Indian students who are interested in law, medicine, teach- 
ing and engineering and so forth. 

Do you feel that we should give incentives for these students that 
receive this training to return to the reservations? 

Mr. CiiiNO. No, we are interested in the fact that rather than 
return to their home reservations to cut weeds, we feel that if they 
are in college and interested in some professional field then they 
should use that summer experience in an attorney's office or working 
for the State highway or whatever field that tliey are interested in 
ajid with assistance with those grants. 

Senator Fannin. Perhaps you didn't understand me. I am sure 
that you realize the importance of the need for Indian teachers, 
highway engineers, and othei^s. We also need Indians to enter these 
professions and then apply their professional talent on behalf of 
Indians and Indian communities. 
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Mr. Chixo. Right. 

Senator Fannin. My question to you is that this is a common 
occurrence in that the Western Interstate Compact on Higher Edu- 
cation program, and tliat tliey could give an incentive for the doc- 
tors to ^ro into the rural communities. My question to you is, should 
not we have provisions if we are to have scholarships, under, per- 
haps, some pay-back program, whereby they will receive a special 
grant perhaps the removal of any obligations for a pay-back pro- 
gram if they move back to the Indian reservation and apply their 
l)rofessioiis? 

Air. CniNo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fannix. I have traveled to the Phoenix Indian School 
where I would ask the youngsters in their class, and. of course, this is 
elementary and secoiidar^^, if they would desire to go into profes- 
sions and I received very little response other than the girls that 
would like to go into the nursing profession. I feel that I have been 
talking with youngsters with talents and potential talents where 
would certainly warrant a program to give them encouragement, 
scholarships or whatever, with a special incentive for them to go 
back to the reservation, and I would hope that we would get support 
of a jn'ograni of that nature. 

In your opinion, how well do colleges and universities counsel 
Indian students? 

^fr. CniNO. Pardon ? 

Senator Faxxin. In 3'our opinion, how well do colleges and uni- 
versities counsel Indian students? 

Mr. Chino. I think this varies from college to college, and I will 

Senator Fanxtx. In New Mexico and" Arizona, and I am very 
familiar with Arizona, I wonder how you feel, generally speaking, 
whether or not the counsel provided is essential or satisfactory ? 

Mr, LAwm-:x('K. Senator, in the colleges that do not have any 
Indian program or Indian studies programs, there is very little 
counseling of Indian students. Those colleges that have special serv- 
ices, i^rograms, do apparently a fairly good job. But there is very 
little counseling in the colleircs and also in the high schools to j^re- 
pare these kids for college. Tliese kids, you talked about an incentive 
program and a pay-back program. I disagree with this, simply 
because our youngsters goincj to college do Jiot know their profession 
until they are in their secoiid or third 3^ear of college. 

If we had adequate counselors in our high school, then I would 
say the pay-back program would be beneficial. Until that time we 
are only hurting our people by asking them to pay back loans for 
something that tliey do not know they are getting into. The majority 
of our young students going on to college go on for teaching because 
this is the only thing that they have heard about. A doctor, lawyer,, 
that is way beyond their comprehension because of the curricular in 
the schools, because of not being prepared properly for school. I 
think it is the fault of the school system in not providing adequate 
courses for these people, for these attending students. 

Senator Fannix. Thank you very much. And I know that we do 
have summer programs, and I think you have them in New IMesico, 
where they do encoui'age the youngsters, to finish high school. Isn't 
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it true that the schools in New Mexico, the University of New 
Mexico and the Nortliern Ai'jy.ona University and Arizona State 
College and the University of Arizona do have programs that ai*e 
encouraging these youngsters to go into these professional pro- 
grams ? 
Mr. Lawrexck. Right. 

Senator Fanxix. I know that I have attended some of their 
classes and visited for several years, and I feel that we are making 
progress, not enough progress, I certainly grant you, and then, of 
course, we certainly do liave programs, I know, tliat you are famil- 
iar with, Navajo Community College, and the progress that is being 
made there. I feel that is just one of the tribes that has gone for- 
ward, and we need them all to go forward, and we need a greater 
incentive for these young people, and I am certainly in agreement 
with what you are saying. 
I am wondering, though, Mr. Cliino, on your statement on page 8 



O'^Ialley Act to allow contracts with tribes or tribal organizations, 
have you any thought about what these arrangements might do to 
the financial structure of public schools that are on the reservation ? 

ilr. Lawrence. At the present time there are three States that are 
■contracting with tribal organizations for the Johnson-O'Malley pro- 
gram. At the i^resent time the State of South Dakota, which i am 
from, and I am the director of the Johnsou-O'Malley program. 

We have seen some real results from administering the Johnson- 
O'Malley program, by letting the school systems know that this is 
for beginning students and tliey must be spent so that our Indian 
children receive the benefits, and I believe by this statement that was 
made by Mr. Chine in his testimony, that it refei-s to more tribes; 
then the Secretary should contact more tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions for the administration of the Johnson-OMalley program. 

Senator Faxxix. Of course, I agree that we need to do more in 
regard to what can be done to encourage our young people to go for- 
ward with educational programs, and we need to increase the facili- 
ties on the resei^vation as well as off the reservations. 

But I have observed the public schools and the BIA schools oper- 
ating almost side by side. I tlihik that we have a great duplication. 
What we want to do is to obtain the very finest educational prngram 
we can for our young Lidian people and so when we start shifting 
away from a coordinated program, I think we emphasize the priori- 
ties that we should have in mind in trying to obtain or trying to 
present the best program possible. 

I know that you realize that in some of the BIA schools, they 
have inadequate laboratory facilities and that in many instances 
there are problems that are not prevalent in the public schools. I 
think that they have gone forward quite well. But this is a very 
serious problem, and perhaps the most serious is the transportation 
problem, where they cannot have the transportation near the home 
and the student with counseling nearby, which they should have. We 
do have serious problems hi this regard, and I am just afraid that 
we may, in our attempt to bring about changes not really accomplish 
those objectives, in fact we may harm the program. 
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Mr. Cirrxov Senator Fannin, I would like to say tliat in view of 
wliat the gentleman here to my left just mentioned, that with these 
three tribes evidently, these contracts thnt these tribes have are not a 
detriment to the iavolvement of the school administrators in work- 
ing with the tvibos, and L myself, I do not see any jeopardy of State 
funds or any reduction resulting from contracting under the John- 
son-O'Malley funds. Rather, I think it would give a tribe an op])or- 
tunity to know soni(ithing about the education of their children. And 
particularly so, I have two children who are in the public schools, 
and it stands to reason that Ave should move in this direction of 
youngsters going into the public schools. I know tliat, and I am 
hopeful that as time goes along we can do more about our roads that 
cross our reservations where we can have tlie community schools and 
community programs. I think this Avould be a great step forward, 
but it can't be done overnight. We arc very proud of some of the 
work that is being done in some of the BIA schools. 

Senator Fannix. Just what does Jocal control of schools to the 
Indian mean? Would you please explaiii that? 

llr. Cirixo. I will let JNIr. Yoiipee explain that. 

Jlr. YouPEK. Would you repeat the question, please? 

Senator Faxxin. Yes. What I would like for our record so that 
we can ex]:)lain to our colleagues what does local control of schools 
means to the Indians. In other words, I Avant you to bring out the 
impoi'tance of local control. 

I have heard yon say that many of you speak about local control, 
but I would just like for you to describe, for the record, what do 
yon mean by local control. 

Mr. YouPKK. Thank you, Senator. 

My name is William Youpce, Chairman of the National Tribal 
Chairmen's Association. I am a member of the Sioux and Assini- 
bouie Tribe for the Fort Worth Keservation in Montana. 

Indian people always advocated local Indian control because we 
feel that in too many iiistances that when the control is left to the 
Government people that the needs of the Indian people are not being 
met. 

By that, I mean in order to undei'Stand the Indian people, you 
most certainly have to have somebody that really understands 
Indian people, because you have got to admit that the' Indian people 
in many cases are a different kind of people altogether. 

They are a unique people, and certainly the only way to really get 
next to the Indian people is to understand tliem. And as I have said 
a good many thnes, you almost have to live w^ith an Indian to 
understand them. 

That is wh^^ we have so many problems with communication 
because of the people not being able to understand Indian problems. 
So, it is absolutely necessary that Indian people get control of the 
programs that they are affected hy. 

Senator Fannin. Mr. Chino, did you wish to add something. 

Mr. Chino. One local control which could be instituted in tliis 
way— let's take the Phoenix Indian School, 

This is attended by Phoenix children and Navajo children and 
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otlier tribes in tluit area. I think tliat tlie operation and control ot" 
the school slioiild be given to the tribal leaders, or Indians from 
these particuhir connnunities to exercise what in iny mind would be 
local control, and this Avonld provide the Indian people with an 
input in it. 

On the other hand, let's take Mr. Ed Cline. Unfortunately he is 
not here w-ith us this morning. He comes fmm Aberdeen where his 
people in his particular conmuniity and village have control of the 
local school board, and the nnijority of tlie members evidently ai-e 
members of the Omalia Tribe. 

ThcreforCj there again, they can speak of having local control, and 
then anotlier situation w^ould be in my own situatioji wliei'o we are 
part of the geiun'al public school system and the lirst six grades are 
conducted on the reservation. 

After the children finish the sixth grade, they go to a public 
school, and here again I think the situation can be w^orked out Avhere 
the tribe could have some input so that these children have educa- 
tion through the sixth grade, and w^e have had people run for the 
scliool board, but on munbers again, numbers of little conmiunities 
like Telarosa, it makes it impossible to elect someone. ^ 

Therefore, our only solution would be to have some input by way 
of a contract such as Jolmson-O'Malley and discuss tlie scliool pro- 
gram with the school board and give us an opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

So, in my opinion, the local control takes diffei-ent forms accord- 
ing to the different situations. 

Senator Fannix. I ceitainly agree with you, Mr. Cliino. It is very 
difficult, for instance, the Phoenix Indian School and Sherman ill 
Riverside, Calif., where the children are so distant from the parents 
and from the real Indian pwulation, and I doivt think ^t is practical. 

I just wish we had more Indian teachers, more Indian administra- 
tors, scliool administratoi-s, that could take an active part in the 
operation of the schools. 

I think it w^ould be veiy difficult for Indians at Rivei'side, Calif., 
to have an Indian schot^: board. I don't know how^ it would operate. 

Of coui-se, in Phoenix you could have a board from some of the 
adjoinuig reservations, but it wouldn't necessarily represent the stu- 
dents that are attending because we do have students fi-om isolated 
areas attending that school. 

I want to get an explanation as to what you intend. I feel that if 
we can aecomi^lish a goal that we are talking about in getting the 
roads across reservations and having the communit3' cejitei*s, schools 
would be an integral part of that community center. Then we can 
have the board members, and perhaps in many instances, all of the 
members of the board would be Indian citizens. 

I am just wondering how you could accomplish having Indian 
school boards at places like the Phoeni^c Indian School and at Sher- 
man ill Eiverside, Calif. ? ^ 

I thank you for your answer and I know the goal, and I thhik we 
have a common goal, but it is going to be a very difficult one to 
work out in that regard. 
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I did not have the pleasure of hearing the previous witness, but he 
did say that he endoi*sed Senator Jackson's press release of March 1. 

I wonder if yoii have a position on the draft by the General 
Accounting Office report, or do you wish to defer that until we see 
what the final report saj^s, or can you take a position at this time? 

Mr. Chixo. No. I don't think at this time I am prepared to make 
any comment on it. 

Senator Fannin. Have you seen the draft report? 

Mr. Chino. No, I did not. 

Senator Fannin. The preceding witness was Mr. Ducheneaux. 
Mr. Ducheneaux, have you seen the report ? 

Mr. DtJCHENEAUx. I think in reading the press release and what it 
says about the status of Indian education, we said that for years, 
and the conduct of Indian education by tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in this administration and in the past administration has not been 
adequate, and this is why we are here. 

Senator Fannin. I realize by your endorsement on the press 
release that it is based on just a draft report. I am just a little 
amazed that you can come out with an endorsement without know- 
ing everything that would be involved. 

Mr. Ducheneaux. I wasn't endorsing the report because I haven't 
read it. I am endorsing the Jackson statement which indicated that 
the conduct in Indian education in the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
not adequate, and we have been saj'^ing this, and the Indian people 
have been saying this for years. 

Senator Fannin. It is ceitainly your privilege, if we are going to 
have testimony that would help this committee. I would like it to be 
based upon the reports that are final and that could give us complete 
information. 

I have seen reports come through that are changed completely by 
the time the final draft is completed. That is why I just wondered 
about that, why it would be endorsed that way. 

Senator Metcalp. I would suggest to my colleagues that I have 
been on Indian education hearings now for almost 20 years. The 
general propositions that are incorporated in Senator Jackson's bill, 
cosponsored by some of the others, are propositions that the Indian 
people have Seen advocating on various Indian committees that I 
have been associated with for all of these 20 years, and I don't think 
it is based upon a report or conclusion or anything. 

It has finally come around that some of the people in the Congress 
have started to listen to some of the Indian proposals and started to 
put their ideas into a bill, and I am not surprised that at this time 
when they have, we have finally put some of the things that I used 
to *^ar 20 years ago into a piece of legislation, that they come in 
and agree with it. 

Senator Fannin. I call my colleagues' attention to the statement 
that was made and I will just read it. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, Chairman of the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee denounced today the Nixon Administration's conduct of the 
Indian education programs. In a news release, Senator Jackson termed the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (BIA) administration and educational programs for 
some 50,000 American Indian, Eskimo and Aleut school a "moral outrage.'* 
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I would just say that ^vc luive seou move progress — and I am not 
just holding it to the time that the new administration luis been in 
oHice — I think wchave seen more progress in the last ;> to 5 years than 
we have seen in the last 25 years, that I have observed. 

I have been livmg near these schools, and I have lived within a 
couple of miles of the these Indian sclmols. I now live within just ;) 
or 4 miles of a reservation. I am constantly involved with these schools 
and with these programs. 

I know from having served Miree terms as Governor, having 
charge of the Connnission on Indian Affairs, I realize the tremen- 
dous i)rogress that lias been made in the last Pj to 5 j'ears. So I rcsejit 
that statement being made. 

That is all I want to say to my colleague. 

Senator Mktcalf. The Senator has a i:)erfect right to present any 
statement. 
Senator Faxxix. Thank you. 
Senator MKTCAr.F. Mr. CJiino? 

Mr. Ciitxo. Seiiator Mctcalf, before we leave the stand here we 
don't want to le*ave the impression that the gentleman here on my 
left has a very fine opinion on jiayback. Really basically wc have no 
WMde differences on it. I think that this will have to be dictated by 
the economic and social standing of the tribes. 

Some tribes are just able to barely support their governments and 
there are many, many tribes that are certainly not even in a position 
to even talk aliout paybacks, so I just wanted to clarify that. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator IMetcalf. We have a great deal of concern about payback 
in all of our educational programs. One major United States univer- 
sity today has suggested that everybody attending a university get a 
loan and tlien they onlj^ have to pay it back after his or her income 
attains $7,500 a year, and some will have to pay a greater percentage 
of their income than others. 

That seems to me to be a j^retty good proposition. That is the 
kind of thi]ig that you are talking about. Some of these people don't 
know whether they want to go into a profession or not when they 
become freshmen or sophomores of a unii^ersity, especially Indian 
people from small schools where, as Senator Fannin has pointed out, 
they have a lack of laboratory facilities and a lack of properly 
trained scientific teachers and so forth. I came from a small school, 
and I understand that sort of problem when you go into a univer- 
sity. 

The Indian people, though, have a different disadvantage. They 
come from a minority culture. They come from an economic struc- 
ture that is lower than the average economic structure. Their clothes 
are less, and their ability to partake in the economic acti\'itics is 
made rougher because they have to take busses to and from the res- 
ervation, and as you pointed out, this payback thing shouldn't be 
approached until after the person has been in school and that persou 
wants to be a lawyer, or he has developed an affinity for cliemistry, 
and wants to be a chemist. 
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This is nofc only an Indian problem, Mr. Chino, this is a national 
problem for how we are going to finance higher education for our 
boys and girls above and beyond just the ordinary education that we 
give them in the first couple of years of college. 

Senator Fannin. I would just like to say that I want to praise our 
Indian people because I feel that they have come fomai'd with rec- 
ommendations, have been very diligent in their work towards bring- 
ing about a better educational program for their people, and this ^ 
has occurred, I feel, in the last 10 years more so tlian any previous 
period, so I am not talking about it politically, I am just saying 
that in the last 3 to 5 years it has been even more oiitstanding. 

Thank you. 

Senator JMetcalf. Mr. Chino, I tliink that you have rendered serv- 
ice to the committee in one of your responses to Senator Fannin's 
question. You were rather talking, I think, at cross-purposes. 

While you were answering this question about lawyers and doctors 
and so forth to the Indian reservation, I think you got down to the 
fact that you were in agreementj that you would hope that some of 
these professionally trained and skilled Indians would return to the 
reservation. 

But your first answer brought to my mind that what we need is a 
work-study program for Indians. You said they sliould go into j^ork 
for the Highway Commission and things of that sort, 

Mr, Chino. No, I am not advocating that. I am talking about the 
summer months when this yoimg person won't be going to school. 

Senator Metcalf. I think we should get a work-study program 
into this as part of an Indian education proposal so that we could 
give opportunities for Indian people to participate in such govern- 
mental work, not only in the summer montlis, but as a permanent 
and regular career. 

I want to compliment you, too, on giving us an alternative to the 
Board of Eegents, It seems to me that it is an adequate sort of pro- 
posal. There are, liowever, 11 area directors, and what function would 
the BIA area directors perform in your program? 

Mr. Chino. As you oiow, we recommended the adoption of this 
Section 9 of Senator Montoya's education bill, S. 2416. Under the 
direction of the Secretary, he has the responsibility of administering 
all laws and program funds under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs. 

I don't profess to know the economics of the bureau or of any 
government agency or operation. 

Senator Metcalf. What 3^ou are suggesting is that we circle or 
bypass area directors on this Indian education program and just 
have sort of like the impact area program, we have the education 
commissioner at the top and the various Indian education local 
people at the next level and not go through that, the directors, area 
directors? 

Mr. Chino. I think this is up to the commissioner of Indiana edu- 
cation now. Our point is, if a good portion of the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is education, then it stands to reason 
that there should be a head, and solidifj^ the entire educational pro- 
gram, and certamly there is enough responsibility for the commis- 
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sioner of Indian affairs, who still has responsibility for land, land 
resources, timber, community services and that sort of thing. 

Senator Metcalf. I wasn't suggesting that you take any responsi- 
bility away. I was just wondering what the function of the area 
directors would be as far as Indian education is concerned. 

Mr. CiiiNo. Of course, my own position, relative to the regular 
direction of Indian affairs programs, I have never beeii a supporter 
of the area office system because it has been my contention and posi- 
tion that tlie person at the local level certainly knows his program 
better than all the middle people in between. 

Tlierefore, lie slioiild have sufficient authority to^ execute the pro- 
gram according to the wishes of, in this case, the Indian peojDle. 

Senator Mbtcalf. So, largely it would be tlie commissioner at the 
national level and the various Indian people concerned with educa- 
tion at the local level. 

Mr. CitiNO. Right, with a minimum of bureaucracy. 

Senator Metcalf. Thank you. 

Thank you very much for coming and for helping us. This is a 
very constructive suggestion. 

I am going to hear from the next witnessesj the Indian IJducation 
Association. 

Mr. Demmcrt, we are delighted to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. BEMMEET, JR., MEMBER, EOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Demmert. My name is William Demmert, Jr., I am a Tlingit 
from Southeastern Alaska, and I have been teaching Indian cliildren 
in public schools for over 10 years. I am presently Director of the 
American Indian Program at Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, whiere I am com]3eting course work for my doctorate degree in 
school administration, 

I woiUd like to express my appreciation for this opportunity to 
testify in behalf of the National Indian Education Association, 

I would also express my respect for the concern this committee 
has demonstrated for the future of Indian education through its 
recent legislative efforts in authorizing appropriations for increased 
funding, local control, and Indian influence on a national scale, with 
the passage of the Indian Education Act of 1972, a part of S. 659, 
the Higher Education Act 

I conunend this committee for its attempt to meet the needs not 
covered in the above mentioned act, specifically, the educational 
needs of Indian children under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Before discussing S. 2724, I will mention general concepts the 
NIEA feels must be included in Indian education legislation if it is 
to effectively determine the direction of Indian education in the 
years ahead. 

First, we believe that it must be the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide full financial support for the basic education of 
Indian children at the pre-school, elementary, secondary, undergrad- 
uate, graduate, and post graduate levels. In addition, adult educa- 
tion, vocational education, innovative, and special educational pro- 
grams for Indian children must be accorded the highest priority. 

O 
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Second, construction funds for elementary and secondary 
educational facilities, community colleges, and for other purposes 
must be made available. 

Third, Indian control over the education of their children, at both 
the national and local level, must be realized. 

Finally, the best method for accomplishing all this must be found. 

I believe Indians agree on the first three concepts, but tend to 
question the various approaches suggested for the last, and perhaps 
the most important problems. 

At this ])oint I will present some personal biases that might or 
might not find general support among the Indian population. Sup- 
port is important, but more important is the opportiuiity to review 
all possible approaches and select the one most likely to provide a 
successful educational opportunity for Indian chilclren attending 
othei' than jDublic schools. 

Legislation must include: 

One, a method of direct funding on a level equal to not less than 
the avera<re per ]nipil expenditure of the public scliools in tlic State 
or area of residence, with provisions for this to be adjusted when 
that amount is not sufficient. If the majority of a community elected 
to contract for the total amount rather than accept individual direct 
funding, that option must be available. 

Two, a method of direct funding for students pursuing under- 
graduate, graduate, and post-graduate programs in institutions of 
higher learning.^ These funds must be equal to amounts spent for 
fees, tuitiouj living expenses, and travel to and from the place of 
residence. 

Three, a method of direct financial assistance for Indians plan- 
ning on, or actually attending adult education or vocational pro- 
grams, that would provide for the actual cost of training, living 
expenses and travel when pursuing a program on a full time basis. 

Four, and finally, a method of distributing the funds, and provid- 
ing technical expertise to connnunities and schools requesting such 
assistance. To me, this means a special department of Indian educa- 
tion composed of professionals responsive to, and under authority 
of, Indians affected by such a department. 

S. 2724 has many features which are commendable and worth 
incorporating into legislation for Indian education. It proposes a 
design for the administration of Indian education; increased fund- 
ing for special educational needs of Indian children; fimding for 
adult education; and limited funding for construction of school 
facilities. 

Title I addresses itself to the problems of Indians under the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Title II contains most of the provi- 
sions included in the Indian Education Act which is a part of S. 

The National Indian Education Association has several specific 
recommendations to make concerning S. 2724, which I hope you will 
seriously consider during any revision. 

Under Title I, National Board of Eegents for Indian Education, 
Section 101, the NIEA recommends that the Board of Eegents not 
be subject to the direction or supervision of the Secretary, but that 
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the Board take its direction from tlie Indian commniiity it must 
serve. 

Under section 103(a), we strongly urge a revision reqiiirinir the 
President to appoint board members from lists of proposed nominees 
submitted by Indian tribes, organizations, and communities, 

Under (b) of the same section, we suggest that appointments 
reflect the Indian popnlation affected by this act, as well as a goo- 
grai^liic distribution. 

Under section 104, we feel that tlie Board of Regents, and not the 
President, should apjDoint tlie Chairman, and Vice Chairman. 

Under section 105, we recommend that the board positions be con- 
sidered full time so its members can effectively meet the demands 
tlmt \vi\l be ])laced on them. 

Under section 204, "Application for Grants: Conditions for Ap- 
proval," Indian tribes, organi^iations, and communities should be 
eligible for grants when the State departments of education M'ill not 
or cannot work with local Indian communities and schools. 

Under "Payments,*' section 205(a), we feel that funds must be 
appropriated 1 year in advance, and that provisions bo made to 
enable small schools w^ith inadequate budgets to secure funds in 
advance of actual expenditures. Many snch systems do not have 
available funds to i^ay for services resulting from special grants or 
progmms until such fimds have been allocated. 

Under part D, Office of Indian Education, section 211(b), we rec- 
ommend that the Deputy Commissioner of Indian Education be del- 
egated the responsibilities and duties under provisions of Title II of 
this act. 

Under Title IV, Amendment to the Johnson-O'Malley Act, section 
401, section 4(a), we recommend that these funds be additional to 
current JOM appropriations and that a provision for direct funding 
of Indian tribes, organizations, or communities be included when 
they are involved in the education of their children, and responsible 
for the educational program in that community. 

.11 addition to tliese specific recommendations, I would hope that 
this committee consider an experimental program specifically 
designed to provide direct funding of individuals, similar to a tui- 
tion voucher plan. This special section could appropriate funds for 
several reservations, or Indian communities, in various parts of the 
country to test the possibilities of such an approach for resolving 
the problems in Indian education. 

I believe the survival of any culture is dependent upon the formal 
as well as the informal educational system of that people. The 
Indian and Alaskan Native people of these United States have 
fought long and hard, and are still fighting for the right to deter- 
mine their own future. In my opinion, this can only be done when 
they control, or have a strong voice in the education of their chil- 
dren, and when they are responsible to themselves for their actions. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metcalf. Thank you, Mr. Demmert, for your very helpful 
statement. I know that the committee will be especially grateful for 
this specific amendment that you suggested. 

Senator Fannin ? 
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Senator Fannix, Tliank you. 

I commend you for your statement, and certainly I agree with you 
on many factors that you have brought forth. 
In your conxinonts in your first i)age : 

First, we believe tbat it must be the policy of tlie Federal Government to 
proN'icie full financial support for the basic education of Indian children at the 
pre-school, elementary, secondary, undergraduate, graduate and post graduate 
levels. In addition, adult education, vocational education, innovative and spe- 
cial educational programs for Indian children, must be accorded the highest 
priority. 

Are you talking there about the villages, for instance, in Alaska, 
say, the concentrated areas where we have Indian children like in 
Oklalioma or on tlie reservations in Arizona; are you speaking of 
Montana or otlier States wlicre tlierc is a conceiitaition ; is that what 
3^ou are referring to? 

Mr. Demmert. I made a very general statement there, and I feel 
that until such time as this is a jDolicy of the Federal Government 
we will never really make much headway in Indian education, 
siin])ly because— well. Senator JMetcalf mentioned that the income 
level of the Indian is very low, and until such time as the problems 
of housing, of food, clotliinj^, are met, any people will not look very 
far into tlie future with si)ecial concem, in this cuse education. 

And I feel that, yes, we need to find a basic program of funding 
for Indians at any place for two reasons. One, if we are going to 
I>roserve our various cultures, there is no way that that can be done 
unless we either have our own school systems or have a tremendous 
amount of influence in the direction the particular school system is 
moving that we would be attending. In local areas, small communi- 
ties, villages and reservations, that is no problem, and this is AA^hat I 
think the question is. 

Senator Fanxik. Wlmt I am concerned about is that I am whole- 
heartedly in agreement with you as far as your idea of elementary 
and secondary education and commtmity colleges must be made 
available. But tliat must be in an area where there is a concentration 
of Indian youngsters, isnt that true? 

Mr. Demjviert. Yes. 

Senator Fais^nin. And I agree, but if we go to some communities 
where the Indian children and Indian families have been assimilated 
into tlie community where they are involved and perhaps without 
those problems, in other words, would you still apply that same for- 
mula ? 

Mr. Demmert. I will have to answer that two ways. 

First, I think that it must be up to the prerogative of the individ- 
ual family or maybe that small Indian community in a larger com- 
mimity, and the reason I say that is some people would prefer to 
send their children to public schools. Others would prefer, and are 
right now attempting, to stait their own school system. , 

For example, I understand that a great many Indian children in 
Minneapolis have withdrawn from the public school system, and ai-e 
outside that system, and going to school. The Qiinese have done that 
for a regular time, and once they have gone to the public school, 
they go home in the evening and preserve their culture. 
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And specifically, in my research, I have found^ that the needs of 
most of the Indian students in public schools either aren't recog- 
nized or are not being met. 

The hearings talk about it in 1928, and the Senate committee talks 
about it in 1969, and later, two reports, 40 years later, indicate that 
this may have been a mistake. 

Senator Faknin. I can just speak about my experience in the 
State of Arizona. We have gradually taken a large percentage of 
our Indian students in the public schools, and I have stated many 
times that I feel "we should do more in respect to their training. 

I think it is essential that "we spend extra money to properly edu- 
cate these youngsters which as you know hawi problems from the 
standpoint of the Englisli language. But I think we should make 
some special efforts. Don't you think that it would be far better if 
we would still help them to retain the culture that we are talking 
about, and still make the public school program acceptable to them, 
and to assist them to a greater extent than to isolate them into 
another school program? 

Mr. Demmert. I look at it from a different point of view, and I 
would say, rather, that the community has to make that choice. It 
may be that they will want to move into the public school system, 
and move in that direction, or it may be that they are — ^I hate to use 
the words — "not ready," and that may be one way of saying it. 

iVnother Avay of saying dt is that, in order to retain their cultui-c, 
they may not want to move in that direction. And in my opinion 
you can't force movement in one direction or the otherc You have to 
Jet the community start from where it is and move in the direction 
■ it chooses, and only in that way will education of Indian children be 
successful. 

Senator Fannin. It could not be overnight, and ,we realize that 
we have problems just as we talked earlier about the BIA schools, 
the boarding schools and the public schools. And I mean the board- 
ing facilities where they are going to public schools, and we have 
many different programs. 

We can't accomplish overnight what we may think should be 
done, and when I say "we^" I feel that the Indian people themselves 
should have the greatest input into the decisions that are going to 
be made, but I am just wondering about that youngster and what we 
can do for him to his greatest advantage, and to the advantage of 
the Indian people, generally speaking. What I am talking about is 
giving special incentives . to go back to the reservation as doctors, 
and the girls as nurses and professional people as a whole, or in spe- 
cial training in agricultural activities, whatever it might be. 

I am looking at it from the standpoint as to what we can do to 
bring the Indian parents into the program and bring the Indian 
leaders, generally speaking, into the program. And, I am perhaps 
judging it by my own experience in my State where I have seen a 
gradual trend of our youngsters going from the BIA schools into 
the public schools, and I have seen good results from it. I personally 
did not want to seiB our public instruction department make that 
decision, but I want the Indian people to make that decision, and I 
am hoping that we can make it attractive enough to have them 
desire to do so. 
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Mi\ DE3ijrERT. In my suggestion for an experimental system for a 
tuition voucher plan, I was attempting to provide a means to clo just 
what you are talking about, and in my opinion tliat is just one of 
tlie few ways that can be done, and ahnost every other way we have 
'-ried to date has failed. 

Senator Fannin. '^^Hiere does that fall within in the Office of 
Education ? 

Mr. Demhert. To date, it hasn't ranked very liigh as a special 
problem. I think the Senate pressure, the House pressure and the 
President's message in— when was it — in June of 1971, indicating 
that they need to move in the direction of recognizing Indian educa- 
tion and at least at a minimum some sort of special relationship 
with the Federal Government similar to what the bureau has, and as 
I understand it, they are attempting to move in that direction. 

I am not sure how far they are going to move in that direction, or 
how far they will be able to move in that direction without special 
legislation. 

Senator F.annin. Do you consider tli t the No. 1 priority as far as 
tlie Indian Education is concerned ? 
Mr, Demmert. No. 

Senator Fannin. VHiat do you consider to he the No. 1 priority? 

Mr. Demmert. As I sec it right now, the No. 1 pnoiity is to 
find a way to get funds directly to the local community so that they 
can determine the direction of their educational system. 

Wc have a lot of Indian schools, or Indian communities through- 
out the U.S. looking for fimds to stait their own systems, and espe- 
cially in tlie reservation areas, and they can't find the funds, 

You mentioned Navajoes in tlie community college concept and 
the success that they are having. I would like to "throw something 
else in. 

In the northern part of Alaska, we have an Eskimo community 
where everything is taught in the Eskimo language from grades one, 
two and three, and it is fairly new, but already those first and 
second graders, with the parents coming into the school system and 
doing teaching, especially during those first critical years, these kids 
have already surpassed some of their older brothers that are in 
grades four, five and six, and to me that is very significant. 

Senator Fannin. That sounds very progressive, and I would like 
to talk about tliis particular school program. And you say that they 
have advanced more rapidly ? 

Mr. Demmert. Yes. 

I was at a meeting of the University of Alaska in January and I 
listened to some of the Eskimo representatives talk about the chil- 
dren who were in the program, and when they came home, they were 
able, or they are able, and they have surpassed their older brothers 
and sisters in their abilities to work in a formal school setting and 
in the development of schools. 

Senator Fannin. We have had a similar program witli our Amer- 
ican youngsters^ but I don't know the success of it, but do you sup- 
port the concept for establishing a national board of regents for 
Indian education? 
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Mr. Demmert. May I qualify that answer? 
Senator Fanxin. As you so desire. 
Mr. Demmeut. Do you want a yes or no ? 

Senator Fannin. No. You just go ahead and explain your posi- 
tion» 

Mr. Demmkrt. At the present time we have two means of getting 
money, two diiiei-ent avenues of getting money to Indians, one from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of Indian Edu- 
cation under tlie authority of the Assistant Secretai'y of Interior, 
and the other way was through the Office of Education and through 
the vax*ious udd-ons to Title I, and it may be that we may want to 
continue tliose two avenues. 

I am not sure about that particular purpose, but I think if we do 
channel funds to tliose two departments, we then need to be lespon- 
sible, not to someone not interested in Indian education, but to 
another or separate group responsive and responsible to the Indian 
people, and there is no way that can be done unless you have some 
sort of a national board of regents. 

In all due respect to other testimony that I have heard, it is 
admiiiistratively impossible to find someone, one single person and 
pat him in charge of Indian education and have him responsible to 
a seci-etary or a commissioner and at the same time have him do 
what the Indian population wants him to do. 

I tliiiik you have to have something on tlie Jiature of a national 
board, a board of regents, whatever the case might be, selected from 
lists submitted by Indians and that these individuals determine tlie 
administrative people in a department of Indian educaaon, and not 
ha\''e a coinmissioiier or someone from the Interior to determine who 
that individual will be. 

So, yes, I think it is a very necessary part. 

Senator Fannin. Thank you very much. 

Senator jMetcalf. You made a very helpful and significant contri- 
bution, Mr. Demmert, as an educational specialist, and certainly a 
specialist in Indian affairs and Indian education. We are going to 
give great consideration to your views. 

Tiiimk 5'OU for appearing, and as this bill develops we may ask 
you for further suggestions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Demmert. Thank you. 

Senator Metcalf. I have been asked by a witness who is not on 
the list who desires to testify. It is now noon, and this hearing has 
fxone for 2 hours, but I thinlc that we should permit him to Imve a 
limited audience here this morning, and so, Mr. Victor Kishigo — is 
that right? 

Mr. Kishigo. Yes. 

Senator Metcalf (co3itinuing).— Of the Michigan Indian Federa- 
tion will come forward and we will liear you for a limited tlime. 
Would you identify the people ? 

Senator Fannin is supposed to be voting in the Finance Commit- 
tee, and I hod anticipated that this hearing would end at 12 o'clock, 
so would you be very brief? 
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STATEMENT OP VICTOR KISHIGO, MICHIGAN INDIAN FEDERATION ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY RICHARD KING, LESTER GEMMILL, AND JOHN 
BAIIEY 

Mr, KiSHiGO, Thank you, Senator. 

W© will be brief. The group are representatives from Michigan, of 
course, and this is Mr. King to my left, who is the President of the 
Michigan Indian Federation, and Mr. Gimbel is the President of 
Indian 'Education, and Mr. Bailey is the President of the Johnson 
Valley Indian Education. 

We were concerned with primarily urban and rural Indian prob- 
lems. Due to the living configuration in the State of Michigan, 
whereby less than 10 percent of the Indians live on Federal reserva- 
tions out of a population of 30,000 Indians, this means that the way 
that Indian education is now allocated to Alichigan that the major- 
ity of the Indian students in the State do not receive any suj^port of 
any type. As far as 2724 is concenied, I think that the Michigan 
Education Board suj^jDorts all of the concepts involved in it. 

We do not support the leaving of the BIA, We need to develop a 
different kind of system where the educational opportunities are for 
all of the children, regardless of where they live, 

That, I think, is in a nutshell what our real concern is. 

As far as Title I is concerned of the National Board of Regents 
for Indian Education, we support the concept, and I think under 
Johnson-O'Malley, under that title. Title IV, that this be changed to 
read "to serve all Indians in the State of Michigan" and that Ave 
should leave the definition of Indian as presently within the bill, 
just the way it is written. 

I would like to give it to Mr. Gemmill, if I may. 

Senator Metcalf. As I understand it, your problem is that the bill 
isn't quite broad enough to cover the problems of nonreservation 
Indians, especially in urban communities? 

Mr. KiSHiGO. That is true, sir. 

Senator Metcalf. I agree with you. It doesn't make any difference 
whether it is Detroit or Seattle or Los Angeles, all of those, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago are a rather substantial Indian population. It is a 
good suggestion. 

The staff tells me that they think the definition and the formulas 
do take care of that problem. I am looking at my consultants here 
on the staff, but they are going, because of your misgivings, to take 
another look at it and be sure that we are taking care of the Indians 
that are off the reservation because they are about 50 percent of our 
Indians in America today. 

About 50 percent, I am told, are off reservations, and we need to 
give them the training and we need to give them the education and 
consideration that we are giving the on- reservation Indians. 

So, if you have some misgivings, we are certainly going to take a 
look at it. 

Mr. GrEMirtLL. Lester B. Gremmill. I live in Flint. I am a public 
school teacher there for about 12 years, and I might mention that I 
am a graduate of one of your BIA schools. I graduated from the 
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University of Toledo and the San Jose State College, and I have 
been living in Michigan since 1953, 

I want to just rcemphasize some of the things that Mr. Kishigo 
mentioned. 

One report that fascinated me made by various psychologists and 
people in the related fields said that children throughout tlic world 
who are deprived at an early age of their cultural background stand 
a very weak chance of surviving in the type of society that wc have. 

They cite the immigrants who came to this country who continued . 
to kcep^ the Old World Culture, such as the Jewish jxiople and otliers. 
The children are much stronger and able to compete in our kind of 
society when they are allowed to have their language and their 
songs and their dances and their dress. 

And since the Indians have been deprived of this traditionally, wc 
have been deemed as being weak, and not capable of competing in 
our kind of society. I think this is a strong condemnation of tlie 
system of the BIA and the society of handling Indian people in the 
past. Tliis is one reason why we feel we liave to get baclc to some of 
the Indian ways, get to the children to give them some pride in 
themselves so that they can perform like they need to perform. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metcalf. Well, I Avant to thank you for coming before us, 
and I think you have made a significant contribution. 
^ Those of us from Indian country, in the sense that it is a reserva- 
tion country, such as Montana and North and South Dakota and 
New Mexico and Arizona and so forth are inclined always to think 
of these Indians' problems and Indian education and Indian healtli 
and Indian welfare in terms of the reservation Indian, because most 
of the areas with which we are familiar and the Indians with whom 
we are concerned are reservation Indians, but we have to continually 
be reminded ^that there arc Indians all over America who have the 
same rights and the same problems and the same desires, and you 
have made a significant contribution to give us tliat additional 
admonition this morning* 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gemmill. Is it appropriate that we will submit a wrii^i-eu 
statement at a later date to the committee? 

Senator Meixjalf. Well, we will be delighted to have it, and we 
will be happy to put that into the record. 

This will conclude the hearing this morning, and tomorrow we 
will reconvene at 10 o'clock, and the first witness will be Mr. John 
Martin of the Navajo Tribal Council, so we will recess until tomor- 
row. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 10:00 a.m., 
Tuesday, Miirch 7, 1972.) 

(Tlie prepared statements of Mn Kisliigo and Mr. Gemmill 
follow:) 

Statement of Victob Kishigo, Michigan Indian Fedebation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
of the United States Senate. I would like to thank you on behalf of the Michi- 
gan Indian Confederation (MIC) for aUowing us to testify today on .S-2724, 
the ''Comprehensive Indian Education Act of 1971". My name is Victor S. 
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Kisliigo, Coordinator for tlio MIC. With me is Mr. Riclmrd King, Clinirmnn of 
MIO and President of the Grand Traverse Bay Area Indians; Mr. John Bai- 
ley. Vice-President of MIC and rrosident of llie Genessee Valley Indian Asso- 
ciation *, and 'Sir. Le.ster Geinniill, Vice-President of the Geiiessee Valley Indian 
Aswiciation and a member of the Ad Hoc Coannittee on Indian Education In 
the .State of Michigan. 

Of the 30.000 Indians who reside in Michigan, less than 1,000 reside on tlie 
four federal reservations in Michigan. Yet, of all the federal Indian dollars 
spent in Michigan, the non-reservation Indians receive nothing. This is particu- 
larly true in the field of education. 

It is due to the educational problems encountered by Miehigau reservation 
and non-re.servation Indians that we support the general principles of S-2724. 
We feel that a radical departure from past educational policy is needed if In- 
dian education is to move forward. Education of Indian youth should be taken 
out of the hands of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and placed in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Our reasoning is that the RIA is ro.s- 
ervation oriented and regardless of how the bill is written, such a large 
bureaucracy would take many years to change its tliinking and the non-reser- 
vation Indians of this state need attention NOW. 

It is essential that the wording of this bill be such that there is absoutely 
no ntiestion that non-reservation Indians will receive the federal services j»ro- 
vidcd for in tiiis legislation. The terminology **on or near reservations" is am- 
biglous and construed by bureaucrats to mean the exclusion of non-re.servation 
Indians. We feel that the broad meaning for "Indian" as stated in Title V, 
Section 501 be incorporated into this legislation as it is written. Both of the 
foregoing points cannot be stressed too strongly. Past legislation has always 
contained the "on or near" and restrictive ''Indian'' definition wliicli has ex- 
cluded more than half of the U.S. Indian population from federal services. 
This must he cbanged now. 

Now Mr. Ciitirman, I would like to address myself to specific portions of 
this hill which we feel should bo changed. In Title I, Section 101, lines 3 & 4. 
Delete the \Vords Department of the Interior and substitute Department of 
Health, Education and AVelfare. In section 103 of the same Title I, change the 
proposed number of regents from eleven to fifteen, and in part (b) of the same 
section, line 9, delete "a nmjority of" and substitute "not fewer than 12". All 
of the subsequent wording which refers to the BIA and Department of the In- 
terior be changed to reflect ihe foregoing recoumiendations. 

Under Title II, Part A, Section 202, Grants to local Educational agencies, 
sub-paragraph B. Tlie wording under the above would in essence exclude over 
05% of the Indian Children In Michigan. Most non-reservation Indian families 
live scattered throughout the whole state of Michigan with some school dis- 
tricts having only a snmll number of Indian students and a diminutive per- 
centage when compared to all the children attending particular school districts 
or individual schools. However, this is the very environment in which the In- 
dian child has the greatest difficulty due to prejudiced school administration 
and teachers, lack of releV&nC curriculum, biased history books, lack of Indian 
counseling, health problems, economic problems, parental apathy, a stereotyped 
image by his peer group, etc. Compound the foregoing with no one to effec- 
tively intervene on the childs behalf and one begins to understand the enorm« 
ity of the ])roblem and why some Michigan schools "Push-Out" one-hundred 
(100%) of Indian students. 

If special consideration is given to the states of Alaska, California, and 
Olilahonm because of the living configuration of Indian residents of those 
states, then I strongly urge that this same consideration be given the State of 
Michigan and in this w^ay end the discriminatory government policies concern- 
ing non-reservation Indians in the State of Michigan. 

Under Title II, Part D, Ofiice of Indian Education. To estJihlish a bureau to 
be Icnowni as the **Ofiice of Indian Education" in the Office of Education and at 
the same time establish a National Board of Regents within the Department 
of the Interior, appears to be an attempt to build an even l)igger bureaucracy 
in Indian education. What usually happens Is that most of the funds allocated 
are eaten up in Conduct and Administration for the bureaucrats with little 
left for Indian programs in the field. We firmly agree with the need for an 
"Office of Indian Education'* and a National Board of Begents for Indian Ed- 
ucation. However, we feel that both of these entities should be within the De- 
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partnient of Health, Education and Welfare. Further, the Depiitr Commis- 
sioner of Indian Education should be resimiisilite to the Board of Kwuts. 
Tliis would negate the Jiecessity for an Executive Director for the Board of 
Kegwits. The members of the Board of Regents should be coniitensated as exec- 
utive appointees so that they can devote full time to tlie needs of Indian Edu- 
cation. 

Under Title IV, Amendment to the Johnson-O'Malley xVct. We feel that this 
act should be further amended so that all Indian students in the L'nited States 
can participate and receive benefits from JOM. As this act is prci^ently writ- 
ten, it discriminates against those Indians wlio do not live "on or near reser- 
Viitions'. We urge that an urban and rural .7ohnson-0'Malley Act be enacted 
with the suggest ion tliat Michigan could serve as a proving gronnd for new 
and innovative Indian Education Programs. 

Xow Mr. Chairman, I will yield the lloor to Mr. Gemmill so tli.it th<? Com- 
mittee can liear his testimony. If it is appropriate, a written copy of our tesii- 
mony will l)e sent to the committee at a hUer tlute. Thank yoti. 



GnxESKK VAM.rcv ixniAX Association, 

Flhii, Mhh., March 8, 1012. 

C0M>riTTKE ON I.NTEKIOlt AXl) I.NSUl.AK Al TAlKS, 

U.S. SciiafCy 

Gkxtlemex: The following is a written rei)ort of the sliort oral present allon 
inad(> to the Committee on March 0, as rcMpiesled by tho Committee mem- 
liei's wJio were jtreswit. 

My name is Ix.»ster Gemmill and I am a teacher in the Flint. Michi;;an 
Tuhlic .School System. I am a graduate of San Jose State College (California), 
and t\w University of Toledo (Ohio), and I have been tcaohiuj^ in Michij?aii 
since 1053. I would like to add that I am iilso a graduate of one of your Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs schools. 

I would like to add to Mr. Klshigo's statement and repeat some of the 
things he mentioned concerning Urban and Rural Indians in the State of 
Michigan. About 7/S's or more of the Indian youth of Michigan live in urban 
areas. Their families do not necessarily live in the same school distvict.s. C<m- 
setpiently, the Indian youth receive little or no attention as Indian students 
because they are so scattered about the scliool systems* Our cliildren's droiJ-mit 
rate is the Jiighest in the state. Only one college in the State of Michigan has, 
to my knowledge, an Indian counselor. 

Black and White pupils appear to want to learn about Americjin Indians— 
their history, culture, and today's Indian problems. It seems that scho<jl «d- 
ministrators are slow to realize this. 

Many rural Indians, not reservation people, live a marginal iife^ A number 
have no running water, indoor plumbing, decent clothing etc. 

The current Ad Hoc Connuittee on Indian I-Mucation in the State of Michi- 
gan, of Which 1 am a member, strongly feels that 3Iichigan needs an urban 
and rural Johnson-0*Malley program in addition to the reservation program. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs services for Michigan are practically nil. The four 
reservations in the state have a population of about 1200 as opposed to well 
over 25,000 urban and rural Indians. Therefore, we recommend that the BIA 
send a competent person to consult with cur urban leaders about initiating an 
urban Johnson-O'Malley program in our state, if this is feasible, or rewrite or 
amend some of the existing programs such as OEO, Title I, through Title VII 
to include provisions specifically for urban and rural Indian youth. 

We feel that most urban and rural Indians have not been well assimilated 
into the main stream of American life, nor do they wish to be assimilated per 
fie. As American Indians, we want to regain as much of our culture as we can, 
and to retain that which we currently have. We feel that we can function in 
this society and be happier of we re-learn some of the old Indian ways and 
values. 

Young urban Indians are dissatisfied and unhappy with the public school 
systems. Recent surveys in the State of Michigan reveal that many White 
teachers do not like Indian students, nor do they wish to teach them. Conse- 
quently, when our youth reach adolescense, which is a very sensitive age, they 
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tend to drop out of school. The drop-out rate Is the highest between the Sth 
and 10th grades when the children reach, or are near the age of 16. They feel 
neglected, and unwanted. 

I have been Interested in some research that says children who have been 
allowed to practice their ethnic culture and learn their native songs, dances, 
and values, are better equipped to cope with the aggressive American society. 
Young people, according -to some readings, who are denied their own culture, 
tend to feel Insecure, lack confidence, and find it extremely difficult to compete 
in an aggressive society such as that of the United States today. Our Indian 
youth, we feel, have been denied the opportunity to experience their early cul- 
tural needs. We need programs NOW to correct this situation. Thank you for 
allowing us to appear here to present our views. 
Sincerely, 

Lester B. Gkmmill, Vice President, 
Gc7iessav Valley Indian Assoeiation, 
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COMPREHENSIVE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 



TUESDAY, MARCH 7, 1972 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

'Washington^ D.O. 
The committee met at 10 a.m. in room 4110, New Senate Office 
Building, the Hon. Lee Metcalf , presiding. 

Present: Senators Metcalf (presiding), Anderson, Fannin, and 
Hansen. 

Also present: Forrest Gerard, professional staff member; and 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., assistant minority counsel.^ 

Senator Metcalf. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we are going to start off with Affiliated Tribes of 
Northwest Indians. They have the advantage of being here. The 
other witnesses are not here yet. 

So, Mrs. Lorraine Misiaszek, we are delighted to have you here, 
and if you will identify your colleagues and go right ahead with 
your prepared statement. 

STATEMENT OP LOEEAINE MISIASZEK, SPECIAL EDUCATION CON- 
SULTANT, AimLiTED TRIBES OP NORTHWEST INDIANS, AC- 
COMPANIED BY MRS. HOOPER, STANLEY SMARTLOWIT, AND 
WALTER MOPnT 

Mrs. Misiaszek. Thank you very much, Mr» Chairman. We do 
appreciate the opportunity to present our determinations made in an 
intensive two-day session last week in which we analyzed this legis- 
lation. 

I have with me today Mrs. Hooper from the Yakim.a Tribes, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer to the Northwest Affiliated Tribes. On her left is 
Mr. Walter Moffit, Executive Director to the Northwest Affiliated 
Tribes. On my right I have Mr. Stanley Smartlowit, Education 
Chairman of the Yakima Tribal Council. 

We will begin our presentation — I am going to ask that Mre. 
Hooper read the formal statement of the affiliated tribes and then 
each of us later will add our own comments to it, and be open to 
questions. 

Senator Mjbtoauf^ Thank you very much. We are delighted to hear 
you this morning. 
Mrs. Hooper. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear before your committee today to state the position of the 
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Affiliated Tribes of Xortlnvest Indians on S. 2724, the Comprehen- 
sive Indian Education Act of 1971. 

First, our organization commends tlie committee for its concern 
about tlie educational deficiencies of Indian children enrolled in the 
Federal, public, and mission school systems. 

Secondly, we are pleased that you have endeavored to resolve those 
issues and pi-oblems through S. 2724. It represents an admirable 
response on your part. We cannot help but note the broad bi-parti- 
san backing which this proposal apparently enjoys "in the Senate. 

We endorse the general intent of the legislation and would recom- 
mend its enactment, if amended to reflect several major changes con- 
sidered desirable by the Indian people in our organization. Those 
major areas of concern grew out of an intensive i2-day moetin<»- ol" 
the Affiliated Tribes of Xorthwest Indians in Spokane, Wash., la.st 
week where we discussed S. 2724 at lenfrth. 

The recommended changes to the bill as approved by our organi- 
zation follow : 

One, establish a National Tribal Commission on Indian Educa- 
tion. 

Two, authorize the National Commission to administer and dii'ect 
the use of major Federal funds allocated to Federal and iMibli<' 
schools for the support of educational programs and activities for 
Indian children, and ; 

Three, revise the definition of an "Indian" to correspond more 
closely with the Indian ti'ibal gi'oups who continue to .maintain ti 
trust relationship with the Federal Government. 

Our pi-o])osed National Tribal Commission on Indian Education 
would serve as an alternative to the National Board of Eegents for 
Indian Education as provided in Title I of S. 2724. 

We understand the primary thrust of the National Board of 
Eegents, namely, to bring about i*eform in the Fedei-al education- 
system by providing a new organizational framework and an oppor- 
tunity for Indian leadership thi'ough appointment of Indian people 
to the Board of Eegents. 

As we undei'stand Title I, the board over a set period of thne 
would assume complete control and responsibility for the education 
function curi-ently administered by the Bureau of Indian Afl'airs. 

In addition, the Board of Regents is directed and authorized to 
devise procedures for the establishment K)i new local Indian school 
boards to assume control and direction of Federal schools on resen^'ji- 
tions and in Indian communities. We presume Indians could also 
band together to take over off-reservation boarding schools as well. 

The Board of Eegents would, within 2 years, assume responsi- 
bilitjr for the administration of tlie Johnson-O'Malley Act progi'am, 
and it would be authorized to negotiate contracts or other agree- 
ments with Indian tribal organizations for administration of the 
Johnson-O'Malley funds to support education programs and activi- 
ties for Indian children. 

Tlie National Board of Eegents for Indian Education would be 
established as an autonomous organizational unit within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior completely independent of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 
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It is this feature which appears to disturb many Indian people. 
We submit that our alternative will achieve the same reform objec- 
tives desired by the committee and will at the same time win sub- 
stantial Indian support. 

Although we have not worked out tlie fine details of the proposed 
National Tribal Commission on Indian Educationj I want to outlijie 
the concept as envisioned by the Affiliated Tribes of Xortlnvcst Indi- 
ans. 

Tlie concept follows : 

OnCj the education function would remain within the Biu'ean of 
Indian Affairs. 

Two, the education function within tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs 
would be given line antliority from the Washington hoadquartej's to 
the oi:)erating level in the field. 

^ Three, the education function would continue to draw administra- 
tive and fiscal support from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Four, tlie natiouiil Tribal Commissioji on Indian Educatioji would 
develop broad policies and educational objectives along the lines 
proposed for the Board of Kegents. 

Five, tlwe would be established a new position of Connnissiojier 
of Indian Education to cari'y out the Natiojial Conimission's direc- 
tives, including local control of Indian schools. The position would 
be comparable to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Six, the 11 BIA area directors under this plan would serve in a 
staff capacity to the Commissioner of Indian Education an carrj-ing 
out the directives set forth by the National Tribal Commission on 
Indian Education. 

The area directors would no longer possess authority to influence 
Indian education policy in their respective areas other than in a sup- 
port capacity. 

Seven, the national Tribal Commission on Indian Education 
would be required to strengthen workijig i-elationships with State 
educational agencies to improve educational opportunities for the 
almost 180,000 Indian children enrolled in public school systems. 

The Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians 3s liopcfnl that the 
committee will study our alternative to Title I of S. 2724 as a rea- 
sonable compromise for reform of Indian education, for increased 
Indian pai^ticipation, and for Indian takeover and control at the 
local level. We urge its adoption. 

During our deliberations on S. 2724 last week, we concluded that 
improved coordination of Federal funds tiirmarked for the suppoit 
of Indian education programs and activities was a highly desirable 
objective. The fragmented funding of the programs creates problems 
in terms of realizing optimum benefits from such funds. 

The ideal situation would be to have a single statute authorizing 
financial support of all aspects of Indian education, and to have one 
agency of government responsible for the administration of the 
funds. 

Given the fact that financial support for the programs now origi- 
nate in the Departments of the Interior and Health, Education and 
Welfare, we recognize the legal and administrative problems that 
mitigate against regrouping numerous statutes in a smgle bill and 
moving it through the Congress. 
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We submit, however, that thft Congress has an opportunity to 
move in this direction by making certain changes to S. 2724. 

We recommend that the measure be amended to authorize the 
NatioKRl Tribal Commission on Indian Education to administer the 
new financial resources proposed in Title II, III, and IV. Our orga- 
nization would pose no objections to having the funds appropriated 
to HEW and transferred to the National Tribal Commission on 
Indiaii Education for administration under the same criteria and 
guidelines that are now in the bill. 

We continue to support an established but strengthened Indian 
education organizational unit within the Office of Education to 
increase Indian participation in the full range of that agency's pro- 
grams and services. 

Although our organization's membership is confined exclusively 
to reservation tribal groups, we are concerned about the educational 
needs of thousands of Indian children whose parents now reside in 
urban areas. 

From the limited data and information available on urban Indian 
children, we can only surmise that these children achieve far below 
their non-Indian peers and drop out of school at a much higher 
rate. 

We question the desirability of attempting to meet the educational 
needs of urban Indian children through S. 2724 for several reasons. 

First, many of these children attend schools capable of meeting 
the needs of such children, if they were inclined to do so. 

Secondly, many of these school districts are already receiving var- 
ious forms of financial assistance under the several tit-es of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, because of the pres- 
ence of Indian children. 

Thirdly, these schools are in a much stronger position to seek out 
special project funds from the Office of Education to support com- 
pensatory programs to mee\i the unique needs of Indian children. 

Finally, we take the position that the definition of "Indian" in the 
bill is so loosely drawn it will permit funds to be diverted from 
more deserving and needy schools and children to school districts 
with sufficient resources to accommodate Indian children enrolled in 
such schools. 

The Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians quite naturally is con- 
cerned about the needs of the children of its constituency — the reser- 
vation based Indian people. 

Would it not appear more appropriate for your committee to 
direct a mandate to HEW to undertake a thorough study of the 
educational needs of Indian children in urban areaSj and to develop 
a formal plan of action detailing the manner in which the Office of 
Education proposes to bring its fuU range of resources to bear on 
the situation? 

Mr. Chairman, the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians recog- 
nize that Indian people must assume greater responsibility in shap- 
ing legislative proposals designed to improve their social and eco- 
nomic status. 

We are hopeful that the committee will give serious consideration 
to our views and recommendations during your deliberation on S> 
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2724. Our efforts reflect the work of responsible Indian men and 
women anxious to bring about constructive change. 

In conclusion, our organization desires to be on record that the 
Stat(»s should not be relieved of meeting their responsibilities to the 
enrolled school children of Indian citizens. We are hopeful that this 
measure will encourage the States to respond in a more positive and 
aggressive mamier in meeting the longstanding educational needs of 
Indian children. 

Senator IMetcalf. Thank you very much for a very fine statement, 
a helpful statement as far as the committee is concerned. 

I know that all members of the committee will give it thorough 
consideration. 

I am proud of the activities of the Montana Indians Affiliated 
Tribes in the Northwest. 

I wonder if you would name the tribes that are part of the Tribes 
of Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians? Do you have a list? 
Would you provide the list and we will put it in the record, because 
I think it is important to know the representation that you have. 

Mrs. MisiASZEK. Yes, we will provide a list of the tribes of the 
Affiliated Tribes for the record, 

(The information follows :) 

Member Tbibes of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians 



1. Blackfeet — ^Montana. 

2. Flathead — Montana. 

3. Coeur d'Alene — Idaho. 

4. Shoshone Bannock — Idaho. 

5. Colville— Wash. 

6. Makah— Wash. 

7. Yakima— Wash. 

8. Lummi — Wash. 



9. Tulalip— Wash, 

10. Swlnomish — Wash. 

11. Spokane — ^Wash. 

12. Umatilla — Oregon, 

13. Warm Springs — Oregon. 

14. Quinault — Wash. 

15. Kalispel — Wash. 



Submitted by Genevieve Hooper, Secretary, Affiliated Tribes of Northwest. 
Dr. Ned Hatathli, NOG, President. 

Senatx)r Metcalf. Would you provide a list of your present 
officers of the Affiliated Tribes? 

Mrs. MisiAszEK. YeSj I think Mr. Moffitt can respond to this. 

Senator METCAiiF. Can you tell us right now who the officers are? 

Mr, Moffitt. Our President is Mr. Ed Claplanhoo, He is a Makah 
Indian from Washington. 

The first Vice President is Mrs. Lucy I. Covington, a Colville 
Indian. 

Second Vice President, James Ely, Flathead. 
The third Vice President, Cecil Lee Edmond. 
The Secretary, the lady that read our statement, Mrs. Genevieve 
Hooper. 

' Our Treasurer is a Blackfeet, and I am the Executive Director. 

Senator Metcaup, I especially wanted to have the names of the 
tribes read and some of the officers, because our Montana Indians 
have long taken a significant and important part in the considera- 
tion of the tribe, I believe. 

Earl Old Person was once a president of the tribe. I talked to him 
the other day, because we finally have their bill through conference 
committeej so I know the importance and the activities of the North- 
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west Indians. They have made a significant contribution to Indian 
letjislation over the years, 

I want to mention one thing before I go on and have the rest of 
your testimony. 

Yon suggest that all appropriations and Federal ftmds be put in 
one bill. I want to tell you about Public Law 874. It is not a very 
good — a very equitable law. For instance, over in Arlington wherc^ 
tliey spend many luuidreds of dollars a year, about $800 per pupil, 
a person who is federally affected gets the same per pupil benefit. 

Down along the borders and margins of some Indian reservations 
where they only spend about $150 a year per pupil, then the Indiiui 
only gets $150 a year benefit. But in nearly every congi-essional dis- 
trict in the United States there is some Public Law 874 money. 

So, it is the easiest piece of legislation to get appropriations for, 
because all of us go in an urge the Appropriations Coi'iunittoe to 
appi-opriate money for Public Law 874. 

I am afraid if you had yourselves divorced from some of Public 
Law 874, it would be easy to say to tlio.se of us out "West who are 
largely concerned with that sort of money, well, if we are going to 
make any economy, let's make it over there on the Indiims and not 
make it on 874 which affects nearly every congressional district in 
the United States. 

So, I think as a practical matter we should try to continue to got 
that appropriation and then, as you suggest, further on have it 
transfijrred over and expended by your National Tribal Commission, 
or whatever you have. 

Before I aslc some more questions or Senator Anderson asks qnes- 
tions, do any of you have anything else? 

]Mrs. MisiASZEK. Yes, I believe Mr. Smartlowit has something to 
say and Mr. Moffitt has something to say. 

Senator IMetcalf. You are in charge,. w]io is next? 

Mrs. Misiaszi:k. Mr. Smartlowit. 

jNIr. S:^rARTL0WiT. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
do have a short prepared statement I Avould like to quickly read to 
you, and then I have some figures I would leave with the committee 
so w^hen the considerations arc made of the bill that some credit be 
given to the tribes, especially the Northwest Indians, that they are 
using some of their own funds for i)ost-high-school education", col- 
leges and universities, particularly of the Colvilles and Yakimas, 
particularly hi the State of Washington. 

They haVe spent $200,000 this past year, and the Colvilles have 
spent $106,000. What we are tryuig to say here is that the tribal 
leaders and the parents are concerned about their young men and 
women. You know, they have given a lai'ge support to increased 
employability of their people. Especially in the Yakima Tribe we 
have what we also call the trust fund that our young people up 
through college this past year have spent about $500,000 of their 
own money for education. 

I just wanted to throw this out to you. Also, when we note in the 
bill about getting Indians involved, tribal leadership and parents, I 
think this is good, I want to leave for the record here what we call 
an assessment of needs related to the education of Indian children in 
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the State of Washington so that when the connnittee is cohsiderino: 
the bill that you miglit ghince over the reconmienchitions made by 
.the Indians themselves. 

Senator Metcat.f. May I interject at this time that the committee 
is familiar with some of the splendid activities of the Colville and 
Yakimas and others. We just passed a Colville judgment bill, in 
which there was substantial per capita payments. 

Both Senator Jackson and I take a rather dim view of 90 or 100 
percent per capita payments, but in both of those instances there 
was a demonstration showing that tribal funds and tribal activities 
were adequately taking care of things such as scholarships and edu- 
cation as well as those payments. 

I made some comments about per capita payments yesterday, but 
they certainly are applicable to the Colville tribes and several others 
which are already doing the same thing you have described, a very 
substantial program of higher education and scholarships and fel- 
lowships and programs for work-study, and all of those things that 
we are trying to encourage, not only by this legislation, but by other 
legislation. 

So, we are pleased to have the information you are supplying, but 
the committee is not unacquainted with the information that you 
have. 

Mr. Sm.artlowit. Thank you, Sir. Chairman. 

Also, I have a book, the title of it is "It Can Be Done," this was an 
Office of Economic Opportunity Program, sponsored by the Tribes 
of the Yakima Nation. I think this is important; to give you an idea 
of what I mean about important, imder the brief statement that I 
was able to kind of whip up yesterday before leaving for Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I did not attend the Affiliated 
Tribes meeting in Spokane which was held last week, and despite 
the lack of communicntion, so to speak, I think we find ourselves 
pretty much thinking the same. 

You know, there must be, what do 3''ou call it, mental telepathy 
kind of thing gohig on here some place, that Indians who are con- 
cerned about education don't differ very much. Ma3^be, though, some 
do more than others. 

Real quickly, Mr. Chairman, the position statement on S. 2724. 

In previous testimony in Seattle, Washington to Congressman 
Meeds. I took exception to the Board of Regents for Indian Educa- . 
tion. This was my position then and is still my position now. 

The board would be excessive in cost, too large to deal with and 
only have control over BIA schools, which would only cover approx- 
imately three out of every 10 Indian children being educated in the 
United States, 

I feel now that finally positions liave been filled within the 
Bureau Education Program that can achieve the goals of the Board 
of Regents without creating another cumbersome agencv. 

On pasre 3, line 19, I feel is a strong point for Indian education, 
"That of a properly funded and structui'ed program." We have had 
to drop successful programs for lack of funding; we have innovative 
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programs currently in Washington that are dying for lack of fund- 
ing. 

Proper funding is essential to quality education. We have been 
fortunate in being able to prove this over the last 5 years in our 
Summer Remedial Program. 

Page 16, use of Federal funds. We have parental groups in each 
district to sec that the majority of these items are covered specifi- 
cally in identifying needs of Indian children, submission of budgets 
with the cooperation of the school districts and re-cvaluation of 
priorities when funds requested have been reduced. 

These parental groups have currently increased the active partici- 
pation of our Indian communities in the education program of Our 
Indian children. 

Page 27, line 16, "Improvement of Educational Opportunities for 
American Indian Children." Lines 21 through 25 deal with the sup- 
port of pilot and demonstration projects which are designed to test 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of programs for improving educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian children. 

This, I could support, but I have found through my years in 
bringing requests to Washington, D.C. that there is money for inves- 
tigations, demonstrations and studies, but not to enlarge and expand 
innovative educational programs. 

Under the Adult Education Section of this bill, we have asked 
through BIA budget requests an extension of services for our 
people. We sincei-ely feel we need this expansion and that we have a 
good plan in this area. 

The Yakima Tribe provides a $100,000 a year for higher educa- 
tion for our enrolled members. Years of work are now providing us 
with graduates. We want those graduates working with our people 
through expanded programs. 

The Yakima Tribe has been on record and is on record again that 
we do not support transfer of education to super agencies or Health, 
Education and Welfare. Given the financial support and the backing 
of Congress with the current improvement of Indian leadership, we 
can solve the Indian problems of our peopL?. 

And it is signed by the Secretary and myself, together with other 
— ^time won't permit me to go over these. 

I want to thank the committee. 

Senator Metcalf. The staff will go through it and see if some of 
the matters might be incorporated into the hearing record. 

(A book submitted by Mr. Smartlowit is in the appendix, other 
material was retained in the committee files.) 

Mrs. MisiAszEK. The next member of the panel is goine: to be INIr. 

_ «_ _ — ^ CD CD 

Walt Moffitt. 

Senator Metcalf. I am delighted to hear from you. Go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Moffitt. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word about this 
definition included in S. 2724 regarding Indians, the definition. 

Senator Metcalf. I have been here in Congress for 20 years, and 
pleading with the^ definition of Indians, and Senator Anderson has 
been here longer than that, and he has been pleading with the 
definition, too. 
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Mr. MoFPiTT. Someone has said if God would have known what 
schools were going to be like, he would have made children differ- 
ently. He would have known the barriers, the obstacles that would 
have been faced for Indians — the Federal Government, the U.S. 
Cav^alry — perhaps he would have made Indians differently and per- 
haps the definition would have come along more smoothly for them. 

But the Indian usually has, or the local tribal governing bodies 
usually have their provisions contained in their constitutions. The 
tribal ordinances contain these constitutional provisions thp.t the 
applicant must be of at least one-fourth degree of local tribes and 
some tribes have included a general provision, namely that the 
applicant must be at lease one-fourth degree of Indian blood, not 
necessarily of the local tribe. 

But the language of the majority of enroilment ordinances make 
if necessary that the applicant be of at least one-fourth degree 
Indian blood or more of that local tribe. 

We are opposed to the general definitioii that was contained in S. 
2724. We can see an influx of applicants in urban as well as on res- 
ervations that perhaps will erode the opportunities for those who 
arc of real Indian ancestry. 

We want to protect our youth as well as our adults, should tliis 
bill be adopted or should it pass. Otherwise, if we do not oppose this 
general definition, I am certain that there will be, as we have experi- 
enced with per capita disbursements, we have people who claim 
Indian ancestry to be enrolled and therefore one tribal involvement 
increased durhig the times of disbursements. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metcalf. Thank you veiy much. 

Mrs, MisiAszEK. And now might I end up with two points that I 
feel should be made. 

Before our presentation today, I had an opportiniity to review the 
legislative testimony of the Department of Interior and HEW, and 
my reaction to their stand on the bill was that they appear — their 
departments appeared to me to be very mundane, and hnplied that 
they were very happy with the status quo of the situation. 

We are not, You know, we are calling for changes and reform. I 
feel that the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, for 
example, if they were truly committed to meeting the educational 
needs, the deficiencies experienced by Indian children in their school 
experience, that they would have long before now established a very 
strong unit of Indian education within the Office of Education. 
They claim they have in the past year or two done this. 

But, on the other hand, they have failed to strengthen this unit ; 
they have failed to offer adequate staff, adequate budget, or adequate 
authority to this position. 

We feel if they are truly concerned they will move to correct this 
deficiency within their department. 

Another point that I felt was very important to make was that 
the past 3 years or so, I have been the administrator of John- 
son-O'Malley money of the state office in the State of Washington, 
and worked with all of the school districts in the area. 
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One of the problems tliat constricted and frustrated educational 
people, and particularly the tribal group, was the fact tliat funding 
comes a year at a time — ^you know, 1 year, year bj year — and very 
often the fundhi^ authorities arrive about the middle of the year. 
This huits very badly the small rural school districts who have a 
very serious problem to even maintain the minimum requirements of 
the State department for educational programs. 

I feel that while the committee considers S. 2T24. I would hope 
they would think in terms of a longer period of authorization time 
so that programs could be planned, say, at 5-year, 10-year intervals, 
where some truly effective changes could be made in Indian education. 

This is a suggestion that I offer based upon our own experiences 
in the State of Washington. 

Senator IMktcalk May I interruiDt you there? 

Mrs, ^MrsiAszKK. Yes. 

Senator IMetcalp. This is a problem, appropriations, that affects 
every agency in Washington. Some of the appropriations bills don't 
go through until half the fiscal year is over. 

However, Congress did provide — we are aware of the problems . 
you suggest, and aware oi the i)roblems of preparing the scliool 
budget and school year, we did provide continuing appropriations 
for educational puiposes. 

I am not sure just what the luimber of that bill is, but if you get 
your application in by this special fu iding for Public Law 874 to 
HEW — ^Jind also for the Elementary n>.d Secondary Education Act — 
when we finally get the Education Programs covered in Higher 
Education Act of lOTl settled if you get youi* application in, you 
can at least have partial funding before the ai^propriations bill is 
passed. 

Congress has recognized the special problems the school district - 
has, and last year another committee on which I served, the Joint 
Committee on Legislative Reorganization, held long hearings about 
changing over from the fiscal year to calendar year, as to and 
whethei- that would be better. You put your finger on one of the 
most sensitive spots in all of government. 

But we have ti*ied to do something on education, and if yon will 
confer with our consultant who used to be a State superintendent of 
education, too, I am told that education bill did not affect Johnson- 
O'Mallev funds, but would affect Public Law 874 funds. 

Mrs. MiSTASzKK. I think this is one of the reasons we would be 
highlv desirable of putting all of the administration fundings under 
one department, so we can overcome all of these problems we are 
currently living with. 

The other point I wanted to make is the fact that if we could get 
all funding authorities under this bill into one department as we 
sngge.st, we could move towards more comprehensive planning in 
what we may call a concerted approach. 

While I was with the State office, we were pioneering a few efforts 
along this line and it worked out very well. For example, we were 
trying to reach the point where we can have a single application 
form for the many supplemental compensator^^ programs, where, for 
example, Johnson-O'Malley would be one source, so the educational 
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and bchavioval objoctivos ^vould be described folloAvin<*: tlic rogula- 
tiojis of Johnson-O'AIallcy that would apply spccificnlly to the 
Indian cliildmi in this district. 

At the same time we would have Title I monies witli the objec- 
tives designed tp follow tlie guidelines for Title I, for tlic programs 
of tlic children in that school. 

As we did this, you see, we were putting together these soui'ces to 
make a comprehensive but most effective attack on the educational 
problems in a school district. 

Most of tlic small districts that we arc talking about do not have 
the kind of money it takes to employ proposal writers and what 
have you to get the kind of money they need. 

Soj we have to go and develop new methods and new approaches 
and we see in our recommended version the answer to some of these 
problems, to S. 2724. 

That completes my statement. 

I will ask Mrs. Hooper if she has an additional remark? 

Mi-s. Hooi^er. Mi*. Chairman, I would like to add that the people 
showed a great concern at the meeting of theAffiliated Tribes of the 
Northwest, as far as protecting their treaty rights* This was some- 
thing that came up, they were very concerned about the education of 
the yoimg people as well as some of the adults who feel thej^ would 
like to be educated and they expressed the idea that in many ti'eat- 
ies this was brought out that education would be piovided for 
Indian people, and they stated that we should enforce this and sec 
that this is done for our people, and that was the reason they w^erc 
afraid to have funds transferred into HEW and maybe evei^tually 
I'elieving the BIA of that responsibility. They did not wish to see 
this happen. 

I would like to leave you with the thought that we are sincere and 
I don't know how else to express it; we are concerned about the 
young people's education as well as the adults. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Metcalf. Thank you all for a very helpful statement. 

Before I call on Senator Anderson and Senator Fannin — I will do 
that in just a moment — ^^vould yon tell me how this national tribal 
group would be organized ? 

Mrs. MisiASZEK. We had^me discussion on the subject in the 
meeting in Spokane, and we felt that the ti^bal commission, that it 
should be representative of tribal groups on a regional geographic 
basis. The names would be submitted by the tribal leadership or 
orgaiiizatioi}. 

We have not gone into the final details of how it ought to be done, 
but we do know that we do want the national tribal commission 
formed, we do want a commissioner of Indian education who will 
carry out the directives and policy of this commission, who will 
have the status or be comparable to the commission. We valued that 
highly. 

Senator Metcalf. Would you, in order to assist the committee to 
completely understand your proposal as an alternative to the Board 
of Regents, would you consult and prepare a memorandum as to 
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how maiij' you want on this national tribal commission and whether 
they should be appointed or elected on geographic basis or popula- 
tion basis, and make a sug^Gjestion as to what we can write into the 
legislation as to the composition of this group, and we will put it in 
the record when we receive it. 

IMrs. MiSTASzEic. We would be happy to do that. 

Senator Metcaij?'. Thank you very much. 

Senator Axdersox ? 

Senator Axdersox. I have no questions. 
Senator ]Metcalf. Senator Fannin? 
Senator Faxxix. Thank 3^ou, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for not being here during the total testimony. I had a 
conflicting assignment with another committee. 

I glanced over your statement and my staff, called to my attention 
some of the statements that you have made, and I am wondering, on 
page 3, at the top of your statement you said the National Board of 
Regents for Indian Education would be established as an autono- 
mous unit, completely independent of the BIA. Then you say it is 
this feature which appears to disturb many Indian people. Why does 
an education agency inside of the BIA disturb the Lidian people? 

Mrs. MiSTAszEK. The National Board of Regents disturbs Indian 
people for the reasons IMrs. Hooper brought out. 

Wc feel that the commission which would incorporate and work 
and be in the Bui'eau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, and 
handle the appropriations from the HEW that are specifically out- 
lined in the legislation in one department, and the reason that one 
— one of the main reasons that we feared a separation from — a com- 
plete^ separation of the educational unit from the other kind of 
activities can-ied out in the BIA with Indian tribes is that we 
feared a separation which would damage the progress of our total 
reservation, because we have on our reservation, many of them, eco- 
nomic development programs, worked out programs, and they all tie 
in so very closely with the total educational programs that we felt a 
separation would be harmful to this progress made by Indian 
people. 

Senator Faxxix. I am asking these questions for information, I 
am not disputing it in any way. I feel you should clarify your 
thinking in these matters. 

Of course, you also realize that many of the other agencies you 
speak about are not necessarily under BIA ? 

Mrs. MisTAszEK* Yes. 

Senator FaxxiK. I also remember that the Indian Health Serv- 
ices formerly under BIA were taken out from under BIA and oper- 
ated very effectively. I am^ not ?<iying we are completely satisfied, 
but I think we are more satisfied than previously. 

I was also wondering about the position that you take, in urging 
the States to meet their responsibility to the Indian education pro- 
gram: You also agree that the Federal Government shoiUd assist 
financially in this endeavor. 

Many of the States would be very hard pressed financially. I agree 
with your thoughts regarding the responsibility to the Indian educa- 
tion program, but I also think the States do need great assistance, 
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even greater than supplied. This legislation, does furnish funds for 
the Indian education program. 

Do you agree that we should increase the Federal responsibilities 
in that regard? 

Mrs. MisTASZEK. I didn't quite understand the question. 
^ Senator Fannin. Many of the States now will take — we will take 
States where they have large reservations. Let us take my State of 
Arizona. We have only about 15 percent of our land as taxable. It is 
either owned by the Federal Government or it is owned by the 
Indian people, or by the State of Arizona, and so it is not taxable. 

If we try to place the tax on the small percentage of taxable land 
under the present programing, we would have a very heavj^ 
burden on the small percentage of our taxable land, and of our 
people, to pay for the education of all of the people of the State. 

Of course, I feel very keenly about it, because I know we need 
better education programs and we need better public schools on the 
reservations in connection with the goals that we have in that 
regard. 

Also, I am certainly in favor of doing everything possible for 
bringing the BIA schools up to the standards that should exist, but 
I do feel that we need the support of the tribes to urge the Congress 
to do more in regards to the financial efforts in bringing better pro- 
grams in all areas of the country. 

Mrs, MisTAszEK. I must agree with you. As you were talking I 
recalled in our own State of Washington we are pressed to support 
local support for schools. You know, we have to have the special 
levy system passed for anytliing special. 

Up until a few years ago the State of Washington under its for- 
mula contributed more than 50 percent to the operation of the 
public school s3^stem in this State. However, recently the appropria- 
tion by the legislation has cut this back and so it has placed a 
greater burden on the local school district to finance locally their 
share of the educational costs of that system. 

IVhen they want special buildings, programs, services to improve 
their program in the district, they must pass a special levy, and spe- 
cial levices are being defeated right and left, so there are critical 
problems ahead for us in financing public education. 

Senator Fannin. That is true, and even more serious are decisions 
like the California decision regarding the right to fall back heavily 
on the taxing of property for the schools. 

I think we must find a better way of financing schools so we 'will 
have equal educational opportunities for all of the children, 

I know we are going to have quite a struggle in bringing that 
about, we need your support in that regard. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Metcalp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Anderson? 

Senator Ani^krson. Do you agree with John Collier? 
Mrs. MisiASZEK. I have read his book. 

Senator Anderson. We had several times tried to persuade the 
Indian people to deal with the problems you discussed. Was Mr. 
Collier all wrong? 
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Senator Metcalf. These are Xortliwost Indians, Senator. Maybe 
we can get some of them fi'oni the Navajo Tribal Council on onr 
next witness. 

I want to saj^ to yon, I am not as optimistic and hopeful about the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as you are', and I am saying that without 
any partisanship involved, because I have lived through the bureau 
in the Eisenhower Adininistration, in the Kenned^y Administration, 
in the Johnson Administration, and now in the Ifixon Administi'a- 
tioii. I wish I could have the same high regard that you htive, 

I can understand a reluctance to leave the i)rotection of the 
bureau with which you are used to, as bad as it is, for something 
you don't know about. 

Mrs. MisiASZEK. I think it is ]iot so much the protection as the 
responsibility we feel they must carry out to administer our trust. I 
feel it has been my experience as I worked in tlie State office. I did 
get a lot of cooperation and support from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, personally invoh-^ed in education to encourage us to move 
out into areas that had been untried before, so that we can pioneer 
some of these new efforts, and I did not find they prohibited me from 
coming ahead. 

I feel if there is leadership at the State office level willing to go 
into these areas that they will be supported. 

However, I fear in the bulk of our States with Indian students 
this feeling does not exist. I feel that they are not concerned, 
whether deliberately or not, in allowing this kind of iimovation to 
be developed in Indian programs, so this was our concern that States 
also became as equally concerned as we are for Indian education. 

Senator Metcalf. I thhik you very eloquently expressed an impor- 
tant thing. There have been splendid people in tlie Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and downtown right now they are some very imaginatiA^c 
and innovative young Lidian leaders that will do a great job. I 
don't want to have a blanket deprecation of the Bureau, because 
they liavc done a great job. The poverty program has done more for 
the Indians and fits in better than all of the activities of the BIA, 
and it has just been a lack of imagination. 

We are equally critical, I know. 

Senator Hansen, do you have anything ? 

Senator Haxsex. No, Mr. Chairman, I don't have. 

Let me say I regret very much I have not been able to be present 
here earlier this morning. I am deeply interested, as vou know, in 
this entire progi-am and I certainly will be reviewing the testimony 
of these wonderful witnesses very carefully. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Metcalf. For your inforn\ation, both Senator Anderson 
and Senator Fannin are not only concerned with energy problems 
that all of this committee is concerned with in another meeting, but 
they are also concerned with welfare problems making up the wel- 
fare bill in the Senate Finance Committee, so they need to be in 
three places at once. 

Thank you A'^ery much for your helpful testimony. 

Mrs. Mistaszkk. Thank you, thank you so mucli. 

Senator Metcalf. Is Mr. John Martin here? 
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Jolm Martin, Chainnan of the Education Committee of the 
Navajo Tribal Council. 

Tlie committee is pleased and honored to have you here, Mr, 
Martin. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN MARTIN, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL, FOR PETER MacDONALD 

Mr. Maktix. Mr Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John C. ISIartin, Chairman of the Education Committee of 
the Navajo Tribal Council, and it is my pleasure to be substituted 
for Mr. Peter MacDonald this morning. 

Senator Mktcalf. Mr. MacDonald has been a witness before this 
committee from time to time, so vou have important and big shoes 
to Jill. 

]\Ir. ISIahtix. Before I go ahead with presenting ]\Ir. ]\IacDonald's 
statement, I would like to present my colleague Mr. Ealph Davis, 
wlio is on our staff in the Division of Navajo Education. 

I would like to call your attention to the title of this statcmejit, 
Mr. Chairman. We sort of overlooked it. This is the statement of 
Chairman Peter MacDonald, submitted to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs on this Indian Education Bill, S. 2724. We have 
it listed as for the Senate Subconmiittee, which is obviously wrong. 

Senator Metcalf. This is the Senate Interior and Insular Afl'airs 
Committee. 

The regular Chainnan of the Indian Subcommittee is George 
McGovern, who as you understand has another activitj^ in New 
Hampshire today. 

The Chairman of the full Committee of Interior and Insular 
Affairs is Senator Jackson, who also has some activity in New 
Hampshire today — well, I mean he is busy in Florida for next Tues- 
day, and we are all members of the Subcommittee oji Indian Affairs 
and we are also members of the Full Committee of Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Maktin. I see. Thank you. 

I sliall now go ahead with our statement. 

I appreciate this opportunity to submit my statement to the 
Senate Committee on Interior ajid Insular Affairs, on Senate bill 2724, 
entitled the "Comprehensive Indian Education Act of 1971." 

I further express my sincere appreciation for the efforts and the 
strong support of the U.S. Congress for improved and quality educa- 
tion for the American Indians. 

I am sure that the committee, through its extensive study and 
research, is aware of the many educational needs that exist among' 
•the Indian people. I will limit my remarks to the aspects of the bill 
that relate principally to Indian control over educational policies 
and monies, as I am sure there will be separate testimony offered on 
the other aspects of the proposed legislation. 

The first question that arises in my mind m reading the proposed 
legislation is whether the creation of a national board of regents for 
Indian education will cause control over Indian education to be 
brought closer to the Indian people or whether such action will only 
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serve to create another bureaucratic agency having little or no 
responsibilitj' to conduct its affairs in accordance with the wishes of 
the Indian people. 

It is my opinion that the very concept of a national board to 
which local school boards are responsible, smacks against decentrali- 
zation, and conseiquently against effective and meaningful Indian 
control at the local leveh 

III this regard, Title I, section 197 (i) specifically gives iinliniited 
power to the board to prescribe standards and criteria with which 
local boards must comply prior to assuming any control over local 
educational progi-ams. Local bodies are given no assurance that the 
national school board will prescribe reasonable standards which will 
result in meaningful local control. 

I am very much concerned over the lack of accountability of the 
board on a local level. Under Title I, section 109, the board would 
be accountable to Congress and to the Departments of tlie Interior 
and Health, Education and Welfare through annual reports, but no 
where does the bill prescribe some form of accountability to Indian 
people. The fact that Indians will be on the board does not guaran- 
tee the board's accountability to Indian tribes. 

I believe the net effect of a national board would be to involve the 
Indian people in fierce political conflicts that would seriously hinder 
the development 'of Indian self-determination in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps a better approach would be to establish an Indian office 
of education and to staff it with Indian administrators. Such an 
office could be created within the Interior Department. 

With respect to the financial aspects of the proposed legislation, 
my concern lies in the fact that educational monies are not chan- 
neled directly through and controlled by the Indian people. 

I believe Indian control over Indian educational funds is abso- 
lutely essential to ensure the Indian people that educational pro- 
gram and policies will be established in accordance with the needs 
and wishes of the Indian people and that educational research 
monies will not go to non-Indian institutions. 

Only in this manner can Indian people be assured that they will 
obtain their just and fair share of Federal and other educational 
funds. 

I wish also to point out that research and pilot projects are only a 
superficial approach to the real problems of Indian education. 

The Indian people, in order to achieve self-sufficiency and eco- 
nomic well-being must have educational programs designed not just 
to teach and tram, but to provide the Indian people with a piece of 
the action. This means that educational programs for the Indians 
must be tailored to their economic, social, cultural, and political 
aspirations. 

Such an objective cannot be achieved under the terms of the pro- 
posed legislation, but rather should be approached on a local basis. 

This means that Federal educational funds must be made available 
to individual tribal groups and not to some remote agency or board 
having conflicting interests. 

Therefore, I believe that S. 2724 does not protect tihe Indian 
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people against possible exploitation by conflicting groups, and 
cannot as presently drafted accomplish the intended purposes. 

Again, I would like to thank this committee for providing me 
with this opportunity for Indian people to be heard. It is through 
tliis^ kind of hearing and exchange of views that we^ will better 
achieve the kind of goals we all seek for our Indian citizens. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metcalf. Thanlc you very much. 
Does your colleague want to make a statement, Mr. Martin? 



Navajo Education Division. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, on behalf of the Navajo 
Education Division, I wisli to express my sincere appreciation to 
each of you for this opportunity to speak and express the feeling of 
the Navajo people in regards to Indian education on the Navajo res- 
ervation. 

The Navajo division of education is a recognized division of the 
Navajo Nation, pi-ovided for by resolution of the Navajo Tribal 
Council. 

The Navajo Division of Education has been given the responsibil- 
ity for the education of Navajo children. At the present time, the 
division is structured to monitor, to set policies and evaluate and 
regulate Indian education programs, as they affect Navajo living on 
or near the Navajo Nation, attending schools on or off of the reser- 
vation. 

We are especially concerned with the Federal Indian schools, 
public and private schools. We are especially gratified today that 
this committee has seen fit to address itself to the major problems 
of the Indian education, especially the structure and operation of 
Indian schools. 

The Navajo Division of Education is seeking its rightful role in 
the educational structure and process in the Navajo Nation. 

The Navajo Nation must not be denied their right to determine 
their own destiny to control their own education and determine 
themselves in the same manner as other American citizens their 
future, and the future of their children. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for giving me this opportunity to speak. 

Senator IVIetcalf, Thank you both for your statements and for 
bringing up some of your beliefs as to errors in the bill, false 
approaches that this committee might make. We appreciate that 
criticism. 

As you say, Mr. Martin, it is to these kinds of hearings we ex- 
pect — 

Senator Anderson. When did Peter MacDonald cancel out his 
appearance here today? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. MacDonald was to testify here, and what is his 
reason for not being here — 

Senator Anderson. When did he cancel his trip here? He was 
supposed to be here Monday or Tuesday. Now he is not. Whn^t 
changed his mind? 

Senator Metcalf. When did Mr. MacDonald decide he was not 
able to come? 
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Mr. INIartix. jMi*. INIacDoniikl gave me this information that he 
liad designated me to substitute for him last Friday At that time 
tlic tribal council was in session and he was chairing the tribal coun- 
cil session. I believe this is one of the reasons why he was not able to 
make it. 

Senator Anderson. When it comes to Navajo tribal education, 
wliat has liappened tliere ? Is Ned Ilatathli here? 

Mr. jNLvimx. I haven't seen him here today. ® 

Senator Andkusox. Isn't he chainnan in the Many Farms area? 

Mr. Martin. He is cliairman of the Navajo Community College. 

Senator Andkrson. If there is to be testimony about education, 
sliouldn't he be here? 

Mr. Martin. I don't know if he was invited to appear or not. 

Senator Andkkson. Last September there was a hearing in Albu- 
querque and elsewhere on Indian education and the chairman tcle- 
plionod me about 2 or ?> lioui's beforehand and said he wouldn't testify, 
and he is not testifying here today. Shouldn't he testify some day? 

Mr. jNIartin. Yes, I believe he should. 

Senator Anderson. I believe he should. He is a strong advocate 
for Navajo education, isn't he? 
Ml-. Martin. Tliat is right. 
Senator Anderson. How about others ? 

Mr. jMartin. I think other gentlemen who should testify on behalf 
of Navajo education or Indian education, that you mentioned, are 
Dr. Ned Hatathli and Dillion Ferterro, and Abraham Blumer. 

Senator Anderson. Do you think they should testify here; 
shouldn't they be here as witnesses? Dr. Ned Hatathli is a person 
well laiown on the reservation. ^Vliy isn't he here today ? 

Mr. INIartin. Well, I am not sure how to answer* that. Senator 
Anderson. He is president of the college which is under the Tribal 
Council, but I was only asked to represent the Tribal Council on 
behalf of Peter MacDonald. 

Senator Anderson. I am not interested in what you are doing at 
all. I ^vant to know why we can't have this representative. He is a 
well-known Indian. He is ah educator. 

Mr. INIartin. I don't quite know the procedure for appearing 
before this committee. I imderstand that there were invitations "to 
certain representatives and I don't loiow his reason for not being 
here, but I am only here on behalf of the Tribal Council. 

Senator Anderson. You are opposed officially to this bill, aren't 
you? 

Senator Metcalf. Yes, isn't your testimony directed in opposition 
to the legislation before us? 
Senator Anderson. Directly opposed to it ? 

Mr.. Davis. I believe that it is only in opposition to Title I, the 
National Board of Regents, that it is more m line with the thinking 
given by the National Tribal Chairmen's Association. 

Senator Metcalf. If the Senator from New Mexico will yield to 
me for a moment. 

Senator Anderson. Certainly. 

Senator Metcalf. You are a member of the association that was 
represented here yesterday. National Tribal Chairmen's Association? 
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Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator Metcalv. And yon would support the position that was 
ciuinciated there as a snbstatiite for tlie Board of Regents in Title I? 
Mr, Maktix. Yes. 

Senator Metcalv. I gatliered that you \yere in opposition from 
hearing: youi* statement. Yon were in oj^position, but if the alterna- 
tive suggested by Mr. Chino, who was a representative of your 
gi-oup as Avcll as* othei-s, was adopted, you would support Title II 
inul so foi-tli ? 

Mr. Mar'iix. Yes. 

Senator jMktc-.ai.i-. T am grateful we have this clarificatiou, Sena- 
tor.^ 

Senator Axdkrsok. Last fall at Albuquerque we had a special 
meeting. I tried \-ery hard to ha out there. The Chairman of the 
Full Committee, Mr. Jackson, was there. Others were there, and 
Peter Mac Donald wasn't there, and today he is not here. What hap- 
pened? 

Mr. iMAiiTix. Was there a question ? 

Senatoi- Axdeiisox. Peter MacDonald was invited. He didn't 
come. 

Mr. Mautin. T can only speak foi- Mr. MacDonald, and as I 
mentioned before, he asked me to substitute for him, and this is his 
statement. We went over it together and he has asked me to pi-esent 
it. 

As I mentioned before, he has his obligations and prior commit- 
ments with the tribal council. This is the reason I believe he was 
unable to make it here today. 

Senator jMetcauf. Is the tribal council meeting yesterday and 
today also? 

Mr. Mautix. The tribal council was in session all last week, and we 
were unceitain whether they would be adjourned — whether they 
would have business Monday or Tuesday, and this is the reason, I 
believe, he asked me ahead of time to do it Friday. 

Now, the way it turned out, the tribal coimcil is not in session 
Monday and Tuesday, because — ^ 

Senator Audei^on.'Why couldn't he come here? 

Mr. M.\imx. They are/ going into special session Thursday, and in 
between time here they have to do some committee work and prepare 
resohitions that would go before the special session Thursday. 

This is my understanding. 

Senator Axdkkson. I ha\^e been out to the tribal council, I have 
spoken to the tribal council, but they are not represented he^-e. I 
think we would like to know why the tribal coimcil cancels out, but 
you still oppose the bill. 

Tl.ie Navajos ai-e the largest tribe in America, and on a bill of this 
matter, isn't it important for the Navajos to testify? I have no fur- 
ther questions. 

Senator jN-Ietcai^f. Senator Fannin? 

Senator Faxnin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. DaAas, first of all, to clarify your position, 
Mr, Martin, you say you are Chairman of the Education committee. 
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Does tliut include all of the education on the Navajo Reservation? Is 
it ulcmentary, higher, secondary? 

My. Maktin-. The Education Committee is a standing committee of 
the Niivajo Tribal Council, and the Education Committee looks into 
all niatt(?rs pertaining to education wlierever it involves Navajo chil- 
dren. 

^ This would include elementary and secondary and higher educa- 
tion, scholarsliips. It would include the Navajo Community College, 
yes. * 

Senator Fa^^xix. Doesn't the Navajo Commmiity College have a 
se|\arate board v 
]\Ir. Maotix. It has its own board of regents. 

Senator Faxntx. Just foi* clarification in youi' statement for ]\Ir. 
MacDonald — yoii say, "I wisli also to point out thnt roseai'cJi and 
pilot projects are only superficial as opposed to the real problem of 
Indian education." 

I have seen some of the progi^ams you carry out on your I'esei'va- 
tion. Why would this statement be made that it is only a superficial 
approach to the problem of education ? 

Mr. MAirrrx. I thiuk here we have reference, Mr. Ghaii'nian to the 
contracting Federal inonoy to iu)n-lndian institutions. We certainly 
are proud of the Iiidiaji pi-o^f^i-ams or programs for Indians. Navajo« 
in particular^ tJie researcli tliat is going on in tlie Navajo Cominn- 
nity College* and also at the deinoiisti'ation school. 

I think I would have reference to something like contracting with 
another institution at the reservation. We feel if a certain project 
pertains to Indian education, particularly Navajo education, we can 
do our own i-esearch and we should be able to contract with our own 
institution, let's say for example Navajo Community College, or 
Rough Rock Demoi^stration School. 

Senator Faxx^ix. That isn't what you say in youi* statement. You 
have clarified the one part of your statement, but I am wondei^ing 
now do 3^ou believe there is a need for additional legislation to pro- 
vide educational services to the Indian people? Do you feel there is 
need for additional legislation ? 

Mr. Maktix. Yes, sir. 
■ Senator Faxxix. And you say you suppoit all but Title I, is that 
your position as far as S. 2724 is concerned? 

We don't want to^ be critical. We just want to try to get as much 
information as possible. That isVhy it would have'^been so essential 
to Jiave Chaii'man MacDonald liei'e, in answei' some of (hes'e questions 
as to the legislation. 

I understand your responsibilities, but at the same time I think 
you need tlie backup oi' assistance of these other gentlemen to clarify 
the position that yon want us to understand. 

Mr. D.wis. The Navajo Division has conducted an extensive semi- 
nar which discussed the various sections of the bills, and the recom- 
mendations I'elating to sectiojis 2 througli 5 I have with me, and 
^yi]l submit to the chairman and the com.mittee these recommonda- 
tions we felt dealt more with procedure than substance. The changes 
recommended in Title I to Y seek to correct the internal inconsistent 
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cies and to make the entire proposal more I'osponsive to the wishes 
of the Indian people. 

Each reconimcnclation in tlio attachment contains an exphuiation 
of how and why it was reached, I believe these are self-cxphuiatory 
and therefore we are not dealing Avith tliem riglit now. 

Muybe I shoukl Ijave submitted this bef oreliand. 

Senator Fankix. I would like to know what you consider the 
priority need for Indian education? What we are trying to do in 
legislative activities here is meet those priority jieeds. If you could 
help us, it would be very much appreciated. 

Senator MirrcAr^r. You have some material to submit on specific 
ameJidinents, is that correct? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

ScTuitor Metcai.f. AVc wonld be delighted to have tliem. and have 
tlie staff go over tliein, and these specific nnuindnients will be consid- 
ered. 

Senator Faxnix. Mr. CJiainnam if we conhl subnit questions 
that could be answered jointly by jMr. Davis and Mr. John ^Martin, 
Chairnian of the 'Education Committeej in cooperation with Peter 
MacDonald. I am sure we can have the full understanding of 3^our 
position. I don^t feel from this statement we do have a, full under- 
standing of your position, and Ave want to bcm^Ht by your e.xperi- 
ence. In fact, we have been very pi'oud of what you have been doing, 

I feel that you perha])s could be vury helpful in giving us priori- 
ties as to the recommended legislation. So, if you could, Ave will 
submit the statements as to whether or not you are satisfied Avith 
the efforts of tlie BIA in education and scvei'al other factors, I ti'ust 
,you will be able to shortly ^\yo us your opinion in this regard, or in 
regard to this question. 

Senator Mktcalf. Could you answer those in writing, if specific 
questions were submitted to yon, Mr, i\Tartin ? 

Mr. Makttx. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Metcalf. Or could yon have Mr, MacDonald ansAver 
something? 

Mr. Mahtin. ;Mj*. Chairman and members of the conunittee, in 
order to further clarify our statement Ave Avill be happy to submit it 
h\ writing. 

Senator Mt/vvm^f. I an! sure that Senator Anderson and Senator 
Fannin Avill promulgate so)ne qnastion.s and if you ran answei* thoni — 
this is a ]n*etty flat statement you make on page 4: 

X beUove that S. 2724 does not protect the Inrtian people again.st possible ex- 
I>Ioitation hy conflicting groups, and cnnnnt ns T>ref.^eiitly dvatted accompnsh 
the Intended puriioses, 

I noAv rmderstand that you iire only opposed to Title I. of S. Si724. 
Init that is not AA-luit yon haA'e said oii the next to hist paragraph of 
your statement, T can see how all of ns are concerjied Avith the larg- 
est Indian tribe in America, the one that has done some of the most 
imaginative and iimovative educational exploration of any tribe in 
America. We are coiiceriurd tliat yon haven't told us hoAv you feel 
the bill as presently drafted can be changed to accompli.sh AA^hat yon 
and the conmrittee Avonld like to accomplish. 
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I am sure tliat Senator Anderson lias some questions, and Senator 
Fjinnin lias some qncstions. and we can submit them, and can yon 
answer them ? 

Ml*. jNIarttn. Yes. 

Senator Andersox. Mr. Chairman, tlie first time I went to the 
Navajo Reservation initially, they had $66 million in the bank, some 
of which they were going to spend on education. Would yo*4 say 
that is a large amount of money ? 

Mr. Martin. I would say so. 

Senator Andicrsok. I want to find out what progress has been 
made. There have been of course, innovations, but in your statement 
.yon do not indicate what progress has been made, nor do you 
express fully the viewpoint of tlio Navajo's toward this bill. That is 
why the Chairman should be liere. 

Mr. Davis. I am soi-ry, T am having a hard time nnderstanding 
yon ? 

Senator Anderson. The chairman was invited and accepted. Don't 
you think he should have shown up ? 

Mr. Martin. I think we will have au opportunity to meet with 
Mr. Antottt ;ind 

Senator Anderson. Mr. Autote is at tlie University of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chaij-man, I am snre the Navajo tribe will be glad 
to answer questions i?: writing if these ai*e submitted. The Navajo 
tribe is alwaj^s going tJirough a period of reorganization, as with the 
division of education, which is very new, and it has attempted to 
deal with these programs, but it has only been in existence a very 
short time. It does have a higher education section, a vocational sec- 
tion, and elementary edncational section and secondary, and they 
have attempted, as was mentioned before, within extensive seminars 
with Navajo educators to discuss this bill and put it in legal form, 
and I have copies here. 

I still feel that in the legislative field that we probably are not 
quite clearly informed of the procedures, the processes which at this 
time we are also trying to cope with, and I believe that we should or 
will be able to get together with the Navajo educators, leaders and 
again with experience of the hearings in the field and experience 
here, that we can submit to this committee a comprehensive written 
statement on the position of the Navajo tribe. 

Senator Anderson. Thank j^ou. 

Senator Metcalf. Tlianlv you very much, and I am sure that tlie 
staff will be in touch with you for further information and further 
help for the considei*ation of this legislation. Thank you for your 
presentation. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator M'jiTCALi^ Our next group of witnesses, the witnesses for 
the All Pueblo Council, are they ready to come forward? 

Mr. Atencio, Tafoya, Abita and Tenora, . Cliainnan of the legis- 
lative committee. 

Mr. Atencio, will you introduce your two colleagues, and I see yon 
have a prepared statement. You may read it. 
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STATEMENT 03? BENNIE ATENCIO, CHAIEMAN, ALL PUEBLO 
COTJKCn, ACCOMPANIED BY GOVEBHOR PAUL TAPOYA, SANTA 
CLARA PUEBLO; GOVERNOR JUAN ABITA, ISLETA PUEBL^); AND 
SEPERINO TENORA, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Atkncio. Thiiiik you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chainriaii and iriemboi'S of tlio coininittec on Interior and 
Insui-^r AfRni-s, the All Indian Pneblo Conncil is extremely grateful 
that you have given us an oppoitiuiity to present our views regard- 
ing S\ 2724. 

Witli mo arc two of my associates. Governor Paul Tafoya of 
Santa Clara Pueblo, and Gbverjior Juan B. Abita of Isleta Pueblo. 
Together Ave represent approximatelj!^ 3.5.000 Pneblo Indians. 

At the outset let me say that we support the general purposes of 
S. 2Y24-. We support the concepts of elV(M^t^ve Indian control at the 
national l^yol, of direct funding to Indian tribes and Indian educa- 
tion organizations a?id of funds to develop experimental and innova- 
tive programs. Each of these concepts is contained in S. 2724. 

However, within this framework of general support for this legis- 
lation, there are the same kind of differences among the Tudaiii 
people as-there would be among any thonghtful group giving serious 
consideration to complex proposals. I would like to mention a few 
specific items winch 1 fe(il .should receive further consideration. 

Title I of the bill has received the most attention and the most 
criticism. It establishes a hoard of regents consisting of 11 pei'sons 
appointed by the President of the United States. I support the idea 
of a new agency within the Department of Interior because this 
may be the only way to take oonti-ol from the bureaucracy of the 
area offices. 

We have found that Bureau area offices do not respond to the 
needs of our people. At the same tune, many of the Pueblos an^ 
pleased with the work of the Bureau at th^ agency level. If a board 
of regents will take control from the ai'oa .offices, then I support a 
board of regents. 

I am unhappy, however, witli the proposed composition of the 
board of regents. 

I recommend, therefore, that tlie board of regents consist of not 
more than one pei^on, selected by Indians, from each of the BIA 
area structures. 

Second, the board of regents should si^end full time with their 
work. The problems in Indian education cannot be done on a part- 
time basis. If the regents work only part time, they will become, in 
effect, an ad^^isory committee. I recommend that adequate funds be 
appropriated to compensate the regents on a full time basis. 

Third, all members of the board of i-egents should be Indian. 
There are more than enough qualified Indians available. 

Fouith, I see no reason why the President of the United States 
should select the chairman and the vice chairman of the board of 
regents. Let the regents make that selection among themselves. 

Fifth, and perhaps most impoitant, the staff of the board of 
regents sliould not be subject to civil service requirements. If a staff 
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person is unsatisfactory, the board of regents ought to be able to 
replace him. 

Finally, T do not see in Title I un effective pi-ovision for local 
approval of contracts and T do not see any specific Indian prefer- 
ence provision. I think both items should be included. 

Title II is similar to S. 2482. Wo have testified and made recom- 
mendations concerning S. 2482. and our recommendations are 
included in the bill which was passed by the Senate. We support 
that bill. 

Title IT makes one very significant change from S. 2482. In part 
A, Title IT sets up a new program of uid to local education agencies 
eni-olling Indian pupils, S. 2482 sets up a similar program but it 
does so as an amendment to the Impact air Law. The provision 
which should be supported is tho. one wliich is most likely to get the 
largest appropriations for the benefit of Indian students. 

I am concerned about part I) of Title 11. In S. 2482 the so-called 
advisory committee is given very broad powers over the Office of 
Education, Pait D of this bill docs not give the same kind of power 
to the board of regents. Oin- experience in New Mexico has shown 
that we must have as nnich control as possible over the Office of 
Education. For that reason I support the language in S. 2482. 

Title III of the bill provides funds for higher education. We su])- 
port that section of the bill. 

Title IV amends the Johnson-O'Malley Act to enabhi funds to he 
used for construction. We suj^port the idea of allowing Johnson- 
O'Malley funds to be used for construction us long as it does not take 
away from educational programs. . 

Our attorney at the Harvard Center for Law and Education, Mr. 
Daniel Eosenfelt, has pointed out some technical problems with 
Title IV. With your permission, Mr, Chairman, I would like to hav(» 
that legal opinion included as part of my testimony. 

Senator Mktcali?. Witliout objection, it will be included at the 
conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Atkncio. Title V of- the bill contains some imi)ortant defini- 
tions and provisions. Section 502 gives the board of regents power to 
make certain that Indian children are not discriminated against by 
local schools. The local Indian Education committee ought to make 
this determination in the first instance. In other words, tliere should 
be double check on whether or not Indian children are getting their 
fair sliare of educational services. 

Section 503 prohibits the use of any funds for religious purposes 
other than projects concerning Indian or tribal culture. Many 
Indian people go to niissioi. schools such as St. Catherine's in Santa 
Fe, and I would not like to s(»e those scliools excluded from benefits. 
I believe .section 50:5 should be deleted. 

I am concerned al)oiit section 505, whidi. ])r()vi(k*s that where • 
non-Indians comprise less than 50 percent of a class or school, they 
niay participate m programs funded by this act. At the Santti Doin- 
ingo school on the Pu'^blo where I live, Imiian children comprise 
more than 95 percent ol the school. It seems Tm fair to single out the 
f ew^ non-Indians and exclude them from many programs. I support 
the intent of section 505. 
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On the othev hand, the Bernallilo School District is approxi- 
mately ;■)() pci'eoiit Indian . In the past this district has taken most of 
the funds whicli were supposed to be spent for Indian education and 
spent a substantial proportion of it for non-Indians. I believe that 
\Yhere Indians constitute only a bare majority for example, 51 per- 
cent — then proguams designed to aid Indian education should be 
devoted to that puipose. 

As seel ion 505 is no^Y writl en, Indians may ctnnpose 51 perL*ent of 
ii scliool, hut only 5 ])ei'(;eiil. of u jKirlitnihir class and yet funds 
under this act could be spent to benefit a class which is 95 percent 
non-Indians. If the 51 percent in line 2 were changed to 75 percent, 
and if the word "school" were deleted from lines 2 and 3. then I 
would not objeeMo .section 505. 

Senator ^Ietcalf, Mr. Atencio, jnay I int<in*upt you here. I urge 
you to omit from your testimony the last two paragraphs in the 
interest o1^ — it docs not deal with specific lef^i.slal ion I hat we have 
here, and I hate to liave to delete tliat information after you liave 
given it. 

Mr. Atencio. If I may proceed with the presentation of the testi- 
mony, then let me finish that testimony again. 

Senator Metcalf. I want you to leave out the next two para- 
graphs, the two paragraplis relating to the jurisdiction of commit- 
tees and criticizing a gi*eat committee over in the House of 
Representatives with \vhich we have to woi'k in harmony in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. ATKXcro. Mr. Chairman, you asked us to come to testify 
because you want Indians involved. Now you are telling us what to 
say in the testimony. ^ 

Senator Mktcalp. You may say anything you want to, After Uie 
testimony is presoJited I am going to ask, because it is not in line 
with the testimony of the bill, tliat it be deleted. 

Now, I ask that you refrain at this committee from criticizing 
another committee in the Congjress of the United States, or criticiz- 
ing the Cliairn^an of that committcM^. 

Mr. Atencio. That is the privilege of this committee to do wliat- 
ever tiiey want to. I think we should proceed with our testimony, 
then whatever you want to do is your privilege. 

Senator Mbtcalp. Voj'y well," proceed with your testimony. I was 
urging you to refrain from u matter that might get you into a seri- 
ous situation and lead to criticism from the other body." 

Go right ahead. 

Tliank yon very much. 

Senator Mktcali^ The Chair will now rule that the last two 
paragraphs will be stricken fi*om the testimony as violative of the 
Rules of the Senate, violative of harjnony between the two Houses 
of the Congress, and irrelevant to the matter before us. 

You discuss .section 503 and T believe if you reread section 508 
you will find that the only prohibition is the use of money for the 
tcaching'of reliy^ion, ratliei- than a proliibitioji against Federal money ' 
to be used in parochial schools, such as St.' Catherine's and St 
Andrew's, and, of course, as under our Constitution, you wouldn't 
use public monies for teacliing religion in public schools or private 
schools. 
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In yonr statement, in the fiftli paragraph down, on page 2, yon 
talk abont Title IL We did set np a program, "Impact Aid." Were 
you liere when the Noithwest Indians testified? 

Mr. Atkxcio. ] liourdpart of this testimony. 

Senator Metcai.f. I suggested to them sometimes the largest way 
to get tlie largest appropriation for Indian students is to use such 
universal vehicles as Public Law 874. We tried to keep that veliicle 
in the bill and at tlie same time have worked out the suggestions you 
have made in Title II. 

So, I think that Title IT does do just about what you want it to 
do, or at least we will take another look at it to be sure it does that, 
because that is the intent of the legislation. 

Mr. Atoncio, Mr. Chairman, our other representatives here have 
brief statements they would like to present. 

Senator M^nvAhv, Go right ahead, please. 

Mr. AiuTA. Afr, Chuirnian. members of the committee, thank you 
for the oppoitunity to testify heni today. 

Jly name is Juan B. Abita, Governor of the Pueblo of Isleta. 

I believe our presence here today indicates a profound biterest in 
dealing with the problems of Indian education, and we would like to 
take this opportunity and express our vieAvs on the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

There are 2,500 members of the Pueblo of Isleta, occupying almost 
a. quarter of a million acres. We are intent on preserving our tradi- 
tion, our heritage, and our language. At the same time, we are on 
the edge of the largest urban area m New Mexico, Albuquerque, We 
want to benefit from such things as employment for our people by 
our nearness to Albuquerque, but desire to avoid the problems of 
urban areas. 

Our education system at Isleta works well to equip our children to 
fact this problem. We have a day school maintained by the BIA. 
Our young children go thei-e until the sixth grade. They are taught 
ET:&lish and the attitudes of the non-Indian community. Above the 
sixth grade they go to essentially non-Indian schools which leceive 
Federal funds based on the number of Indian children attending. 

This we believe, representative of most of , the problems of 
Indian education. We feel that the day school must be maintained 
in nuich the same manner and must not be changed, nor incorporated 
into any adjacent non-Indian school district. On the other hand, we 
recognize the need for our children to become familiar with the non- 
Indian world, although not to throw over their native tradition and 
heritage. 

We feel that the children as Isleta going to the same day school, 
speaking their native language, and together learning about new 
things, gives them a common bond and a tie to their native heritage 
which would otherwise be lost. Many of our childi-en would not sur- 
vive a tvpical non-Indian school in the early years. The day school 
is a bridge, in effect, to another world. We feef we must not Jo^e this 
bridge. . ^ ' 

This is an example of what any ne^v Indian education bill must 
deal -with. To speak more specifically about; Senate bill 2724. I will 
refer to title ^numbers. ' ^ 
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Title I, the idea of having a board of regents to administer the 
educational pix)grams is, in our belief, not the best solution to 
resolve the problems of our educational systems. It is our feeling 
that perhaps r. commissioner of education should be established 
within the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The commissioner would 
assume full responsibility, control and operation of the Indian edu- 
cational programs. 

Schools maintained by the BIA, particularly those for the early 
grades and those in isolated areas serve a need which cannot be oth- 
'erwise served, Cai'e inust be taken to see that they are preserved and 
expanded if needed. We are doubtful that any positive good will 
come from transferring these BIA schools to another agency. 

Title II, as far as grants or contracts with local entities, we feel 
that the funds should be distributed on the basis of need and not 
purely on a per capita basis. Also, the local tribes should have a 
ston^^ voice in how these funds are applied. Tribes themselves should 
be eligible for gi-ants. Grants should be made as directlj^ as possible 
to Indian controlled organizations and intermediate levels of 
bureaucracy should be avoided. 

Burdens should not be placed on Indian organizations or tribes to 
make applications for grants and follow through with such applica- 
tions. Grants should be based on need and not necessarily on the 
resourcefulness of the applicants. 

Funding must be adequate under this title. We doubt that the 
fiuiding provided in this title is adequate in view of its wide scope. 

Title III, this provision serves a real need. We feel that Indian 
yomig people should be given preference in training in Indian edu- 
* ■ cation. Also, a system should be developed whereby an Indian young 
person, not able to receive all the necessary education at one time, 
could, in essence, work his way toward an advanced degree by a 
combination of working in a program and participating in class- 
room work. 

The adult education provision is most important. 
We feel also that this title is under-fimded in view of its very 
important goals. 

Title IV, the Johnson-O'Malley Program has been widely dis- 
cussed. Wc could devote much time to our experience with this pro- 
gram. However, ^ in short, we feel that these funds should go as 
directly as possible to benefit Indian children with a minimum 
amount of funds being used in administration. Also, these fimds 
should be distributed on a basis of need of the Indian children, and 
not on the basis of per capita or other standards* 

Title y, the term "Indian" as it is used in this title does not refer 
to a minimum degree of blood requirement. We believe one- fourth 
blood is appropriate. Among other things, this would concentrate 
much attention to areas where the most difficult and unique prcbiems 
of Indian education exist, the reservation. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I believe 
this hearing indicates the profoimd interest in dealing with the 
problems of Indian education and I assure you that I as well as all 
of the other people of Isleta offer our good wishes to you as well as 
any help you may require. 
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Harvard Uxwersity, 
Center For Law and Kducatiox, 
CamMdgc, Masft., January 31, 1972. 

Mr. Be2«jxy Atencio, 

Chairman, All Ivdvan Pueblo CoiinciT, 

AlhiiquerquCt N. Mcx. 

Dear Benny: In response to your request for comment on Title IV to S. 2724, 
we see no objection to expanding the purposes for which Johns on- 0'M«nlley funds 
may be used to include school construction. We do, however, have some concern 
about certain language in Title IV. 

Section 401 (n) authorizes contracts for classroom construction "in non- 
federal school districts on or adjacent to. or in close proximity to any Indian 
reservation necessary for the education of Indians residing on any such reserva- 
tion." We would suggest that the quoted langimge be deleted because it is 
unneces.sarily restrictive. In its place we recommend that line 37 read: "other 
facilities in non-federal school districts with substaniial concentratiom of Indian 
students.'' 

Only last October Senator Jackson stated in clear and unequivocal terms 
that the concern of the Committee for improving the educational opportunity 
of Indian children ^'encomparjses those Indians who have left the re.servations 
as well as those who remain." Volume 117, Cong. Rec. S. 16137, 02nd Cong., 1st 
Ses.s. And, of course, the Johnson-0*Malley Act was never intended to limit 
assistance to Indian children residing on reservations. S. Rep. No. 511, 73rd 
Cong.. 2nd Sess. 1 (lOJU) ; H. Rep. No. 864. 73rd Cong.. 2ml Soss. 1-2 (1934). 
See, also Indian Education : A National Tragedy— A National Clmllenge, S. Rep, 
No. 503, 91st Cong., 1st Se.ss. (1969), pp. 38-44. Tlie language which we .sngge.st 
would prevent large city school districts such as Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
New York from obtaining Johnson- 0*Malley funds under this Title, but it 
would enable small fomift near rescr\:aiions and' in rural areas to qualify. 

The language on page 37, line 20 beginning "any b\xq\\ contract*' and including 
without exception all of the language in sub-section (1) and (2) and (3) is, in 
our vieTt',* superfluous. Government contracts are long enough without requiring 
that they contain additional provisions which are covered by existing laws and 
regulations. Tlie one provision in the three sub-sections wiiich adds a separate 
substantive requirement is contained in lines 1 and 2 of sub-section 2 on page 38. 
The clause requires that facilities constructed under this act be operated "as a 
part of the public school system." Tliis would exclude schools such as Ramah, 
Rough Rock and other Indian controlled schools. Many of these new schools 
are in desperate need of precisely the kind of construction and renovation 
funds which this .section would provide. 

We are also concerned about some of the language in Section 401 (4) (b). 
The clear intent is to require approval at the local level before any contracts 
are let, but the statute seems unnecessarily vague as to the entity from w^iich 
local approval should be obtained. As you know, Johnson-0*Malley committees 
have been formed in almost every Indian community. The new Johiison-O^Malley 
regulations now under active consideration in the Department of Interior w^iil 
require the establishment of a community education committee in each com- 
munity for the express purpose of reviewing the local Johnson-O'Malley pro- 
gram. We believe that ,the local Johnson-0*Malley community education corn- 
mitteo would l)e the appropriate local entity from which approval should be 
sought and obtained. It would seriously undermine the efficacy of the com- 
munity education oonnnittee if this new aspect of the Johnson-O^Malley pro- 
gram were controlled by still another local group. For these reasons, we suggest 
the following modification of Section 401 (4) (b) : 

No contract shall be entered into by the Secretary under this section 
unless the terms thereof have been first approved in writing by the loeal 
community edneation committee estaMislied to revieio tlie Jo7l^l86n-0'^f alley 
program in eaeh of the co^nmunities affected hy the contraet. 

Section 401 (5) as we understand it deals essentially with federal Indian 
schools which may or may not be operated by local community groups. Obviously, 
those schools will need construction, funds, but is there not alreadv sufficient 
authorization for funds through tlie Department of Interior? If the intent of' 
this section is to authorize aid to newly formed community schools, then the 
language should clearly reflect that specific intent. Our concern, quite frankly. 
Is that this section will be manipulated by the Department of Interior to pad 
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Its own budget for purposes which may or may not be, related to education. At 
this time we shnpU' do not know what Kinds of entities will be established 
"pursuant to the Comprehensive Indian Eklucation Act." Perhai>s it makes some 
sense to delete this provision for the time being. 

Section 401 (6) involves the Secretary of Interior in enforcing wage-rates of 
local laborers. Although we do not take exception to the apparent purpose of this 
section, we question whether it is necessary. AVe believe the Secretary already 
has the authority which this section purports to give him. 

We hope that these observations may be of some assistance to you and the 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel M. Rosenpelt, 
Senior Staff Attorney, 

Senator Metcalf. Governor Tafoya, we are delighted to hear from 
yon. 

Mr. Tafoya. I have a short statement here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with my deep 
respect I wish to express our concern over Senate Bill 2724 and in 
support of the All Indian Pneblo Conncils statements. 

My name is Paul Tafoya, Governor of Santa Clara Indian Pueblo 
of New Mexico. 

For yeai's, the Bureau of Indian Affairs proposed to improve the 
educational deficiency suffered by our Pueblo Indian people; per- 
haps, the Indian involvement was discouraged by a great many 
Pueblo Indian leaders who have the misconception that to educate 
the Indian means to terminate the Indian from its way of life and 
eventually destroy the culture. Today, the various Indian tribes 
across the nation are asking whether to accept or reject Senate Bill 
2724. ^ 

We, the Santa Clara Tribal and other Pueblo Council do not sup- 
port the full concept of the "Comprehensive Indian Education Bill" 
as presented. 

I will direct my statements to Title I only. 

Senator IMetcalf. Do you support the views of the National 
Tribal Council as given yesterday? 
Mr. Tafoya. We do, sir. 

We will support a national board of regents for Indian education. 
If it is created within the Bureau of Indian Affairs — although the 
bill itself proposes to remove Indian Education from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs into an independent office within the Department of 
Interior. 

We cannot sfje the full value of this hoard when in essence we 
want greater control over the bure*vu of Indian Affairs operated 
.schools in the form of contracts from the BIA to tribes and what 
greater input can w^e gain in teims of community involvement since 
we now have our local advisory school boards active. 

We cannot see how we can gain control over local public school 
districts when they operate under the jurisdication of public voters 
and State regulations. 

! Above all, we cannot see why we should remove 70 percent of the 
total Bureau of Indian Affairs .allocations to create an independent, 
educational agency and ultimately destroy the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs completely. 
If a board of regents should be created within the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs, then we propose that the election criteria formulated 
by the National Indian Tribal Chairman's Association be adopted. 
Tliank you. 

We find that today, among the Pueblo Indians, that we can nego- 
tiate contracts with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Wc certainly do 
not like to see the destruction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I have had some real bad experiences — yes, T have — a number of 
bad experiences in dealing with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but 
simply because perhaps maybe the communication between the tribe 
and the bureau wasn't as good as it is today. 

I think today we can sit down and discuss our differences. So, we 
feel very strongly that perhaj^s the best approach that the Santa 
Clara tribal people can take at thi.s time is to contract a BIA operat- 
ing school now operating within the BIA schools in the Santa Clara 
Reservation. 

We would like to expand into kindergarten and up to the eightli 
grade, so we can have a better understanding of the education of our 
Indian people. 

I would like to enter a memorandum submitted from Mr. Leonard 
J. Delayo, Superintendnet of the Department of Education of New 
Mexico. This points out how the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction feels about the Johnson-O'Malley program. (The text of 
the memorandimi follows:) 

This is in reference to the Johnson-O'MaUey lunches. During the school year 
we have encountered many prohlems with respect to the use of Johnson- 
O'MaUy funds for school lunchejs. 

The reasons for this prohleni are many and varied. Some problems can he 
fUie to overreaction by members of our staff. In some instances, the problem.? 
have been compounded because the superintendent in the school has not made 
an effort to certify this under the U.S.D.A. 

I would be remiss to categorize all superintendents in this manner. Some 
have worked diligently and, of course, the few who have not have caused us 
many problems. 

Tlie main source of our problem wMth the utilization of these funds has been 
the attitude of the BIA and the U.S. Department of Agriculture in attempting 
to pha.se out completely the use of Johnson-O'Malley txmds for .school lunches. 

In June, 1970, an agreement was signed with the USDxV — BIA and the 
states. This agreement, in effect, stipiUated a three-year phase out of Johnson- 
O'Malley funds for school lunches. This culminates to the point that no John- 
son-O'^ralley funds are to be expended for school lunches after the current 
school year. 

The signing of this agreement by the State Department of Education, in 
New Mexico, is inconsistent with our philosophy and should never have been 
signed. 

We have written a letter to the USDA stating that this agreement should 
not have been signed and that we do not agree with its terms. 

The official position of the New Mexico State Department of Education is 
that under a long-standing treaty with the Federal Government, all Johnson- 
O'Malley Indian students are entitled to a free lunch. 

"VVe agree philosophically that any .student who conies from a family which 
is able to pay for school lunches, should do so; however, we do not heUeve 
that the USDA and the BIA have alright to force the New Mexico State De- 
partment of Education to make this* decision thereby breaking the confidence 
with the Indian people. 

Ifthe Federal Go\HJrnment plans to break this treaty- with the Indians,, an. 
official communique should come from the White Hou.se to this effect. Until 
this is done, our position will remain as outlined above. This position was 
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given to the BIA and TJSDA officials in Albuquerque last July and again last 
September. 

The problem, then, is wliat slioukl be done for the remainder of this school 
yearV Again, I want to point out that if all superintendents at the local level 
had certified their Indian students for eligibility under USDA guidelines when 
school commenced last September, this problem would not exist now. 

At this point our concerns arc two-fold : 

One. what will eventually hapi]en to the utilization of Johnson-O'Malley 
funding for school lunches V 

This question can only be settled through pressure which we plan to bring 
on TJSDA and the BIA through our congressional delegation. This will be done 
in conjunction with the Indian leadership in this state. 

The State Superintendent stands ready to assist in this endeavor in any way 
possible. 

Two, our immediate concern is, then, that Indian students participate in the 
school lunch program for the remainder of this school year. This problem will 
be solved as follows : 

A, Mrs. Gretchen Plagge, Director, School Lunch Division, and Mr. James 
McLarry, Acting Director of Indian Education, of our staff will hand carry 
this letter to you and sit down with you and your administrative staff and 
will certify with you the eligibility of tlie Jolmson-O'Malley students in your 
district. This will be done immediately. 

At this point, we will accept the certification of the parents or of the local 
superintendents. If there is a nuestion regarding this matter, Mrs. Plagge and 
Mr, McLarry are to call me immediately from your office. If it is determined 
by these two staff members that you have certifiable students for which you 
will not sign, then I personally will sign the certificate based on Mrs. Plagge' s 
and Mr. McLarry's reconnnendation. 

B, with this certification, those elibible will receive free and reduced imce 
lunches by utilizing USDA funding. 

C, Johnson-O'Malley funds will then be utilized to pay for the remainder of 
.Tohnson-O'Malley students' lunches where these students do not qualify under 
USDA regulations. 

D, Joluison-O'Malley funds will continue to be utilized to pay the parental 
cost of reduced price lunches. 

E, a question has arisen as to wliether the total Indian enrollment in your 
district is elibible to participate as outlined in the guidelines above. If you 
have claimed lunches tins current year for your total Indian enrollment, con- 
tinue to follow this procedure. If you have not, then that procedure should be 
followed. 

our analysis indicates that sufficient Johnson-O'Malley funding js avail- 
able to carry out this procedure, if nqt, school districts are then to utilize ad- 
ditional resources which wall become available to you under Public Law 874 to 
pay for these lunches. It is my feeling that your district, in most instances, re- 
ceives fimding from PL 874 because of the Indian popidation, therefore it is 
conceivable that these funds be utilized for this purpose, 

As soon as a decision is made relative to school lunches for the 1972-73 
school year, we will notify your office. 

Mr, Tafoya. Today we find ourselves in the State of New Mexico, 
if we camiot organize ourselves into a State board of Indian educa- 
tion, tlien we perceive we must contract individually to implement 
the Johnson-O'Malley program. 

I tliink the Indian people in the State of New Mexico strongly 
support the idea of organizing a State depaitment of Indian educa- 
tion. 

Senator Metcalf. Mr. Atencio? 

Mr. Atexcio. I cannot o^'eremphasize the importance of this letter 
he just read concerning the hot lunch programs. It is affecting our 
Indian children todaj^ and it is going to affect many-thoughout the 
country because of mistakes. 
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I think this is a thing that we are trying to overcome by stressing 
local control and equal control and the involvement of Indian people 
themselves. 

Senator Metcalf, Senator Anderson? 

Senator Anderson. No questions. 

Senator Metcalf. I think all of your individual statements will be 
most helpful to the committee. 

The school lunch problem is, of course, one of the very important 
problems with which we deal. It comes under different appropria- 
tions than some of the others, so again it would seem to me that 
points up the need for legislation such as this, to bring together 
some of the Indian bodies and control various Indian needs under 
one central group, controlled by the Indians themselves. 

Title I has been under attack the last 2 days by various Indian 
groups, and, of course, as you know, our legislative process is merely 
the introduction of legislation in hearings. 

The purpose of the hearings is to find out how the people affected 
will react to the legislation. We are not wedded to any language or 
any proposition or any specific proposal. The criticism that has come 
in from the tribal chairman and the Northwest Tribes and your 
group and the Navajos and so forth will certainly be very carefully 
.considered and be important in our consideration. 

Mr. Atencio. 'Mr. Chairman, I think the main goal and concern 
of our people, as you can see between ourselves here, is not in full 
support of the concept either. However, there are areas we are con- 
cerned with. 

I think the main thing the Congress ought to assure us is that no 
trust relationship will be weakened within the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, in the Indian relationship. This is our main concern. 

Senator Metcalf. I think I can speak for the Chairman of the 
Committee, Senator Jackson, and for the Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee, Senator McGovern, and for every member of the committee, 
ttha we do not wish to violate any of the trust relationships or 
defeat any of the ongoing programs that have been beneficial to the 
Indian people by the passage of this or any other legislation. 

Your concern and criticism is very much appreciated by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Atencio. May I also say it is good to see Senator Anderson 
sitting here with us today. I have_always missed him when I have 
come before. He is always tied up with other work. 

Mr. Tafoya. Last September the council met and we discussed the 
possibility of organizing in New Mexico the Indian education board. 
This leaves us with greater control at our level, and hopefully in the 
future we might see the formation of such an organization. 

Senator Metcalf. Senator Anderson is in the same position as 
Senator Hansen and Senator Fannin. He is also an important 
member of the Finance Committee which is considering the amend- 
ment to the welfare act in executive session. He is a member of the 
Interior Committee, which is also meeting in joint session with the 
Public Works committee to adopt a joint national' energy policy. 
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So, the committee is very honored to have Senator Anderson here 
this morning. 

Mr. Atencio. We are looking forward to having him back in New 
Mexico next month. We are going to celebrate to honor him. 

Senator Metcalf. In honoring him, you are going to honor every 
Pueblo in New Mexico. 

We have one further witness this morning, Mr. Dennis Banks, rep- 
resenting the American Indian Movenient, 

Is Mr. Banks here ? I haven't seen him come in. 

With Senator Anderson's permission, for not more than 5 min- 
utes, we will hear Miss Loretta B. Ellis, 

Will you come forward, Mrs, Ellis and give us a brief statement? 
Time is riuming out on us and you will be allowed to file any addi- 
tional material you feel appropriate. 

What is this GLITC? 

STATEMENT OF LORETTA B, ELLIS, GEEAT TAKES INTERTRIBAL 
COUNCIL, WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Ellis. Tliat is Great Lakes Intertribal Council, from the 
State of Wisconsin. 
Senator Metcalf. Very well. 
Mrs. Ellis. Good afternoon. 

My name is Loretta B. Ellis. I am Chairman of the Great Lakes 
Intertribal Council, Education Committee, which position I, have 
had for the last 2 years. 

I am also assistant director for other programs for all 10 reserva- 
tions in the State of Wisconsin. 

I do 3iot have a prepared statement. There are several reasons for 
this. I was not assigned to appear here until last Friday, and I had 
to come through 10-foot snowdrifts to get here. 

The Great Lakes committee is assigned 28 members, two from 
each in the State of Wisconsin, two from the teiminate area, two 
representatives f roni the urban area of Milwaukee and one from the 
urban area of Superior, 28 Indian voting areas. 

We have a legislative subcommittee which has been working on 
Senate bills 2724, 2842 and others over the last year. This subcom- 
mittee repoits to the education committee,^ the education committee 
reports to Great Lakes Intertribal Council itself, and that in the ulti- 
mate. They do make the decisions, on our recommendations. 

We are not funded whatsoever. There is great local participation 
from all of these people, grass roots, the Indian people are involved 
in their school district. 

The importance of my testimony hore is that on February 5 there 
was a four-State tribal .leaders meeting in Michigan, where there 
were 159 participants of the four States, who took action unani- 
mously to oppose in its entirety, reject in its entirety Senate bill 
2724. 

They took fuither action for Indian people to write redrafts of 
•new legislation, all Indian imput. ' . * • - - 
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On February 25, the education committee met in Minneapolis. 
There were approximately 100 j)eoplc there. They took further 
action to support the four-State tribal leaders, to oppose in its 
entirety Senate bill 2724. 

Indian people do support some of the ideas. It is the principle of 
tlie thing and they would like to redraft the entire thing, not amend 
it. 

Subsequently, on March 3, the Great Lakes Intertribal Council, 
Inc., met and took action to send me here to these hearings. Subse- 
quently, I am here, and thank you very much, Senatoi* and members. 

Senator MetCxVlf. Now we are impressed, of course, by the action, 
of four States' tribal leaders in opposition to S. 2724, and, of course, 
the committee will be privileged to have you present your suggested 
redraft of the legislation* 

I have heard all of the witnesses, and while there have been sev- 
eral alternatives suggested to Title I, we have not had much opposi- 
tion to the remainder of 2724, so we would be pleased to have both 
your criticism of Title II, III and so forth, but we would also be 
pleased and privileged to have the redraft. 

Now, how soon do you think you can get together on your pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mrs. Ellis. I cannot be committed to a date right now, because I 
am in the process of coordinating this. They had asked me to coordi- 
nate this nationally, however being not funded and with the time 
limitations, it has not been possible to come up with some kind of 
redraft* 

Senator ]\Ietcalf. The reason I asked is there is some urgency in 
this legislation and we would like to have you proceed as quickly as 
possible so that we could go forward with it. 

I am certain that the committee would be desirous to withhold 
any action at all until we had further suggestions from you. 

I think that both your representation of the Great Lakes Tribal 
Council and four Great Lakes States who are interested in Indian 
education and welfare, certainly warrants the facts that you will be 
heard, your views will be given careful consideration and you should 
present us with jrour drafts. 

Are your Indian members of the National Tribal Chairmeii's 
Organization? 

Mrs. Ellis. Some of the tribes are, and m«ny of the tribes also 
belong to the National Congress of American Indians. 

Senator Metcalf. So, you did have a chfaice to participate in rep- 
resentation and discussion before those two organizations that testi- 
fied yesterday? 

Mrs. Ellis. I am not really familiar^ I just received the testimony 
of the National Congress of American Indians a matter of minutes 
before I arrived here. 

Senator Metcalf. Mr. Ducheneaux presented that testimony, and 
Mr. Chino presented the testimony on behalf of the National Tribal 
Chairman's association, and he was accompanied by Mr. Youpee, an 
• old friend- of mine from the Fort Peck Reservation in Montaaa? 
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I urge you to proceed as quickly as possible to present us with 
your criticisms and any legislation you can redraft, and it certainly 
will be given careful consideration by the committee. . 

Mrs. Ellis. I assure you, Senator, that we will proceed as rapidly 
as possible. 

Senator Metcalf. Thank you for your appeai*ance here this morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Ellis. Thank you very much. 

Senator Metcalf. Unless there is further matter to come before 
this committee* this State of New Mexico Department of Education 
petition will be incorporated in the record, and we Avill be in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Wliereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 



APPENDIXES 



(Under authority previously granted, the following statements and 
communications were ordered printed:) 



Material submitted by the Departments, including answers to questions by the 
Committee. 

Chronolooy of the BIA's Effort To Increase the Special Education 
Programs for Indian Students in Federally Operated Schools 



In addition to having a specialist in special educpt; yc. rrrving in the Central 
and some Area Offices, approximately 60 Bureau sch-M i ! nd special education 
classrooms and programs. The majority of these prof^ ^ fQ' are funded with 
ESEA Title monies. The need in this education area is tremendous. It is esti- 
mated that 9,0r-0 of the more than 50,000 students in BIA schools are in need 
of some type of special education services* Bureau education programs are 
funded on the basis of a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 : 30. Special education pro- 
grams commonly require a ratio of 1 : 10* Additional classroom space, equip- 
ment, teachers, and aides are required. The experience of the BIA has shown, 
as has the experience of the school systems in 50 States, that education special 
education progrf^ms can be provided only through categorical funding for that 
purpose. A support paper was prepared in February 1972 for categorical fund- 
ing for special education services in BIA for FY 1974, This support paper re- 
fers to services which have been provided since 1968, including the following: 

1968-69— Project COPE at Phoenix Indian School. 

196&-70— Project ASSET and PISCES, also at Phoenix Indian School, proj- 
ect IN-SLIP at Intermountain, and project MESA at Wahpeton, Project 
Pre-Set, a teacher-training program, begun at Kalamazoo University during tho 
summer of 1909. 

1970- 71— Project MASTER— Muskogee Arec:* project CONCHO— Anadarko 
Area. 

1971- 72 — Special developmental projects throughout the BIA, including pro- 
grams at 23 separate schools on the Navajo Reservation, funded through 
ESEA Title I, Services such as the above have been helpful to Indian students 
with special needs and are continuing to be helpful. However, due to the na- 

I ture of the temporary funding of ESEA Title programs, it is sometimes difli- 
cult to obtain and hold the qualified staff needed. Also, adequate facilities can- 
not be constructed for programs operated under temporary funding. Further- 
more, there has not been enough of such temporary funds available to provide 
services for all students with special needs. 



1Q64-1966— The Shiprock Project. 

1^6-1967 — Programs at Aneth and Crownpolnt, Plus Two- Week Navajo 
Area Special Education Workshop at Shiprock. 
1967-1968— Continuation of Projects at Aneth, Crownpoint, Etc. 
196&-1969— Project COPE at Phoenix Indian School. 

1969- 1970— Project ASSET and Project P.I.S.C.E.S. at Phoenix, Project IN-. 
SLIP at Intermountain, and Project MESA at Wahpeton. Project PRE-SBT 
began at Kalamazoo during Summer of 1969. 

1970- 1971— Project MASTER in Muskogee Area, and Project CONCHO in 
A^«/i««i,Q Area. 
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1D71~1 072— Special K<1ucRtion Dovplopniental Projects Throusliout BIA. In- 
clucUiiK Programs at ii3 Separate Schools on tlie Navajo Kosorvatioii Fuiuled 
Through ESE.V '.ritle J. 

1972- 1073— Continuation of Developmental Projects Tlirougliout in A in An- 
ticipation of Categorical Funding for FY 197-*. 

1973- 74— Operational Special Education Programs Through Categorical 
Funding in Regular Budget. 



Questions Sxtbmitted to thk Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, a>'d Their Responses 

Questiofi: ScGiio7i 109 7'Cf/uircs that the ainiual report from the Board of Re- 
gents to the Congress' he suhnilitcil first to the Sceretdi'y of the Interior and 
the Secretary of JIEW for their review. It has hecn suggested that if the 
Board w to he independent, it ought to send its report directly to Congress, 
Cq7\' you suggest any eompelling reasons why the report should go to the Cahi- 
7wt ojSicers fii-st? 

Answer: The request by several witnesses to require the Board of Regents 
to submit its annual report directly to the Congress rather than to the Depart- 
ments of Interior and HEW is in line with many tribal groups' basic desire 
for greater control of their affairs at all levels. It is the feeling of some that 
to submit their annual report for review to the above mentioned departments 
would increase the chances for greater departmental influence. 

The Department does not feel, however, that the language of Section 100 
would give tht; Department undue control over the contents of the Board's an- 
nual reports. It does give the Department an opportunity to "review and com- 
ment" on the Board's reports. Additional comments would not delete portions 
of any report but would be "attached to the report wiien transmitted to tlie 
Congress." The Department, therefore, does not see any compellinjr reasons 
why the reports should go to tlie Cabinet officers first. 

Question: Are you coneerned about Section 115, which gives the Board of 
Regents the right to dispose of Federal property it may possess? Do you he- 
lieve this procedure would conform to the Surplus Property Act? 

An-swer : If S. 2724 passes with Section 115 intact, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs would have no real concern about Section 115. Section 115 would confo* in 
with the Surplus Property Act where surplus property is concerned. Indian 
school boards are h.^af ;^p'Vk* ients of the Surplus Property A'.t. The scope of 
Section 115, however, ..i-wch broader and is concerned with more than sur- 
plus property. In addiv jh co acquiring and disposing of property, the Board 
would be authorized to . -ansfer property (not surplus property) to Indian 
•school boards. The BIA fUso abides by the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1040 (as amended). This act would affect Section 115 
more than the Surplus Property Act, an act with eltiborate procedures yet very 
♦limited in scope. The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act makes 
no specific provisions for the transfer of property to Indian school boards. 
This act may need to be amended in this respect. 

Qtiestion: Reeogniisifig and dismissing, for the sake of tliis question, your 
stated ohjection to the Board of Regents, do you foresee any administrative or 
legal difficulties in locating a partially independent Board of Regents within 
the Department of the Interior? 

Answer : Given tlie type of difficulties, i.e., partial disruption of service, that 
can arise during any transter, the BIA does not foresee any administrative or 
legal difficulties in locating a partially independent Board of Regents within 
the Department of the Interior. 

Question: Are there any other agencies in the Department of tlie Interior 
which presently have indepe7ident status similar to that contonplatcd for the 
Board of Regents? 

Answer : The Department of Interior presently does not have an autonomous 
or independent agency that is, in name only, under the umbrella of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Question: Are you satisfied with the language of Section 101 and 102, or do 
you think additional language needs to he added to clarify the relationship he- 
tween the Department of the Interior and the Board of Regents? 

Answer: Section 101 establishes an agency to be known as the National 
Board of Regents for Indian Education within the Department of the Interior. 
^^'3 section is amply stated. Section 102 identifies the role of the Board of 
I wents, i.e., 1) to establish, work with, and assist Indian communities; and 
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2) to provide direction, leadership, and an organizr.tional franieworU to mobi- 
lize ediicjitional resourcos toward tho develoiunent of a national Indian ednen- 
tion progran). Section ^07 charfe^es tlie Board -svith several responsibilities, one 
of which nnthorizes the Board to establish goals and objectives for n national 
Indian education program. Both sections infer that the Board is to bu n policy- 
making hoard as opposed to an operating board. TJiere SQeins to bo some con- 
fusion relative to the concept of an operating board and a policymaking board 
as evidenced by statements of several witnesses at the recent hearings. Some 
witnesses felt that the Board could not ''opera te" the present Federal school 
sy.stem from a distance. Others were concerned about the Board meeting sev- 
eral times a year and called for more frequent meetings or full-time employ- 
ment. It might be well to clearly state that the Board is to be u policymaking 
board with its executive director iniiJicuienting the policy of tlie Board on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Question: This question conccyus the Unujuagc in Secfi07i 202(1). Do you he- 
Ucvv it would he possible to intcyprct fhis section us requiring the loeal educa- 
tional Off Oleics ivJiich are goinff to he set "UO under this act to function for 3 
years Veforc they can receive any of the funds from the regular approprfatfon, 
as opposed to receiving funds from the 5 percent additional appropriation f 

Answer: Yes, Section 202(f)) basically states that in addition to sums appro- 
priated for grants to local educational agencies, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated an amount not in excess of 5 per centrum of the amount appropri- 
ated for the purpose of enabling the Conunissioner of Education to provide 
financial assistance to scliools on or near reservations which are not LEA'.s or 
have not been LEA's for more than 3 years. This section infers that the addi- 
tional 5 per centum is authorized to provide linancial assistance to schools 
tliat would not qualify for regularly apprr jriuted funds because they Iiad not 
been LEA's for tiie required 3 years. 

Question: How many scsools currently fall info the category that ivo^vd 
jiiaJcc tlicvt cUgihlc to rccLiVfi fmuU under Section 292(h)? What proportion 
total Indian students do these schools educate? 

Answer: Since- Title II of S, 2724 does not contain a Section 292(b), we are 
assuming that tliis question is a continuation of the previous question relating 
to Section 202(b). 

Section li,^7(i) authorizes and directs the Board of Regents to devise 'jnd im- 
plement procedures for establishing new^ local Indian school hoards that will 
assume control and operation of federally supported education programs. Sec- 
tion 501(c) <2) states that the term "local ednctidon agency" as used in this 
act means a ]ocal Indian school board which has administration and control of 
elementary and secondary schools operated, on or near such reservations, for 
Indian children; and is a nonprofit institut;s*.n or organization of the Indian 
tribe concerned ; and which is approved by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Board of Regents as a contractor or grantee for the purpose of receiving Fed- 
eral funds. Those schools, therefore, presently operated by the BIA (ultimately 
operating under the auspices of the Board of Regents) w^ould be eligible to re- 
ceive funds appropriated njider Part A of Title II. 

Several local Indian communities or tribal groups are contemplating or re- 
questing to control or operfite their own schools. At the present time the BIA 
has entered into contracts with eight local Indian groups, and has five addi-. 
tional requests for FY 73. The approximate number of Indian students in 
these schools are 1,191 and l,u31, respectively. If S. 2724 were enacted, how- 
ever, it is conceivable that several more Indifin communities would consider 
taking over the control and operation of their schools. The approximate nnm- 
her is hard to determine but could easily double or triple our present request 
for contracting. 

Question: In Section 202(b) ^ is the 5 pereent addiiio?ial appropriation going 
to he adequatef 

Answer: In light of the above question^ the first year may overtax the 5 per- 
eent additional appropriation. Part A has no specific amount appropriated. The 
regular appr<:'priation is to be determined by the formula contained in 202(a). 
It is, thereforCf difficult to determine the amount 5 percent will entail. 

Question: Under Section 2U(a.), the Deputy Gomtnissioner of Indian Educa- 
tion in the Offlce of Education is to he appointed from a list of nominees suh- 
mitted hy the Board of Regents. Do you believe that is proper? 

Answ^er : Yes. In addition to submitting nominees who would readily come to 
mind, the Board would undoubtedly submit names of individuals who the In- 
''community" would request to have submitted. 
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Note: The Subconmittee submitted a group of some 34 questions, with 
sub-questions, dealing with program plans discussed by Mr. Charles 
Zellers with the Senate Subconmilttec; in 1969, the library/media 
center situation in BIA schools, utilization of educational tech- 
nology and other matters. Rather than answer these questions 
individually, with many of them overlapping, we have grouped questions 
and responded to tr em in narrative form. We believe that the ^niorma- 
tion requct^ted has been supplied. If further information is desired, 
please let . . know. 
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Mr. Zellers* Statement to the Senate Subcbnunlttee ; 

A series of some 34 questions are Introduced by a reference to a state- 
ment .nade In 1969 by Charles N. Zellers^ former Associate Commissioner, 
BIA, before the Senate Subcommittee on Indian- Education. Subsequent 
references are made in these questions to program plans outlined by 
Mr. Zellers In this statement. 

The basic question being asked » It seems to us, Is: Have you accom- 

X 

pushed this program and If not, why not? 

We have not achieved the ambitious goals set forth by Mr. Zellers; we 
have, at best, made only small beginnings toward them. At least two 
reasoos may be set forth: 

1< In his statement, Mr. Zellers spoke of both his plans and the 
resources that would be needed to translate the plans to reality. Ills 
plan for a model day school for 500 students, for example, would re- 
quire a staff iDc^rease of 66 persons added to the then typical staffing 
pattern .^or a school of such size. For a boarding school of the same 
size, the Increase would be 83 persons. 

Regarding funding, Mr* Zellers said: "In summary, our current 
approximate costs to maintain a day school program for 500 Indian boys 
and girls is $386,658. In actuality, we need a program that will 
require three times as much, namely $1,167,686. Similarly, in our 
boarding schools, we currently expend somewhere near $753,817 for 500 
students, while we should be spending some $1,775,880. 

... L. 
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"Obviously, the aforementioned costs, since they are operational and 
recurring, disallow the inclusion of construction and basal equip- 
ment. In addition to school plant construction, the building costs 
must make provision for housing for all staff servicing that school. 

As you know, such resources have not been made available to the 
Bureau. There have been increases in the funding of education 
programs, but for the greater part, these have been required to meet 
inflationary rises in the costs of operations. 

2. Mr. Zellers, in his statement, estab-ished no time schedule 
for the achievement o^ his goals. He did spt ik about the many com- 
plexities and problems to be faced in the education of Indian chil- 
dren and said, 'We have a long way to go." 

It is extremely dubious that he could have expected, given all that 
he said was needed, to have achieved more than substantial beginniv^ 
toward his goals by 1972. The transformation of an educational 
system requires time as well as money and talented personnel. 
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Library /Med id Service 

The area of library (media) service in the BIA schools has received 
special attvmtion within the Bureau since at least 1965. At that 
time Mr. Vic Hill, legislative liaison officer who acted also as 
budget officer, proposed drastic upgrading of library facilities. 
In 1968, the Departmental Librarian, Mr. Erik Bromberg, approached 
the then Associate Cniaaissioner for Education, Mr. Charles Zellers, 
in the company of Mr. Kill, with further proposals for improvement. 
The proposals were not given the necessary priority. 

However, with the change of administration an Acting Director of 
Education Programs, Miss Wilma Victor, at the urging of Mr. Bromberg, 
authorized a statistical study of the library situation in Bureau 
schools. The study began in i'lte 1970 and final statistics were com- 
piled in mid-1971. In the meantime., the Chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the House for the Interior Department, Mrs. Julia 
Butler Hansen, was approached on this problem and became greatly 
interested in it. In the 1972 budget hearings of both the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Office of the Secretary she questioned witnesses 
closely on the adequacy of library services. She asked the Office of 
the Secretary to come up with a proposal by which the Office of the 
Secretary (i.e.. Departmental Library) working in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, could improve the status of Indian school 
libraries. 

A statement was prepared by the two offices and appears in the record. 
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Simultaneously BIA began to plan for stepped-up operations. Flans 
were made to make media service a line item In the 1974 Internal 
BIA budget. This Is meant to emphasize to school administrators 
within the Bureau the Importance the BIA places in media services « 

At this time the Departmental Librarian was approached regarding the 
possibility of his making a study of methods of optimizing Indian 
school library media services* Mr. Bromberg agreed, left his post, 
began v7ork in January of this year on the assignment. In September 
of 1972 he will produce for the Bureau a generalized set of recommenda- 
tions, guidelines, and standards. Thiise are being worked out in con- 
sultations with experts in State offices, universities, and working 
libraries. They are expected to produce an entirely new structure 
for the administration and application of media services in the BIA 
schools. 

This will entail the delineation of new concepts in bringing adminis- 
trators and faculty into fuller knowledge of the advantages and 
possibilitiefi of use of media. New training methodology will be pro- 
posed. Staffing of school media centers will be a special area of 
concern as will be methods of bringing the services of trained media 
personnel to widely scattered small schools. Recommendations will be 
made on consolidated selection and acquisition services so that schools 
will be alerted to. all pcrtinenc: material and will receive those 
desired both expedlously and economically. 

Special stress will be placed on the iutegratxon of the curriculum and 
media services so that new and revised materials, both print and non- 
print, will be constantly absorbed into the program. 
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As the Initiation of this program, outlined above, vruld indicate, 
the Bureau recognizes serious deficiencies in its library/media 
services and has begun corrective measures. The library survey vhich 
you asked about (enclosed) will, we believe, provide answers for many 
of your specific questions. This survey was taken as a preliminary 
step in planning for improvements. 

Since 1968 the Bureau has Improved library services through the purchase 
of materials (print and non^print) within the funding limitations, it 
has also provided some training and technical assistance to dtaff in 
the organization and operation of school libraries. This ir.cludss nine 
library/media workshops, assistance in the design of seven instructional 
materiaJ*) centers, training of paraprof essionals as library/media aides, 
the development of bookmobile programs in tow Areas, the stablishement 
of air mail library services for the rural schools of the Bethel, Alaska, 
Agency, and the production and distribution of 2,500 copies of a biblio- 
graphy of books about Indian peoples. 

At the present time there are no libraries in the BIA school system that 
meet ALA/NEA stand.ards. Probably not more than 10-15 percent of the 
school libraries in the United States do meet these very high standards, 
according to a statement of Mary Helen Mahar of the Office of Education, 
Health, Education and Welfare. Three school libraries that come close 
to these standards are the Phoenix Indian School, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Intermountain School, Brigham City, Utah; and the Chuska Elementary 
school, Tohatchi, New Mexico. 
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Mr. Erik Bromberg, the Departmental Librarian, advises the Central 
Office on library/media programs bureauwlde. Mr. Broraberg Is now 
detailed to the Field Services Office In Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
There are also three library/media specialists on the staff of the 
Instructional Services Center at Brlgham City, Utah. The Director 
of Education Programs has met frequently with Mr. Bromberg In the 
past year. 

Regarding the training of Indians to serve as paraprof esslonals In 
the library/media field and In other field' ^ the Bureau has some 
excellent career opportunity programs worked out with various univer- 
sities, which enable Instructional aides and library aides to r«icelve 
a coJlege degree In as little as four years while still continuing 
In their work and receiving a full salary. The Higher Education 
Assistance program, of course, helps Indian students to acquire 
professional status in many fields. Included under this program Is 
a special Intern program in education, and Indian lawyers* progfam, 
and a post-graduate program for f alnlng in education administration. 
The National Indian Training Center at Brlgham City, Utah, also 
offers a variety of workshops and mini-courses* 

At the present time, the purchasing of library materials is not 
centralized. 
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Educational ' Technology 

The McHurrin re'iorc cited in your questions includes this statement 
(page 6) : "Examining the impact of technology on American education 
in 1969 is like examining the impact of the automobile on American 
life when the Model T Ford first came on the market." Together with 
most of the rest of the educational world, Bureau schools are very 
much in the Model T stage in the utilization of educational technology. 

This report speaks at length about the problems, difficulties, inad- 
equacies, and needs of educational technology at the present :^ime 
while looking also to the promise of the future. In the report's 
brief section on American Indians (page 94) , the concluding paragraph 
reads as follows: 

"The educational needs of American Indians are not too different 
from those of other minority groups: more and better teachers; 
teachers who under r<tand and respect them; a curriculum which is 
relevant to Indian life, history and culture. But perhaps most 
pressing is the Indians* need for active participation in their 
children's education and control over their own schools." 

These needs the Bureau is actively trying to meet. Indian participa- 
tion in Indian education has accelerated greatly in the past few 
years. Local Indian groups have "begun to take over control of 
schools and school programs under contract agreements with the 
Bureau. The development of curriculum which is relevant to Indian 
life, history,. and culture is being worked at through our Cultural 
Studies Center directed by Mr. Dave Warren, and by other specialists 

id 
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in Area Offices and the Central Office. An example of progress, 
admittedly small, is the beginning of bilingual programs in three 
Areas. The employment of more and better teachers who understand 
and respect che children is made difficult because of emplo3rment 
ceilings and funding limitations — and in some ways by Civil 
Service requirements , Career Opportunity Programs and the Higher 
Education Assistance program will hopefully bring us an increasing 
supply of Indiar teachers. 

To encourage the use of new educational techniques and materials, 
the Bureau has conducted four bureauwide workshops in the past year 
on innovations and new trends in education with on-site follow-up 
assistance provided by specialists from the Instructional Service 
Center, the Area Off.^ces, and the Central Office. The Area Offices 
also have workshops of various kinds as part of the regular in-service 
training. 

Concerning equipment, the Bureau schools are reasonably well 
supplied with most of the materials in common use in American schools — 
projectors, film strips, etc. Many of the schools have reading 
laboratories and other more sophisticated equipment also, but usually 
not enough to serve the entire student enrollment. 

The "newly created Service Center" mentioned by Mr. Zellers was 
begun In 1968* It is called thes^Thstructional Service Center 
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and is presently located at Brigham City, Utah. The Bureau has 
provided funding support of $2,142,000 to this Center in the 
four-year period, 1969-72. We have no plans to develop more such 
centers at this time. The Center complements and assists Area 

r 

specialists in providing local services. 
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Special Education 

In addition to having a specialist in special education serving in the 
Central and some Area Offices, approximately 60 Bureau schools had 
special education classrooms and programs. The majority of these 
programs are funded with ESEA Title monies. The need in this educa- 
tion area is tremendous. It is estimated that 9,000 of the more than 
50,000 students in BIA schools are in need of some type of special 
education services. Bureau education programs are funded on the basis 
of a teacher -pupil ratio of 1:30. Special education programs 
commonly require a ratio of 1;10. Additional classroom space, equip- 
ment, teachers, and aides are required. The experience of the BIA 
has shown, as has the experience of the school systems in 50 States, 
that special education programs can be provided only 

through categorical funding for that purpose. A support paper was 
prepared in February 1972 for categorical funding for sp.v :1 educa- 
tion services in BIA for FY 1974. This support paper re'r;'*^ ;o 
services which have been provided since 1968, including t':i: following: 

1968- 69 Project COPE at Phoenix Indian School; 

1969- 70 Project ASSET and PISCES, also at Phoenix Indian School, 

Project IN-SLIP at Intermountain, and 
Project MESA at Wahpetbn, Project Pre-Set, a teacher- 
training program, begun at Kalamazoo University during 
the summer of 1969; 

1970- 71 Project MASTER - Muskogee Area 

Project CONCHO - Anadarko Area; 

^ ■ . 
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1971-72 Special developmental projects throughout the BIA, 

Including programs at 23 separate schools on the 
Navajo Reservation, funded through ESEA Title I. 
Services such as the above have been helpful to 
Indian students with special needs and are con- 
tinuing to be helpful. Hodrever, due to the nature of 
the temporary funding of ESEA Title programs, it is some- 
times difficult to obtain and hold the qualified staff 
needed. Also, adequate facilities cannot be constructe 
for programs operated under temporary funding. Further- 
more, there has not been enough of such temporary funds . 
available to provide services for all students with 
special needs. 
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Title II Funds 

There has been no failure to utilize Title II funds In the Navajo 
and Aberdeen Areas, as Indicated In your comment. In Fiscal Year 
1969, the Aberdeen Area returned $171.80 out of an allocation Oi. 
$9,000; the Area has returned nothing In Fiscal Years 1970, '71, 
and '72 from allocations totaling $42,000. 

The Navajo Area In Fiscal Year 1969 overspent Its allocation of 
$20,000 by $553.16. Nothing has been returned from this Area from 
funds received for Fiscal Year 1970,1971, or 1972. 

I Bureauvlde Film Library 
Wc are not aware of "numerous complaints" about the services of the 
film library. In. the past year the library supplied films to meet 
some 40,000 requests. The library has 1,200 titles available and 
approximately 6,000 films. The catalog and Instructions to film 
users asks for a minimum advance notice of three weeks. Obviously, 
there are times when requests cannot be filled for specific dates 
because all aval' ^ble copies of the film requested have been 
previously booked. This, however, is the exception rather than the 
rule. Decentralization of the library to place the films closer to 
the schools would greatly increase costs and/or reduce the quality 
bf service. 
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Duplication of Film Production Units 

The Bureau has one small film production unit, located at Brigham 
City, Utah. For the most part, it produces training films for 
Bureau personnel and Indian peoples. There is no other unit, 
existing or contemplated, involved in film production or the train- 
ing of students in film production. There is no duplication of 
expensive equipment. 

Teacher Orientation 

All of the Areas which operate Federal schools provide orientation pro- 
grams for teachers to acquaint "the teacher with the history and 
traditions of the people she serves These brief programs vary in 
quality and at best are inadequate. They cannot be equated with the 
"large-scale program" mentioned by Mr. Zellers. For a description of the 
orientation program in the Navajo Area, see page A in Education Dialogue 
attached. 

Mathematics and Science 

Mr. Zellers' plans to develop programs In these fields "on a' par with 
the best programs in the country" have not been implemented. Some 
Bureau schools have good, innovative math programs developed through 
Title I funds. Science programs are generally weak and poorly 
equipped* 

Production and Evaluation of Educational Materials 

Not a great amount is done in th'2 way of producing and distributing 

educational materials on a Bureauwlde basis « Most of the materials 
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used and needed in Bureau schools, and not commercially available » 
must be localized. Navajo materials, for example, are not commonly^ 
useful in the Dakotas or Alaska. Specialized materials for Indian 
education are more commonly produced at an A.rea level. 

The evaluation of education materials is carried out at all levels — 
the individual school, Agency, Area, and Central Office* Central 
Office specialists in the various disciplines are particularly 
concerned with this important function, No attempt is made to pro- 
duce uniformity in materials used; rather the emphasis is on 
tailoring the materials to the individual needs of the schools. The 
work of the specialists in the Field Services Office is closely 
coordinated, with a multi-discipline team approach being used. 
Language arts programs, for example cannot be isolated from the 
early childhood education programs, cultural concerns, dormitory 
care, the arts, and other programs. 

I 
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Open Classroom at Concho School 



By Dr. MaybeHe Hallingshead 
and 

Dr. Idella Lohmann 



"Today I am going to draw," onnaunced a 
boy OS he rushed into the classroom and went 
straightway to the art center. "I must build a mail 
box for cur betters," replied another. A third said 
he was going to work in the grocery store 

And so they came, eoger and ready for fun ond 
learning at a new kind af school in Concho. 

What mokes this a unique schooP First af all, 
its truly child-centered curriculum sets it apart 
from the ordinary run of schools. Innavafions run 
the gamut. If you con imagine one large raom, 
carpeted from wall to wqIF in brightly colored 
vivid designs, functionolly arrong<?'.! to create a 
stimulating environment, completely equipped 
with learning tools from chclk to typewriters, yau 
are in c good mental state to understand what 
hoppened to primary children at Cancho Indian 
School this post summer, and what is now in 
progress 

The Concha School, lacated near El Reno, is 
among the first schaols in Oklahoma to experi- 
ment with the "open classroom" concept. 

The class is non-graded, of course. Instruction 
serves the five year old as well as the eight year 
old and all those in between because teachers 
tailor-make the learning activities to fit the needs 
end/or interests of each child. The spectrum af 
leorning experiences, beginning with readiness 
activities, include exploration and discovery, 
problem-solving, the inquiry process, self- 
direction, and responsibility. A general atmos- 
phere of excitement permeates this spacious, 
gaiJy Colored room built purposely to implement 
the open classroom concept 

(This article is reprinted from The Oklahomo 
Teacher^ The pfogrom described wos Initiated 
c^urmg the summer of ?97) and is canf/nu/ng n 
the present sc>ioo/ yeor. Dr. HaH'mgshead of the 
DeporifDent af Education, Oklahoma Callege af 
Liberal Arts, is director of the program. Dr. 
Ldhmanry is professor of Educoiiory at the Ofc/o- 
^loma Stcfe Jn/versfty.) 



Philosophy lUakes Difference 

The term "open classraam" has become a 
common expression among educators as a result 
of the British Primary Schrols which have con- 
tinued to increase in numljer in England since 
World War II The major difference between on 
open clossroom and the traditional type is the 
philosophy supporling the planning and imple- 
mentation Freedom to evplore ond discover as o 
means of concept develc,»ment is reflective in the 
term "open " in an open classroom there is free- 
dom to move about the room without the 
teacher's permission, opportunities to work with 
o buddy, and even sit on the floor to complete 
the task Qt hand, if it's more comfortoble. 

Not only Is there freedonr^ to choose ar> 
activity, but freedom to a-rive at the finish line 
according to one's own speed. Perhaps on even 
more distinctive characteristic is the flexibility 
within the curriculum. What to learn, when to 
(earn, ond how to 'earn is a cooperative decision 
of the student and teacher. No belk ring, no 
"line-ups" ore required, students have no desks 
cind no ossigned space They ii^e and leorn in on 
informal, "family-type" climate, working at 
tables or reloxing on the floor depending on the 
nature of the activity. 

The role of the teacher becomes that of 
helper rather thon dictator, Qnd children are 
given attention os individuals, not as a doss. 
Respect and trust in each Child is the basic 
principle on which the open school is founded. 
Certain assumptions are essential to this philoso- 
phy; children wont to leorn, they hove individual 
styles of learning, learning is rooted in first hand 
experiences, and how they think is the most 
cruciol factor. 

American schools ore rapidly accepting the 
open clossroom concept, as manifested by 
existing programs from the rural areas off Ver- 
mont and North Dakota to the inner city schools 
of Philadelphia. Washington, Boston, and New 
York. Recently o number of Oklahoma schools 
have moved to this type of informal classroom 
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orgonizotian which ollows children to "push bock 
the desks," choose whot they wont to leorn, and 
ochieve at o rote commensurote with maturity 
ond innate obilify. For the first time in their 
lives, some children ore realizing thot school fs o 
ploce where one con learn mony things ond have 
fun at the some time. 

Time to Explore 

A doy in on open clossroam seems to be just 
the prescription far intellectual challenge ond 
sociol interoction. Interest centers with their 
stimufoting suggestions Ifne the wolls, fill the 
corners, ond even spreod out into the center of 
the room with the use of stond-up charts. A child 
hos time to explore and make discovenes obour 
himself. He moy express his feelings in mbn> 
woys through ort ond dromo ond he may con- 
verse with others without feor of being repri- 
manded. Whot fun to move from one center to 
another, listen to o story or musrc record, point, 
drow, build, reod, write, weove, or creote o beod 
design, (Two areos were olwoys occupied during 
the summer school; Concho Generol Store ond 
the house-keeping areo.) 

And for the child who wants to rest or be 
olone, there is o "quiet corner" If o child hos 
"had it" from his peers or o teacher, he con get 
owoy from It oil and find a privote spot in which 
to recover from his frustration ond gain com- 
posure. 

Many children fino the two rocking choirs in 
the library center Inviting. The librory center is 
a reloxing place where children moy select from 
o wide voriety of reading materiols. There are 
picture books, story books, magozines, odult's 
ond children's newspopers, books by clossic 
authors, poper bock books, bosol reoder moteri- 
ols, .""eference books, ond o film strip viewer for 
individuals or smoll groups to use The oreo is 
lorge enough for children to sit oround the teoch- 
er during story sharing periods. Study carrels ore 
only o few feet owoy, but when one hos o beouti- 
ful, soft rug, who needs o correl? 

Next to the librory is the listening center with a 
record ployer, tope recorder, ond o listening post 
with heodsets. Topes ond records used for a vo- 
riety of purposes ore housed In this oreo. Also, 
there ore records or topes for the purpose of en- 
couroging children to read along with the record- 
ing. Recordings to reinforce ouditory dfscrimina- 
tion ond o voriety of other teoching mochlnes 
moy be found In this center. 

Typewriters, printing sets ond cholkboords are 
omong the wfde voriety of moteriols found in the 
writing center. Story storters, pictures' mago- 
zfnes, puzzles ond gomes are only o few of the 
irresistible moteriols thot children use when they 
visit this oreo. 

The crt center provides pojnts, brushes, poper 
of oil types, cloy, felt morkers, ond mo."»y other 
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inviting medfa for the child's experiments ond 
creotions. There ore plastic covers for the rugs, 
lust Jn cose o little point is "misploced." 

The children's ort work provides constont input 
for new experience stories ond for other types of 
writing ond reading moteriols. For exompfe, one 
fovarite activity du.ing summer wos to write or 
dictate how to make certoln things, adding these 
poges to the THINGS TO MAKE book which was 
kept in th? arf center. 

The carpentry center c o n t o i n s cardboard 
boxes, o workbench, ono tools 8ays from older 
classes are particularly helpful in the construction 
activities in this center. Reluctant readers hove a 
reol purpose for reoding as fhey fallow the con- 
stiuction directions. 

Objects from the Real World 

The science center containing many ct the ob- 
jects from the reaJ world is carefully designed to 
encouroge observation and probing Magnifying 
glosses, onimols, on aquarium, and plants ore 
just a few of the items provided, Materials to 
moke folders and books ore ovoilobfe. Children 
may write or illustrate their discoveries and ob- 
servotlons, Easy access to science mogozines and 
books which contoin needed informotfon makes 
this a populor spot. Classifying shells and other 
objects colls for research, labeling, and mounting 

The dromotizotion center (pJoyhouse) hos un- 
limited possibilities. Often it is designed to fallow 
o porticulor unit of interest. The puppets, dress- 
up clothes, dishes, stove, and a full length mirror 
are omong the objects. This center con be 
chonged \q represent o house, o kitchen, o school, 
a store, or ony number of interesting settings 
Frequently, the teocher records the dialogue that 
occurs in this center, writes it on dialogue bal- 
loons as in the comic strfps, ond uses it for reod- 
ing purposes, Con you think of o better woy to 
help the child reolfze thot print is just speech 
written down? 

The blocks and gomes center also hos endless 
possibilities. It contoins blocks, puzzles, ond 
many of the commerciol ond teocher-mode gomes 
of longuage ond logic. Here the children learn 
to shore ond solve problems os they work with 
other children. The volue of this center olso de- 
pends upon the teocher's coreful diognosis of o 
child's needs ond upon coreful plonning with the 
child so thot he is oble to select moteriols that 
ore dejigned to help htm in ski^l development. 

The moth center is full of manipulotory mo- 
teriols for teoching q voriety of mothemotico! 
concepts. Mothemoticol concepts ore not limited 
to the moth center, however. Liquid meosurement 
concepts ore often taught in the kitchen center 
OS the children reod ond follow o recipe. Lineor 
meosurement is feorned os the children measure 
ond build in the corpentry center. 

Time ond seasonol concepts ore developed In 
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their noturol place in the noturol setting, the 
science center. Concepts about money con be 
(eorned os the children odci up their grocery bllfs 
or OS they ploy the role of clerk in the store. 

Teachers ond oides find time to listen to chil- 
dren, toke dictotion, help them write, construct, 
ond monipulote mochines, ond ore ovoilobte for 
reoding oloud to children. Frequently they oc- 
compony smoll groups of children on wolks out- 
side the clossroom to explore the outside. For 
exampte, some of the children took ccmeros ond 
o tope recorder on o wolk to o nearby pond. 
Words like comero, turtles, ond cottoils hod sig- 
nificance as o result of this noture wolk. Later 
the children dictoted or wrote (depending upon 
their level of devetopment) ond illustrotea their 
own booklets colled "Comero Wolk." New vocab- 
ulary words were odded to "Words We Know" 
pocket chort. These words become springboords 
1o phonic generolizotions. 

Arter the entire roll of film hod been shot, o 
resource person (o local phofogropher) was in- 
vited to exploin how to develop ond print their 
own pictures. Words like fluids, chemicals, dork- 
room, fuzzy, ond double exposure become portlc- 
ulorly meoningful. Con you imogine finding 
wards like these in a firs*-, second, or third grode 
reader? 

Students as Teachers 

A visitor to the clossroom might notice older 
children moving oround the clossroom helping 
smoll groups or individual children in solving 
their problems. He moy olso heor some of the 
teochers soy thai they ore omozed ot how well 
John helps becouse he hos olwoys seemed to hove 
so much difficulty in school himself. Perhops this 
type of role Is even more beneficiol to the tutor 
thon his regulor closb work. 

Primorily the reoding ond writing octivities 
center oround cctuol experiences. Bosic to closs- 
room procedure is the belief thot longuoge devel- 
opment occurs best when the child is octively 
involved in the functionol use of longuoge. 
Moffetr soid, "As the child becomes more ond 
more involved in both the giving ond toking of 
longuoge he gothers momentum ond occelerotes 
his progress in oil the oreos of the longuoge arts 
— listening, speoking, writing, ond reading."* 

As one moves obout in this longuoge-experi- 
ence centered clossroom, he notices that the role 
of the modern teacher has chonged, ond will 
probably agree with Eberle who soid thot the 
teccher is no longer o "sage on the stoge" but 
rother o "guide on the side."- 

Certoinly, there is no shortoge of moterlals ond 
equipment. At the turn of the hond there is the 
resource needed, be it tope recorder, chort, edu- 
cotionol game, carpentry materlofs ond tools^ 
mothemoticol ond science equipment, library 
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books. conrTcro kits, band kits, typewriters, pro- 
jectors, oudio-video equipment and more. 

The instructional program emerges from tne 
direct study of the needs and obilities of the 
leorners. What do these children need? First of 
oil, most of them need self-confidence ond ossur- 
once thot they con ochieve. Hn other words, they 
need to feel good about themselves. 

To ovoid o hit ond miss opprooch to skill devel- 
opment, teachers plon ond direct mony lessons 
during the doy based on needs evidenced by ob- 
servation ond diagnostic evotuatlons, Eoch child 
hos on individuol progrom tailored to fit his po- 
tentiol ond motivotion. Eoch child plans with a 
teocher his program for the day. He moves freely 
from one chollenge to onother, remaining until 
he fmlshes or becomes Mred of it. His day Is 
plonned oround his own interests ond special 
octivities suggested by the teochers to Improve 
his reading, moth, communication, ond social 
skills. Needless to soy, much team planning is 
required far such o program. 

Indian Culture 

Speclol ottention is given to Indian culture, 
helping the children to understand and appreciate 
their heritoge ond historical backgrounds. During 
the summer term, the study of the Plains Indians 
provided o focal point for integrated learnings. 
Children representing the Cheyenne, Aropaho, 
Kiowo, Wichito, Comanche, Sioux, Ponco, Otoe, 
Coddo, Shownee, Pownee, Apache, ond Defowore 
tribes heord ond read Indian stories ond legends, 
portlclpoted in the dances and handcraft and 
Indion Art, leorned the history and folklore of the 
vorious tribes, and prepared Indian food. Re- 
source people in the con^n^unity taught them 
beodwork ond bosket w-'oving, dunces, ond doll 
moking. They displayed costumes, ond mode 
fried breod which the children thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

Dr. Moybelle Hotlingsheod, o professor in the 
Department of Education at Oklahoma College 
of Liberal Arts, wos Director of the Open Class- 
room Summer Institute ot Concho and continues 
to serve in that capacity. Dr. Bernard Belden, 
Director of the Reading Center, Oklohomo State 
University, was Assistant Director In charge of 
inservice troining ond curriculum during the sum- 
mer The teochers on the summer staff were Eva 
Cozod, Marilyn Flares, Morlene Gibson, Julionn 
Wharton, Morito Descher, and Judy Pusey. The 
aides were Nell Calloway ond Rhonda Cfoytan. 
Mrs. Charles Clayton served os on ossistont to 
Dr. Hollingsheod. 

Jnstrumento) in getting the program underwoy 
were Mr. S. Gobe Poxton, Jr., Assistant Director, 
Bureou of Indion Affoirs, Anodorko Areo; Mr. C. 
0. Tillmon, Superintendent of the School ot Con- 
cho; Edward Llork, Jesie Hill, ond Mary Penoi, 
BIA Project Coordiriatars; on?/ William Gloss, 
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Recreotionol Coordinotor. 

The directors ond tecchers ot Concho agreed 
ot the outset thot the most importont single ob- 
jective of the project wos to develop self-confi- 
dence in the leorner ond help him rolse his self- 
imoge to the degree thot he sees himself os, o 
worthy htimon being. Such o gool is not eosily 
occompiished, especiolly in o few months. Sur- 
prising OS it may seem, the objective has olreody 
been realized for mony children in this school. 
Children, like flowers, thrive best with loving core 
ond enrichment, 

1 . Jomes Mof fett. A Student -Centered Language 
Arts Curriculum, Grodes K f3; A Hondbook 
for Teachers. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pon/, 1968. p, 125. 

2. Robert Eberle. "The Open Spoce School". 
Cfearing House Magazirte, Vol. 44: p. 24; 
September, 1969. 

Phoenix Area Adopts 
New Approach to Sciences 

The Science Curriculum improvement Study 
progrom developed by Rond Mc Nolly ond Com- 
pany is now being used in the Phoenix Area ele- 
mentory schools. The overall objective of the 
SCIS progrom is scientific literocy, o blend of 
knowledge, skills, ond attitude. The progrom con- 
sists of two series of reloted and sequentiol units 
— one in fife science and the other in physical 
science. 

The six levels for the life science cover orgon- 
isms, life cycles, populations, environments, com- 
munities, ond ecosystems. For physicol science 



The orientotion conducted eoch summer by 
the Novojo Areo Division of Education for new 
Bureou of Indion Affotrs personnel focuses at- 
tention on culture ond teoching English os o sec- 
ond longuoge. Veering owoy from the typico! 
troining progrom, the activity hos ocqufred new 
dimensions worthy of note. As the title, "Teocher 
Orientotion — Navoio Style" Infers, the role ond 
function of the Novojo people emerges from the 
supportive to featured positions. 

Since the primory emphosis is directed on cul- 
ture, the stoff is comprised olmost in its entirety 
of Novojo people. Those serving on the stoff 
could be considered os a cross section of the 
Navajo populotion. Some of the Novojo leoders, 
brilliont ond highlv respected ond revered for 
their knowledge in Novojo history, lore ond gen- 
erol wisdom, serve os consultonts, speokers or 
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the six levels ore moteriol objects, interaction 
ond systems, subsystems ond variobles, relotive 
position ond motion, energy sources ond models, 
electric ond mognetic interoctions. 

Toking odvantoge of the curiosity of children, 
the progrom presents o wide voriety of phenom- 
eno for clossroom explorotion ond investigotion. 
At eoch of tiie six levels numerous inquirv-orient- 
ed octivities help children occumulote experi- 
ences ond ideos which odvonce their thinking 
from the concrete to the obstroct, ond enoble 
them to relote scientific concepts to the every- 
dny world. 

Three stoges in o child's leorning cycle ore 
provided for, In explorotion, the child explores 
the corefully chosen materiols with minimol 
guidonce from the teocher. In invention, the 
teocher supplies o definition ond o term for a 
concept new to the child. In discovery, the child 
discovers o new opplicotion for a concept. 

In the first-yeor units observotion, discrimino- 
tton ond occurate description ore stressed. These 
objectives ore accomplished os children cere for 
oquotic plonts ond animols, roise seedlings ond 
investigote the properties of o broad range of 
non-living objects. In the second yeor, chonge is 
the theme ond the children in their loborotory 
work use mognets, batteries, wires, vorious 
chemicols, photogrophic poper, pulleys, electric 
motofs, seeds, meolwofms, frog eggs, ond fruit 
flies. The other four units deol with increosingly 
complex phenomeno. 

Since in the progrom there ore mcny "right" 
onswers, the child develops o feeling of success 
which carries over into other oreos. The diversity 
of moterials ond fnvestigotions also ^»nriches his 
vocobulary and leods to growth af languoge skills. 

Navajo Style 



odvisors. In some instonces, these leoders do not 
speok English so the Novojo longuoge is used os 
the medium of instruction with an interpreter. 

A typicol stoff would olso include bus drivers, 
instructionol oides, food service y^orkers ond 
clerks as well os teochers, teocher supervisors, 
educotion speciolists, ond Agency superintend- 
ents. With such o hierochy represented, tolents 
ond obilities ore mony. In fact, lotent tolents 
heretofore undetected by the possessor himself 
ore sometimes identified ond strengthened. 

For the post three yeors, o pre-plonning com- 
mittee composed of Novojo people hos met to 
onolyze the effectiveness of previous progroms 
ond to plon for the succeeding one. They outline 
the content ond select the people who are most 
capable for eoch ossrgnment. Reference is sa 
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often mode to the "reticent Indian" but, wher. 
singled out ond recognized 05 on outhority m o 
specific oreo, this statement fs proved erroneous 
It IS on exceSlen* exomple of "expectoncy fulfill- 
ment." 

One week pritjr to the actual progrorr, the stoff 
reports to the locoTion selected for the octivity 
During this short period, the plons ore reviewed, 
the rooms ore decoroted wilh Novojo designs and 
ortifocts, ond responsibilities ore doled out (on o 
voluntory basis, of course). 

Since there Is seldom on equol representation 
from eoch Agency, the group selects o leader for 
eoch of the five Agencies end they, in turn, 
choose the members for their teoms. No one 
minds if he is from Chinle Agency and working 
for Shiprock Agency. It's all o port of the gome 
they ore playing and the competitive spirit os 
each Agency strives for the most creotive and 
attroctive rooms remains undounted. 

As on emergency meosure, o substitute is 
selected from the group fo fill ony void occurring 
on the program. There is no hesitoncy when vol- 
unteers ore coDed for. Each one has capobilities 
ond is krtowledgeoble in severol phoses of his 
culture ond he is willing to shore his expertise 
with the new teachers. 

"Novajo Doy" has become rittullstlc and each 
year something is odded to improve the progrom. 
The mock wedding of last yeor wos replaced with 
on actuol traditionol wedding this yeor. Prom- 
inent Navajo Tribal officiols, members af ihe 
Inter-ogency School Board and the Tribol Educo- 
tion Committee either served on poneis or spoke 
to the group on vorious issues of concern. 

All the Navojo crofts were demonstroted. This 
involved community people — mony of whom 
neither spoke nor understood ony English but 
were artisons of the highest caliber. They not 
only demonstrated their skills but attempted to 
teoch some of the more eoger observers. 

A blessing ceremony opened the workshop and 
wos conducted by a medicine womon accompa- 



nied by two stoff members The digntry of this 
service wos most impressive and the beauty of 
ihe chant will long be remembered by those who 
attended this religious ceremony 

The Tribal Choirmon, Vice-choirmon and rep 
resentatives from the various Tribal divisions ap 
peored on the program and explained [jorticns of 
the Tribal government The Area Director, Assis- 
tant Area Director, represent otives from the 
Central Office m Washmgton, D.C , as well as 
many other outstanding Bureau of Indian Affairs 
educators, shared their expertise with the group 

Consultants were employed to provide intensive 
training in teaching English as a second language 
to a small riumber of Navojo teachers. They, in 
turn, were used to demonstrate their skiJIs for the 
orientees This knowledge will be shared wilh 
other teochers upon returning to home base 

Another responsibility that was assumed by 
staff members on o doily basis was "Manager of 
the Day." tt was the duty of this person to check 
oil rooms, contact oil program participants and, 
where necessary, advise the substitute that he 
was to replace o speaker. He was charged with 
the Information Desk and with making oil 
decisions pertaining to the program for that day. 
Those who served in that capacity attested to the 
fact that it was o difficult job to perform. 

Evening activities were on the agendo and cnce 
again the staff accepted more duties. They told 
stories, tought Novajo language, Novojo donees, 
showed films, song songs or onswered pertinent 
questions relating to culture 

This, then, rs o teacher orientation — strictly 
Novojo style by o Navojo staff — o program that 
con never be surpassed unless better Novafos 
with better ideos can be found, 

(Reorinted from the Journal of American In- 
dion Education. Airs. Sonne//, Educatian Speciai- 
ist. Window Rock, Arizona is director of the 
annuo/ onentotron ior the Novojo Areo, Division 
of Educatton.) 



Pre-School Children Show Learning Progress 



An eorly childhood education program, operat- 
ed by the Devils Lake Sioux tribol educotion 
committee at the Fort Totten Agency in North 
Dakota, is functioning well. A total of 1 12 three- 
and four-yeor>alds are enrolled, 46 ot o center 
in Tokio and 66 at Fort Totten. Average dolly 
attendance Is about 70 percent. 

Staff members reviewing the lesson and dolly 
evaluation plans since the beginning of school, 
find both group and«.indlvlduol progress. When 
the children first came to school, lessons were 
centered around octivlties to moke the children 



feel comfortable ond glad they were at school. 
Soon the activities were units such as "Who Am 
1?" and "I'm Glod I'm Me" (self-concept). As the 
children gained confidence ond security, they 
progressed to porticlpoting in flonnel board 
stories and manipulative activities. By mid- 
September most of them could correctly dress 
flannel figures ond put together "people puz- 
zles." By the end of September they could identi- 
fy parts of the body, face, and articles of 
clothing. 

Clothing ^served as o transition to lessons on 
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color, shope, size, ond position concepts. All four- 
yeor-olds con now motch red^ yellow, blue, ond 
green. Most con motch orange ond brown. Most 
three-yeor-olds con now motch colors. One four- 
yeor-old con now Identify ten colors. 

Another exomple of Indivlduol progress oc- 
curred ot eoch center. In eoch locotion there wos 
o child who would not speok, ond who wos reluc- 
tont to porticlpote in octivities. Now, both chil- 
dren are responding verbolly to the odults ond ore 
usuolly willing to work with their groups. One of 
them hos begun to sing, ond the other will now 
offer on inltlol greeting. 

All children hove progressed from simple mo- 
nipulotion of croyons (scribbling) to ottempts to 
stoy within lines or dtow something meoningful 
to them. 

At eoch center o smoll group of four-yeo^-olds 
hos grown relioble enough to do on independent 
(no adult ot the toble) octlvlty. Sometimes these 
octivities ore "free choice" ond sometimes the 
moteriols ore teocher chosen, but the child is 
given the freedom to express himself within the 
teocher chosen fromework. As on evoluotion of 
her own judgments obout pupil progress, o 
teacher osked o group to drow 'How Yju Feel 
Todoy." From this octivlty, she got on fdftu of the 
child s ottltude toword himself, his monipulotive 
development (croyon control), his wllllng iess to 
cooperote ond complete his tosk, his '.viHrngness 
to tell obout his picture, ond his reoding readi- 
ness (the completeness of the pictur'-O. The pic- 
tures were much more detoiled obout the foce 
thon those drown ot the beginning' of the yeor, 
but none of these children drew o complete per- 
son with head, body, orms, ond legs. It wos In- 
teresting to note thot the quiet; child drew her 
picture in yellow, ond the choni^eoble child used 
both oronge ond purple, drew in o smile, ond 
then odded o lorge purple teor. 

One group of children, for whom singing 
seemed o new experience in the foil, now hos o 
repertoire of seventeen songs, some of which ore 
for fun ond some of whicn olso teoch o little 
lesson. 

Judged from evoluotion by both parents ond 
stoff, the students ore much more willing to tolk. 
Most understond ond con identify severoT position 
concepts, but o few stilt do not verbolize "be- 
side," 

Most students recognize their printed nome 
ond con motch the letters to their nomes. One 
group noticed thot three of them hod names 
Beginning with "B." This sporked o. discussion 
of the sound "B" mokes, ond becouse they were 
interested In sounds, ond hod previously done 
work In sound discrimination ot o basic level, 
they hove begun work with the sounds given to 
letter symbols. It is hoped thot these children 
will reod simple words by spring. 
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Stoff merr>bers con see from the dolly lesson 
plans.- ond evoluotions, end from the indivlduol 
profile ossessments of eoch child thot both In- 
tellect :jo1 ond soclol growth hos token ploce. 

Moth.?rs who work in the centers hove been 
ucked to fill out evoluation sheets on the pro- 
grom ond the progress they note between their 
work schedules. Since this type of evoluotion hos 
only begun, ?here Is only o samplir)g of opinion, 
but oil parents in this somple feel their own child 
shows progress, thot the progrom Is good prepo- 
rotion for loter school experiences, ond thot 
community ottltude toword the progrom Is very 
good. 

Special Class 

For Gifted Students 

At Many Farms 

Mony Forms Elementory Boarding School hos 
instituted its first comprehensive progrom for 
qlfted children. The class, composed of 18 stu- 
dents, from sixth through eignth grodes, wos 
designed to give the students the opportunity to 
develop their potentiols fully. It olso ollows them 
full porttclpotion in plonning or>d scheduling their 
doy-to-doy coursework. 

The new proqrom, becouse of its smoll closs 
size, is toilored for individuollzed instruction. But 
more importontly, students In this progrom ore 
lorgely responsible for defining their own needs, 
ond they soy how their needs should be met. 

A student who feels his reoding comprehension 
is not up to par with hfs potenttol, is free to work 
on this problem ot his own rote. He is not pitted 
against the other students in the closs; nor Is he 
hompered by rigid scheduling. While he is Iryirig 
to improve nis reodir»g understonding, others in 
the cfoss might be working on science, math, or 
some other discipline. 

Becouse the progrom is still in Its beginning 
stoge, it connot be evoluoted effectively at this 
point. However, those who worked to get it 
storted ore hopeful. They feel the students will 
be forther olong on the ocodemic lodder by the 
yeor's end thon they would be hod they remoined 
in their regulor dosses. 

Miss Potricio Teogue, the director of the closs, 
hod this to soy obout the progrom: "It's so nice, 
ond I enjoy worklngwith the students individuolly 
ond collectively." Then with o sigh, she odded, 
"Whot hos mode me the hoppiest hos been the 
woy the students hove leorned self-discipline. 
Who- they finish with one thina, they go right to 
?cm» thing else without being toTd." 

The Mony Forms School hos olso implemented 
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the first moth teorning center on the Novojo 
Reservotion ond hos on innovotive music pro- 
grom designed to help 5t(Jden^s in beginning 
reoding ono mothemotics. In this progrom, Mory 
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Helen Richords' moteriols ore used. They stress 
left to right coordinotion, recognition of symbols, 
group speech in o pleosont, relaxed s'Huotion, ond 
other fundomentol skills. 
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College Cooperates in Special Ed Program 



When Dr. Lir^oln Henry wos nomed choirmon 
of the educotion division ot B(ock Hills Stote 
College, Speorflsh, So. Dok., o yedr ogo, he listed 
his number one priority os 'bejter education 
throuah close cooperotion between the college 
and the area schools." 

Success of this goal is evrdent in severol oreos 
of the college's progrom, but one of the most 
impressive is BH's work with speciol educotion on 
the Pine Ridge Indfon reservotion. Ray Penttila, 
educotion progrom odmintstrotor ot Pine Ridge, 
is emphotic in soying "yes" when osked \i 
the special ed progrom is working. 

Lost September, BHSC's cooperotive effort in 
speciol educotion wos storted on Ihe reservotion 
under Title 111 with John Osborne selected os 
director, meoning he would be on ossistont pro- 
fessor at the Hiffs College, but stotJoned on the 
reservotion. Under Penttilo's guidance, the 
Federol program wos written which estoblished 
the special educotion section, ond he osked BH's 
help "becouse 'we wonted the odvice ond con- 
sultotion of Dr. Henry and Dr. Woller Higbee." 

Penttito, a SS-yeor veteron of educotion in the 
Bureou of Indion AffoirS/ said the progrom is 
"just getting off the ground, but olreody the 
results Ore outstonding. To dote, Osborne has 
identified ond ossisted 60 students who have 
leorning disobilities." 

The eight doy schools on the reservation hove 
a totol enrollment of 2,800 students. Osborne 
estimates thot more then 85 of them need leorn- 
ing ossistonce. His pn'mory job Is to work with 
the teochers who ore instructing the slow leorn- 
ers. Unfortunotely, he odmlts, o greot deol of 
time is spent in traveling from scKool to school. 
A trip to the school ot Wonbt«e is o 94-mile drive 
from Pine Ridge. "Despite distonces, the job is 
getting done very wetf," Penttllo soid. 

Osborne olso distributes leorning moteriols. 
Dr. Higbee wos so impressed with the educotion 
moteriols being used he is in the process of odopt- 
ing the list for use at 8H tn the spectol education 
program. It includes the Peobody longuoge devel- 
opment kit, Bowmor books, the Sulllvon program, 
longuoge machine, kindergarten typewriters, 
moth step-by-step kit, ond others, Mrs. Mildred 
Sleep of the BH stoff cooper oted in compiling 
the list. * -^ 

Penttllo sums up Osborne's first three months 
OS ''successful. He is the best mon for the job 
bacouse of his bockground ond his ability to work 



with teachers, students, ond th« r.uvisory boords 
of the eight schools. His wor' , trough BHSC, is 
meeting the need." 

Five Schools Used 

As IJemonstration Centers 

Five BIA Schools locoted in four ogencies on 
the Novojo Resffrvotion ore functioning as Sfjeciol 
demonstrotion ond troining centers in Eorly 
Childhood Education for Novojo children: Conon- 
cito. New Mexico; Dilcon, Arizono; Kayento, 
Arizono; Rock Ridge, Arizono; and Teecnospos, 
Arizona. The specifications of the progrom were 
developed by representotives from the BlA in 
Window Rock and Woshington, the U.S. Office 
of Educotion under the Bureau of Educotionol 
Personnel Development, os well os by represento- 
tives of the Novojo Tribol Educotion Committee 
ond officiols of Northern Arizono University. 

The progrom is designed to set up demonstro- 
tion centers for c h i 1 J r e n from kindergorten 
through second grode which will exemplify on 
open, explorotory-type teorning environment, in- 
dividtfalized and pottemed to the needs of young 
Navajo children. Components for the demonstro- 
tion centers will be drown from leorning experi- 
ences which ore port of the programs ot the 
Rough Rock Demonstrotion School ond the Bonk 
Street ond Albuquerque Follow-Through Models 
OS odopted to the uniaue needs of each demon- 
strotion center. 

in generol, these models operate on the 
premise thot the child leoms and develops toword 
his nxiximum potentiol when he is oUowed to 
moke choices,, to explore, ond to corry out mean- 
ingful tronsoctions with his own community and 
culture. Such theorists os Piooet, Erickson, 
Dewey, end others, who hove mode greot con- 
tributions to our understanding of how the young 
child leorns ond develops, ore used os the bosfc 
guidelines for such programs. 

Mt. Edgecumbe Staff 
Complete fDI Course 

Superintendent Allon O. Croin ond forty- two 
other BIA employees ot Mt. Edgecumbe School, 
along with eight members of the Mt. Fdgecumbe- 
Wrongell Institute School Board, hove completed 
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8 EDUCATION 

0 forty-two hour training progrom entitled the 
Instructionol Development Institute 

The Jnstitute is on octivity in seven phoses de- 
signed to systemoticolly provide tools, skills end 
ossistonce to teachers, odministrotors, poJicy 
mokers ond speciolist in monoging the leorning 
environment by onalyzing instructionol problems 
ond procticol solutions. 

The Institute experience included both large 
ond smoll group activities. There were lorge 
group instructionol settings tor mojor presento- 
trons plus numerous smo)) group sessions tor more 
individuolized discussion ond interoction omong 
participonts. 

Institute octivlties included simulations, 
games, opportunities to generote plans and ma- 
terials on selected locol problems ond opportuni- 
ties to onalyze ond evoluote both individuol oc- 
tivlties ond the Insritute progrom as o whole. 

At the conclusion of the training progrom, 
participants were instructed to work with the 
smoll group to which they were osslgned to im- 
plement the techniques leorned from the Insti- 
tute. The progroms by the smoll groups will con- 
tinue throughout the school yeor. 

Dr. Normon Jensen, Mr. Roy Reese, Lew Fish 
ond Dr. Poul Fowson, oil from the Bureou of 
Indian Affoirs Instructional Services Center in 
Brighom City, Utah, conducted the troining pro- 
grom. 

Tribe Administers 
Higher Ed Program 

Administrotion of the BIA higher educotion os- 
sistonce proqrom for Novojo college students hos 
been possedfrom the Bureau of Indion Affairs 
to the Novojo Tribe. 

This yeor, same 1,600 Novojo students ore 
ottending college on Federol gronts, totoMng 
some $1.6 million. This omounts to obout $1,000 
per student. 

The progrom will be under the supervision of 
the Novojo Tribol Higher Educotion Deportment 
in the newly-created Novojo Division of Educo- 
tion. Dennis BiJIie is director of this deportment. 
The Tribe's scholorship officer Is Stanley Towne. 

Ungraded at Pierre 

An ungraded progrom of instruction has Deen 
installed ot the Pierre Boording School this yeor. 
All teochers hove longuoge orts and mothemotics 
classes ot the same hours ond students grodes 5-8 
go to thot cJoss where they may receive the most 
help ond will be working with other students who 
ore achieving ot somewhot the some level. 

inuiM. MtHiLL mil. i-n'*4<iB 
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Bilingual Film 

The 8IA-produced film on the Bilinguol Educo- 
tion Program in Alosko is now ovoiloble with 
sound trocks In English, Fskimo (Yupik), and 
Novojo languages. Copies are ovailable for loon 
from the Bureouwtde Film Service, P. 0. Box 450, 
Brighom City, Utoh, 84312. 

Navajo Movie 

The Novojo Curriculum Center of the San 
Juon School District, Blonding, Utah, hos com- 
oleted the first of o scries of onimoted 16 mm 
movies ot the Novojo Coyote Stories. It feotures 
a Novojo longuoge sound trock and the pranks 
ond ontics of Mr. Coyote ond Mr. Toed. For 
further informotion write Box 425, Blonding, 
Utoh. 

Haskell Art Program 

The Art Division ot Hoskell Irdian Junior Cof- 
lege hos been exponded ond now offers six As- 
sociate of Arts degrees with mojors in jewelry 
and siEversmithing, ceromlcs, weoving, sculpture, 
painting, and design. Dr. Richord West, o welf- 
known Indion artist, is heod of the division. 

Course on Innovations 

A course on Innovotlons ond New Trends in 
Educotion will th offered ot the Notionol Indian 
Troining Center, Brighom City, Utoh, Morch 14- 
16. This will be the fourth presentotion of this 
progrom. The tuition of $75 will be poid by the 
Bureou for Indion participants who ore not em- 
ployees of Federol, Stote, or local governments. 

Write NITC, Box 66, Brighom City, Utoh, 
84302, for further informotion. 

Contracting Seminars 

Inservice orientotion seminars on Government 
Controct Principles with particular emphosis on 
educotionol controcts hove been conducted by 
the Centrol Office Division of Legislotran and 
Policy Development (Education), and the Division 
of Controcting Services (Administrotion). Dis- 
cussion workshops hove been conducted thus for 
involving Assistant Areo Directors for Education, 
Areo Controct Officers, Areo Title I Coordinotors, 
ond the Notionol Indion Educotion Advisory 
Committee. Future meetings ore being planned 
for Areo Johnson-O'MoIIey progrom coordinotors 
ond the Notionol Tribol Lhoirmen Associotion, 

PLEASE WRITE 

Educotioti Dialogue is meont to be o medium 
for the exchange of information among BIA 
Educotion personnel. Your ideos about tndion 
educotion, informotion obout successful or in- 
novotive progronns, queries, comments and sug- 
gestions ore most welcome. Address moil to 
Vincent Lovett, Office of Educotion Progroms, 
Bureou of Indion Affoirs, 1951 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Woshington, D.C. 20242. 
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VOLUMES, TI3?LES, BUDGET, CimiCUlAR WEEDS MET 



Area 


Enrollment 
reported 


Volumes 


Titles 


Curricular 
needs met 

Yes Schools 


Budget 
1970 PY 1971 


Aberdeen 


9,500 


81,856 


73,240 


8 


of 


23 


22,321.70 


37,317.50 


Albuquerque 


2,1^5 


19,268 


16,055 


4 


of 


12 


19,836.00 


ll,l44»oo 


Anadarko 


2,if06 


28,069 


18,074 


1 


of 


. 5.. 


22,224.69 


34,049.00 


Billings ' 


256 


8,000 


7,950 


1 


of 


1 


5,059.00 


11,436.00 


Juneau 


4,288 


36,017 ^. 


28,161 


11 


of 


35 


18,154.75 


6,834.47 


>Jus}cogee 


706 


4,025 


4,800 


1 


of 


3 


3,851.00 


2,600.00 


ITavajo 
Arizona 


9,502 


U5,990 


71,850 


9 


of 


23 


29,645.00 


32,999.00 


New Mexico 


5,093 . 


58,857 


51,850 


5 


of 


14 


11,878.54 


u, 550.00 


Utah 


2,0ll3 


15,000 


10,000 


0 


of 


2 


4,650.00 


.00 


Phoenix 


4,301 


54,080 


45,521 


8 


of 


16 


22,560.94 


34,720.00 


Portland 


758 


9,500 


9,000 


1 


of 


1 


150.00 


7,000.00 


Central Office. 


3.3hk 


20,313 


14,023 


1 


of 


9 


27,567.97 


18,000.00 


TOEAIr 


hk,3k2 


450,975 


350,480 


50 


of 


154 


291,568,22 


207,649.97 
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ALBUQUERQUE AJUiW 




School 


Enrolljnent 
Reported 70-71 


Vo3.uines 


Title.. 


Meet 

Curricular . 
heeds of schor:l 


Library 
70 


Budget 
71 


Acondta 


iko 


100 


76 


Yes 


$i|01.00 




Isleta 


270 


6ii8 


615 




3U9.00 


1*219.00 




52 






No 






Laguna 


U33 


I1820 


232U 


Yes 


9U16.00 


1650.00 


San Felipe 


209 


1200 


uoo 


Yes 


Uoo. 00 . 


5275.00 


San Ildefonso 


k6 












San Juan 


" 76 












Santa Clara 


Qk 












Taos 


' -l8l 


2500 


2000 


No 


3000.00 




Tesuque 


.16 












Zia 


71 












Albuquerque 




10,000 


99^0 


Yes 


3500.00 






21^5 


19,268 


16,055 




19836.00 





2-No 
6-No response 



to 



ABERDEEN AREA 




School 


Enrollment 
reported 70-71 


Volumes 


Titles 


Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school 


Library 
70 


Budget 
71 


Standing Rock 


622 


6 


2798 


Wo 




1,189.50 


Wahpeton 


hl6 


7100 


7000 


Yes 


1700.00 


2,518.00 


Cheyenne Eagle 


1,267 


9125 


7185 


Most of times 


1200.00 




Flandreau 


525 


Qh26 


8136 




1800,00 


3,000.00 


Oglalla 


l,hkQ 


9205 


3631 


Wo 






Pierre 


li|0 


3000 




partly 


500.00 


1,200,00 


Bridge r 


22 




Uoo 


Wo 


100,00 




Cherxy Creek 


77 












Promise 


27 












Red Scaffold 


57 












Swift Bird 


52 


1000 


various 


tiles No 


300,00 


300,00 


White Horse 


■kk 


1200 




partly 


Uoo, 00 




Mandaree 


2hk 


8060 ■ 


7860 


Yes 


1038.16 




Twin Butte s 


75 












White Shields 


316 


7135 


6iill 


■ Yes 


1703,00 


800,00 


" Fort Totten 


280 













to 
o 

00 
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ABERDEEM AREA (Cont'd) 



School 


Enrollment 
reported 70-71 


Volumes 


Titles 


Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school 


Library 
70 


Budget 
71 


Fort Thompson 


298 


100 


1000 


No 


500.00 


800.00 


Lower Brule 


133 


3000 




Yes 




I150.00 


Allen 


131 












Little Wound 


350 


2500 


2000 


Yes 


500.00 


20,000.00 


Loneman 


27^ 






No 






Manderson 


223 


1800 




No 


2162.00 . 


2,162.00 


porcupine 


223 












V7anblee 


196 












Big Coulee 


17 


3h6 


3k6 


good beginning 


3^5.00 




Eaevay Swim 


28 


lUl 


1173 


somewhat 


200.00 


200.00 


Old Agency- 


30 








1 ^ 




Bullhead 


56 






No 




500.00 


Little Eagle 


116 


700 




. No 






Dunseith 


87 






Yes 


3019. Ul 




Great Walker 


31 


12 


2300 


Yes 


U75.OO 


Uoo.oo 


Houle . 


69 












a?urtle Mountain 


1626 


22000 . 


23000 


Yes 


6579.13 


3,756.00 


33 


9500 


81856 


732U0 


8-Yes 


22321.70 


37,317.50 



ANADARKO AREA 
School 



Chilocco 
Concho 
Haskell 
Riverside 
Ft. Sill 



Enrollment 
reported 70-71 



Volumes 



Titles 



519 
228 
1058 
336 

_ 26i 
2k06 



Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school 



Library 
70 



Budget 
71 



7650 
U855 

72OO 

28,069 



7U5O 
38U0 



l8,07ii 



No 
No 
Yes 

1 of U 



2,911.69 
3,000.00 
12,713.00 
3,600.00 

22,22^1.69 



3,000.00 
1,500,00 
19,000.00 
10,5^9.00 

3U,Oii9.00 



10 

o 
01 
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BILLINGS AREA 

School EnrolJjnent Volumes Titles Meet Library Budget 

reported 70-71 Curricular 70 71 

needs of school ^ 

Busby 256 8000 7950 Yes 5,059.00 11,1*36.00 
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CENTRAL 



School 


Enrollfflent 
reported 70-71 • 


Volumes 


Titles 


Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school 


Library 
70 


Budget 
71 


Mlccosukee 


36 












AhfacWcee 


k7 












Bogue Chltto 


166 


Book MDblle 


Book Mobile 








Conehatta 


187 


Book MDblle 


Book Mobile 








Choctaw Central 


1270 


Book Mobile 


Book ^fobile 




11,567.97 


12,000,00 


Cherokee 


121** 












lAIA 


2h2 


9500 


8000 


No 


16,000.00 


6,000,00 


Standing Rock 


76 ; 


10813 


6023 ■ 


Yes 






Red Water 


106 












9 


33*^ 


20313 


l4023 


1 of 9 


27,567.97 


18,000,00 



\ 



JUNEAU AREA 



School 


Enrollment 
reported 70-71 


Volumes 


Titles 


Meet 

Curricula r 
needs of school 


library 

70 


Budget 
71 


Mt, Edgecumb 


600 


9918 


7233 


No 


1,9^2.00 


U, 023. 00 


Wrangell Inst. 


175 


U513 


kl63 


No 


2,600,00 


3,700.00 


Akiak 


h3 


noo 


1000 


No 






Alakanuk 


109 


h 


750 


No 


200.00 




Arctic Village 














Barrow 


691^ 


5000 


UOOO 


No 


500.00 




Barter Island 




500 




Yes 






Beaver Day 


32 


1000 


800 


Yes 


350.00 


350.08 


Brevig 


. 50 


26 


kOQ 


No 






Chifomak 


k2 


1010 




Yes 






Eek 


56 




500 


No 


175.00 


100.00 


Emmonak 


130 


1350 


1320 


Yes 


375.75 


153.78 


Grayling 


51 


532 


36k 


No 


280.00 




Hooper Bay 


22k 






No 






Kalskag 


hi 


250 


200 


No 






Kasigluk 


80 




600 


No 


50.00 




Kotlik 


63 


600 


550 


No 






Kotzebue 


73^^ 


3563 


2500 


No 


7,036.00 





JUMEAU AREA (Cont'd) 



School 



ERIC 



Enrollment 
reported 70-71 



Volumes 



Titles 



Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school 



Kwethluk 


123 


1000 


varied 


Yes 


Kwigillingok 


57 




650 


No 


Lower Kalskag 


50 


600 


hoo 


Yes 


Napakiak 


70 




502 


No 


Newtok Day 


hi 


^50 




Yes 


Nightmute 


38 


350 






Nunapitchuk 


lo6 






Yes 


Oscairille 


12 


500 






Qainhayak Day 


85 








Shaktookik 


38 


300 




Yes 


Shageluk 


39 


1050 


1050 


No 


Tetlin Day 


27 


koo 


375 


Yes 


Toksook Bay 


70 






No 


Tuluksak 


52 


331 


533 


Yes 


Unalakleet 


175 








Venetie 


22 


200 




No 




100 


800 




No 


35 


1I288 


36017 


28161 


11 Yes 



Library 
70 



100,00 
200,00 



Budget 
71 



175.00 

100,00 
200,00 



1,176,00 1,120,00 
600,00 

270,00 
200,00 

2,500,00 

200.00 295.38 



18,15^1.75 6,83Mi7 



o 

CD 



MUSKOGEE ARM 



School 



Enrollment 
Reported 70-71 



Volumes 



Titles 



Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school. 



Library 
70 



Budget 
71 



Carter 
Seneca 



Sequoyah 
3 



128 
178 

koo 
706 



3000 

1000 

25 

U025 



^800 
1+800 



No 
No 
Yes 
1 of 3 



2,000.00 

1,851.00 
3,851.00 



100.00 
1,000.00 

1,500.00 
2,600.00 



to 
o 
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N/WAJO, ARIZOm 



School 


Enrolment 
reported 70-71 


Volumes 


Titles 


Meet 

Curricxilar 
needs of school 


library 
70 


Budget 
71 


Chinbeto 


60 . 


1500 




No 






Chlaale 


790 


11,233 


11,233 


Yes 


2,700.00 


2,600- 00 


(^ottonVood 


kl6 


9292 




No 






Crystal 


135 


11 


3000 


No 






Greasewood 


582 


7875 


3308 


No 


525.00 


600.00 


Hunters Point 


167 


2200 




No 


5U0.OO 




Kaibeto, Lower 


•230 


Uooo 




1 

No 


150.00 


800.00 


Kaibeto, Upper 


' ki6 


5750 


3200 


No 


800- 00 


1,500.00 


kayenta" 


580 


20Zk 


4235 


No 


2,010.00 


2,091.00 


• Kinlicbee 


210 


1850 


2000 


No 




462.00 


Lower Mountain 


175 


2000 


i860 


Yes 


405.00 


'3,500.00 


Lukac^ukai 


536 


5710 


4500 


Yes 


1,500.00 




ttony, Farms 


7hO 


9900 


7600 


No 


600.00 




Navajo^ Mountain 


■ 32 






Yes 






Rock Point 


304 


2S95 


2891 


Yes 


1,200,00 


1,200-00 


RocKy KLdge 


138 


uooo 


3000 


No 


100.00 


500.00 


Seba Delkai 


ikk 


1500. 


1000 


Yes 


200-00 


200.00 


Shonto 


93h 


1500 


800 


No 


2,760.00 


3,000-00 



lOTAJO, ARIZONA (Cont'd) 



School 



Snowflake 
Tcec Nos Pos 
Toyei 
Tuba City 
Wide Ruins 
23 



Enrollment 
reported 70-71 



Volvunes 



Titles 



128 
899 
600 

107U 
190 

9502 



862k 
5621 
20000 
U5O5 
115,990 



ijl29 
5128 
10000 
kl26 
71,850 



Ifeet 

Curricular 
needs of school 



No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

Yes 

9 of 23 



Library 
70 



Budget 
71 



3,000,00 1,700,00 
3^6,00 

2.355. CO 3,700.00 



29,6ii5.00 32,999.00 



t 
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NAVAJO, NEW MEXICO 
School 



Enrollment 
reported 70-71 



Volumes 



Titles 



Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school 



Baca 


h3 


200 




No 


Canoncito 


116 


500 


500 


No 


Cheechilgeetho 


101 


250 




Yes 


Chuska 


570 


7500 


3500 


No 


Crown Point 


760 


UjOOO 


5000 


Yes 


Dlo'ayAzhi 


100 


500 




No 


Mariano Lake 


130 








Nenahnezad 


285 




■ 5000 


Yes 


Shiprock 


623 


20,000 


12,000 


Yes 


Standing Rock 


h6 






Yes 


Toadlena 


312 




6kl6 


No 


Tohatchi 


370. 


107 




No 


Windgate Elem. 


7^1 


7800 


• 3900 


No 


Windgate High 


896 


11,000 


11,000 


No 


Ik 


5093 


58,857 


51,806 


5 of Ih 



library 
70 



2,500.00 
i^.59 



1,907.95 

272.00 
1,152.00 



6,000.00 

U,878.5^ 



Budget 
71 



700.00 



500.00 
2,000.00 



350.00 
1,000.00 

7,000.00 
11,550.00 



IS3 
00 



MVAJQ, UTAH 

School Enrollment Volumes Titles Meet Uhre^ry Budget 

reported 70-71 Curricular 70 71 
: . needs of school 



32l^ 5000 3000 No 150.00 - h2 



Intermountain 1718 10,000 7000 No l^^^oo.QO 

2 201^2 15,000 10,000 0 of 2 if,650.00 



,00 



erJc 



moEamc area 
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School 


Enrollment 
reported 70-71 


Voliimes 


Titles 


Meet 

Curricular 
needs of school 


Library 
70 


Budget 
71 


Sherman 


530 


9079 


7300 


Yes 


2,575.00 


5,000.00 


Phoenix * 


855 


11,031 


9025 


Yes 




16,000.00 


Stewart 


500 


5000 . 


U5OO 


No 




1,250*00 


Keaans Canyon 


1^17 


5080 


koox 


Yes 


1,500.00 


3,800.00 


Iheodore Roosevelt 215 


1230 


750 


No 


1,000.00 




J.P, Kennedy 


82 


600 


600 


I?o 






Cibecue 


256 


3000 


2500 


No 


500,00 


1,500.00 


Hopi Day 


165 


3000 


2900 


Yes 


1,200.00 


600.00 


Hoteville 


107 


3000 


2900 


Yes 


1,200.00 


600.00 


Moencopi 


65 . 


1120 


' 10^5 


Yes 






Polacca 


203 






No 






Second Mesa 


281, 


52I1O 


5000 


Yes 


9^1.9*^ 


500.00 


Salt River 


180 






Yes 


. 200.00 


1^70.00 


Santa Rosa Day 


350 


6000 


5000 


No 


7,000.00 


5,000.00 


Santa Rosa Raiih 


28 


1^50 




Yes 






Vayz Chin 


J7 


250 




No 






16 


1^301 


5i^,o8o 


it5,52l'' 


8 of 16 


22,560.9^+ 


31^,720.00 



PORTIAND AREA. 



School Enrollment Volumes TiUes Meet Ubrary Budget 

reported 70-71 Curricular 70 71 tO 
, : needs of school 

• 758 9500 9000 Yes 150.00 7,000.00 



ERIC 



ABERDEEN AREA (Sheet 1 of 3) 



USES AND HOUKS OF USE 



School 


Enrollment as 
Itcportod 70-71 
School Years 


Grade 
Levels 


Hours 


Hours 
Weekly 


Space (ft) 


Other Purpose 
Use 


Period- 
icals 


Standing Rock 


622 


1-8 


8-5 


45 hrs 


572 


Meetings 


35 


Wahpeton 


416 


1-8 


9-l2;l-5 


35 " 


1620 


Meetings 


31 


Cheyenne Kagle 


1,267 


K-8 


8-5 


45 " 


1638 


Classroom 


30 


Flandreau 


525 


9-10 


8-5 


50 " 


3264 


Storage Room 


61 


Oglalia 


1,448 


K-12 


8-12;l2:30-4:30 40 " 


2964 


Study Hall, Met 


itings 66 


Pierre 


140 


1-8 


3-5 


10 


600 


None 


None 


Bridger 


22 


B-6 


S-5 




Stack Books 
on Cabinets 


Classroom 
Playroom 


4 


Cherry Creek 


77 


1-6 












Promise 


27 


1-6 






None 






Red Scaffold 


57 


1-8 












Swift Bird 


52 


1-6 






In Classrooms 




White Horse 


44 








only 






Mcndaree 


244 


K-8 


8-4:30 


40 


2744 




45 


White Shields ' 


316 • 




8-4:30 


40 


3000 


Small Group 
Meetings 


56 


TS^in Buttes 


75 


1-8 












Fort Totten 


280 


K-8 










1 



ABEKDKEN AREA (Sheet 2 of 3) 



USI50 AND IIOUIS OF USE 



School 



ERIC 



Fort Thompson 
Lower Brule 
Allen 

Little Wound 

Loneman 
Manderson 
Porcupine 
Wanblee 
Big Coulee 
Enemy Swim 
Old Agency 
Bullhead 
Little Eagle 
Dunseith 
Great Walker 



Enrollment as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 



Grade 
Levels 



Hours 
Hours Weekly 



Space Other Purpose Period- 
(£t) Use teals 



298 

133 

131 
350 

274 
223 
223 
198 
17 
28 
30 
56 
116 
87 
31 



K-8 

K-8 

K-8 
K-9 

K-8 
K-8 
K-8 
K 

1-6 
1-6 
K-6 

1- 5 

2- 4 



9-12;l-4;6-8 



8:30-3:45 



40 



8-4:30 42% 
8-3 35 



36 



2 shelves Remedial Reading 

Class 20 

Bookmobile 

1800 - 8 



4578 Adult Education 
Small Groups 

5160 



1380 



Classroom 



1\ 



Small Office Office 

Classroom 
Classroom 



75 
37 
20 



00 



ABERDEEN AREA (Sheet 3 of 3) 



USES AND HOURS OF USE 



School 



Enrollment as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 



Grade Hours Other Purpose Period- 
Levels Hours Weekly Space (ft) Use Icals 



Houle 

Turtle Mountain 



69 

1,626" 



1-5 

K-6 8-4:30 



42^ 1400 



Reading Class , 
Meetings 



120 



ERIC 



to 
I-* 

CO 



ALBUQUERQUE AREA 



USES AND HOURS OF USE 



School 


Enrollment as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 


Grade 
Levels 


Hours 


Hours 
Weekly 


Space (ft) 


other Purpose 
Use • 


Period' 
icais 


Albuquerque 
Acomita 


567 
140. 


K-.12 
K-6 


8-l2;l-5; 
5:30-8:45 


67 


3200 


None 


117 
3 


Isleta Elementary 


270 


K-6 




25 


630 


Yes 


8 


Jenez 


52 


1-6 












La gun a 


433 


K-6 


8-4:30 ■ 


40 


4450 


No 


20 


San Felipe 


209 


K-2 










15 


San Ildefonso 


46 , 


K-6 












San Juan 


76 


K-6 












Santa Clara 


84 


1-6 












Taos 


181 


k-s ■ 


8-5 


40 


1000 


Yes — Meetings 


12 


Tesuque 


16' 


B-5 












Zia 


71 


K-4 


8-5 


40 









ANADARKO AREA 



USES AND HOURS OP USE 



Enrollment as 

Reported 70-71 Grade Hours Other Purpose Period- 



School 


School Years 


Levels 


Hours 


Weekly 


Space (ft) 


Use 


icals 


Chilocco 


519 


9-12 


8-5 


40 


13,376 


Study Hall 


45 


Concho 


228 


1-8 


8-5 


40 


16,641 


Study Hall 


40 


Haskell 


1058 


13-14 


8-5;7-9:30 


52% 


3,200 


None 


250 


Riverside 


336 ^ 


9-12 


8-5 


40 


2,912 


Study Hall 
Class Lab 


55 


Ft. Sill 


. 265 


9-12 













o 

ERIC 



KILLINGS AR}-A USES AND HOURS OF USE 

EnroHmcnt as 

Reported 70-71 Grade Hours Other Purpose Period- 

School School Years Levels Hours Weekly Space (ft) Use Icals t§ 

IsD 

Busby 256 K-ir 8-5 50 3,535 Meetings 65 



ERIC 



ERIC 



CENTRAL 



School 



Enrollment as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 



USES AND HOURS OF USE 

Grade Hours 

Levels Hours Weekly Space (ft) 



Other Purpose Period- 
Use icals 



Mlccosukee 

Ahfachkee 

Bogue Chic Co 

Conehatta 

Choctaw Central 

Cherokee 

lAIA 

Standing Pine 
Red Water 



36 

47 
166 
187 
1270 
1214 

242 
76 

106 



Ungraded 

K-6 

K-7 

K-12 

K-12 

9-12 

K-6 

K-7 



Bookmobile 
8-3:30 



7:30-4 



8-5; 

6:30-10:30 
Bookmobile 
12:30-3:30 

Bookmobile 
Bimonthly 



35 
40 

60 
15 



3,024 
3,300 
2,500 



Study Hall 

Meetings 

Meetings 



10 



104 
35 
115 



10 



to 



jUKEAU AREA 



School 



USES AKD HOURS OF USE 



ERIC 



Kt. Edgecmnb 

Krangell Inst. 
Akiak 
Alakanijk 
Arctic Village 
Barrow 

Barter Is land 
Beaver Day 
Brevig 
ehifornaJc 
Eek 

EmmonaJc 
Grayling 
Hooper Bay 
.Kalskag 
Kasigluk 



Enrollrx-nt ixs 
Reported 70 -71 
School Years 



Grade 
Levels 



Hom^£ 



Hours 
Weekly 



Space (ft) 



Other Purpose Period- 



600 

175 

109 

698 
52 
32 
50 
h2 
56 

130 
51 

22k 
hi 

80 



9-12 

non-graded 
3-6 
B-8 

K-9 

B-8 

B-8 

B.8 

B-8 

1-8 

B.8 

B-8 

1-li 

B-8 

B-8 



7:^^ba.m, 

to 
8:^5p.m. 

8-5 



8-5 



9"^ 
8-5 



i;0 



30 
ho 



1800 

1122 
36 

1600 



Meetings 



Meetings 



Classroom 



icals 
U5 

26 
12 

6 

20 

h 

10 

10 

k 

5 
8 

5 
6 
k 



to 



JUKEAU AREA (cont'd) 



USES AMD HOUKS OF USE 



o 

ERIC 



School 


Enrollnent as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 


Grade 
Levels 


Hours 


Hours 
Weekli/- 


Space (ft) 


Other Purpose 
Use 


Period- 
icals 


Kotlik 


63 


B-8 


9-ii 


30 






5 


Kotzebue 


73^ 


B-12 




50 


2028 




U7 


Kwethiuk 


123 


B-8 










. 10 


Kwigillingok 


57 


B-8 




30 






10 


Lower Kalskag- 


50 


B-6 


all day 


30 • 






22 


Napalclak 


70 


B-8 


all day 


30 








Mewtok Day 




B-8 


all day 


30 






6 


Kightmte 


38 


B-8 . 


9-U 


35 






5 


Kunapitchuk 


106 


B-8 












Oscarville 


12 


2-8 










8 


•Qui^ihayak Day 

Shaktoolik 

Shageluk 


85 
38 
39 


B-8 
■ B-8 
B-8 


i-2 hrs 
per day 
1-2 hrs 
■ per day 
9-3 t 30 


5-10 hrs 
5-10 hrs 
30 






9 
8 
Ik 


Tetliai Day 


27 


K-8 










5 


Toksooik Bay 


70 


7-8 










6 



JUUmi AREA (cont'd) 



USliS AMD HOURS OF USE 



ERIC 



School 



Enrollir.ont as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 



Grade 
Levels 



Hours Other Purpose Period- 
Hcurs Weekly Space (ft) Use icals 



Tuluksak • 
Unaloldeet 
Venetie 



52 
175 

22 
100 



B-8 

K-9 

B-8 

1-8 



3 

8-8 



15 
6o 



Classroom 
Classroom 
16 



Classroom 
Clas sroom 



16 
20 



MUSlCOOEE Am 



USliS AWD HOUKS OF USE 



School 



Enrollmant as 
Reported 7O-7I 
School Years 



Grade 
Levels 



Hours 



Hours 

Weekly Space (ft) 



Other Purpose Period- 
Use icals 



Carter 
Seneca 

Sequoyah 



128 
178 

liOO 



1-12 
1-8 

9-12 



ii:15-5 

6-7 
8-5 



k 

ho 



152 
800 

2351 



Study Hall 
Storage 



Meetings & 
Classroom 



20 
8 

■ 75 



10 



ERLC 



ERIC 



NAVAJO, ARIZONA 






USES 


AND HOURS 


OF USE 






School 


Enrollment as 
Reported 7O-7I 
School Years 


Grade 
Levels 


Hours 


Hours 
V/eekly 


Space (ft) 


Other Purpose 
Use 


Period- 
icals 


Chilchinbeto 


80 


K-7 


Varies 


200 


None 


None 


Chinle 


790 


B-6 


9-4 


30 


Classroom + % None 


25+ 


Cottonwood 


418 


K-6 


1-4 pm 


15 






None 


Crystal 


135 . 


K-5 




2 


441 


Meetings 


None 


Grcasewood 


582 


B-8 


9-5 


35 


1630 


Meetings 


20 


Hunters Point 


167 


B-5 


9-4 


30 


Cl.'issroom 


None 


Kaibeto, Lov;er 


230 








275 




None 


KaibeCo, Upper 


416 


2-8 


8-5 


40 


3392 


None 


33 


Kayenta 


580 


B-8 


8-5 


40 


1437 


Meetings 


50 


Kinllchee 


210 


K-6 


Open all 
No-one to 


day 

supervise 


330 


Church Groups 


2 


Low Mountain 


175 


IIB-3 


8-5 


40 


600 


Storage 


None 


Lukachukai 


536 


K-6 


8-5 


40 


3200 


None 


36 


Many Farms 


740 


B-8 


8-5 


40 


4265 


Meetings 


None 


.Navajo Mouutain 


32 


B 










None 


Rock Point 


304 


K-6 


. 8-5 


40 




Programmed 
Reading 


3 


'Rocky Ridge 


138 


K-2 


■ 8-5 


40 


350 


Community Room 


10 



KAVAJO, ARIZONA 


(Continued) 




USES MD HOURS 


OF USE 






School 


Enrollment as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 


Grade 
Levels 


Hours 


Hours 
Weekly 


Space (ft) 


Other Purpose 
Use 


Period- 
icals 


Seba Delkai 


144 


K-3 


8-6 


40 


450 


Crafts 


None 


Shonto 


934 


B-8 


8-5 


40 


1005 


Reading Program 


50 


Snowflake 


128 


9-12 


Shelves 
all of 


J open 
time 




Dorm -Re creation 


17 


Tcec Nos Pos 


899 


B-6 


8-5 


30 


7000 


Meetings 


None 


Toyei 


600^ 


• K-8 


.8-5 


40 


4128 


Meetings 


None 


Tuba City 


1074 


B-K-8 


8-5 


40f 


2020 


None 


170 


Wide Ruins 


190 


• K-5 


4-5 


5 


360 




0 



ERIC 



USKS AND HOURS OF USE 



School 


Knrollment as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 


Grade 
Levels 


HoUr-'j 


Kours 
Weekly 


Space (ft) 


Other Purpose 
Use 


Period- 
icals 


Baca 


h3 


B-1 


11: 30-11 :li5 


h 


50 


Office 




Canoncito 


116 ■ 


K-U 












Cheechllgeeth9 


101 


K-2 


9-5 


35 


20 






Chuska 


570 


B-8 


8:30-ii:30 


35 


3^101 


Meetings 


20 


Crownpoint 


760 


B-8 


8:30-3:30 


30 


3*800 


Meetings 




Dlo'ay Azhi 


100 


B-2 




30 








Miariaiio Lake 


130 


K-3 






Classroom 


Classroom 




Nenahnezad 


285 


1-6 


10:00-3:30 

2 days @ v;eek 9 


800 




1 


Shiprock 


623 


K-8 


8-5 


ko 


3000 


Meetings 


20 


Standing Rock 


hS 














Toadlena 


312 


K-6 


8-5 


ho 


1200 




10 


Tohetchi 


370 




as needed as needed 


10i+l| 


Meetings 




Windgate Elem, 


7iil 


B-8 


9-U 


30 


900 


Meetings 




Windgate High 


896 


9-12 


8-5 


ko 


8UU8 


Meetings 


80 



KAVAJQ, UTAH 



USES AM) HOURS OF USE 



School 



Enrollment as 
Reported 70-71 
School Years 



Grade Hours Other Purpose Period- 
Levels Hours V.Vekly Space (ft) Use icals 



Aneth • 
Intermountain 



324 
1718 



B-6 
9-12 



9-h 

8-5 

& 

6.9 



30 
h3 



1056 
loooo 



Meetings 
Meetings 



12 
67 



ERIC 



USES AND HOURS OF USE 



Enrollmont tic 



ERIC 



School 


Reported 70-71 
School Years 


Grade 

Levels Houi-s 


Hours 
'Jeekly 


Space (ft) 


Other Purpose 
Use 


Period" 
icals 


Sherman • 


530 


9-12 


8-5 


ho 


19h7 


Meetings 


69 


Ihoenix 


855 


7-12 


8-5 


ho 


3813 




65 


Stewart 


500 


9-12 


' 8-5. 


ho 


2100 


Meetings & 
Study HaU 


15 


Keams Canyon 


1+17 


, K-8 


8:30-3:30 


30 


hl2 


Meetings 




Theodore Roosevelt 


21? 


3-8 


9-h 


30 


710 


Reading Classes 


6 


J.F, Kennedy 


82 


K-5 












Cibecue-Ft, Apache 


256 


K-8 


9-3:30 


33 


2000 




h 


Hopi Day 


165 


1-8 


8-5 


ko 


660 


PTA & 
Meetings 


2' 


Hoteville 


• 107 


K-6 












Mpencopi 


65 


1--U 


• 8-3 


30 


1800 






Polacca 


203 


K-6 


8-ii:30 


h3 




Classroom 


15 


Second Mesa 


281 


K-6 






216 


Storage 


6 


Salt River 


180 


K-6 


9-3:30 


33 


660 


Meetings 




Santa Rosa Day 


350 


B-8 


8:30 - ii:30 


35 


1712 


P.O. 8e 

Storage 


5 


Santa Rosa Ranh 


28 


B-7 












Vayz Chin 


67 















FORTIAND AREA 



USES AND HOURS OF USE 



School 



Chemawa . 



Enrollment as 
Reported 70-7X 
School Years 



758 



Grade Hours Other Purpose Period- 
Lcvels Hours Weekly Space (ft) Use iCQls 



9-12 



8.5 
& 

6-8 



50 



2880 



study Hall 
Testing 



52 



to 

00 
00 



ERIC 



SUmm SHEKT 
LIBRARIES, LTBRA-RIAWS, STUDENTS 



Area 



Number of Number of Nuniber of GS Grade 

schools in Organized Librarians Levels of 

Area reporting Libraries Librarians 



Total 
number of 
students 
reported 
» 70-71 



Number 
students 
having 
access to 
library- 
facilities 



Number 
students 
having no 
library- 
facilities 
available 



Aberdeen 


33 


ih 


11 


5"t3S-9 

I-GS-IO 
1-GS-U 


9,500 


7,1^09 


2,091 


Albuquerque 


12 


3 


2 


2-GS-9 


2,1^5 


1,181 


96U 


Anadarko . 


5 


h 


k 


l|-GS-9' 
1-GS-U 


2,ko6 • 


2,lUl 


265 


Billinga 


1 


1 


1 


. l-GS-9 


256 


256 


0 


JUneau 


35 


13 


5 


5-GS-9 


l|,288 


2,898 


1,390 


Muskogee 


3 


3 


1 


l-GS-7 


706 


706 


0 


Navajo 
Arizona 


23 


16 


10 


7-GS-9 


9,502 


8,272 


1,230 


New Mexico 


Ik 


7 


5 


5-GS-9 


5,093 




906 


Utah 


2 


2 


1 


l-GS-9 


2,01*2 


'2,0il2 


0 


Total Navajo 


39 


25 




13-GS-9 


16,637 






Hioenix 


16 


8 


k 


3-GS-9 


^,301 


3,212 


1,089 


Portland 


1 


1 


1 


l-GS-9 


. 758 


758 


0 


> ntral Office 


9 


k 


3 


2-GS-9 
1-GS-U 


3,3^^ 


2,802 


5^2 






— ^ 


• l-GS-7 
36-GS-9 
3-GS-ll 




35,B61v 





ABERDEEN AREA (Slieet 1 o£ 3) 



ERIC 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Standing Rock 


622 


1-8 


Yes 


Yes 


Public School 


5 


Wahpecon 


416 


1-8 


Yes 


Yes 


T-1 


5 


Cheyenne Eagle 


1,267 


K-8 


Yes 


Yes 1/ 


GS-9 


5 


Flandrcau 


525 


9-10 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-11 


3, 6 


Oglalla 


1,448 


K-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5 


Pierre 


140 


1-8 


Yes 


Yes y^ 


Title I T 


5 


Bridger 


22 


B-6 


Ko 


No 


GS-10 




Cherry Creek 


77 


1-6 










Promise 


27 


1-6 ' 


No 


No 






Red Scaffold 


57 


1-8 










Swift Bird 


52 


1-6 




No 






White Horse 


44 




No 








Mandaree 


244 


K-8 


Yes 


Yes y 


GS-9 


5 


Twin Buttes 


75 


1-8 










Uhite Shields 


316 




Yes 


Yes 


Distr.Pos. 


5 


Fort Tot ten 


280 


K-8 


No 


No 







ABEUPEEN AREA (Sheet 2 o£ 3) 



ERIC 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Fort Thompson 


298 


K-8 


No 


No 






Lower Brule 


133 


K-8 


Yes 


Yes 


None 




Allen 


131 


K-8 










Little Wound 


350 


K-9 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5 


Loneman 


274 




Yes 


Yes 




3 


Manderson 


223 


K-8 


No 


No > 






Porcupine 


223 


K-8 










Uanblee 


196 


K-8 










Big Coulee 


17 


K 


Yes 


No 






Enemy Swim 


28 


1-6 


No 


No 






Old Agency 


30 


1-6 










Bullhead 


56 


K-6 • 


No 








Little Eagle 


1X6 




No 


No 






Dttnselth 


87 


1-5 


No 


No 






Great Walker 


31 


2-4 


Yes 


No 







ABERDEEN AREA (Sheet 3 of 3) 



Enr ailment 

School reported 70-71 Grade Organized 

school years Levels Library Librarian Grade Training 

Houle 69 1-5 - - - 

Turtle Mountain 1,626 . K-6 Yes Yes GS-9/6 5 



7409 pupils have library facilities available. 
2091 have no library facilities available for use. 



Footnotes ; 

JL/ Dept. Head is acting librarian 

74 Teacher is acting as librarian 10% of time. 

3/ Lack of funds. 

4/ Not outhbrized & budgeted for. 

J/ Teacher acting 25% of time. 

hj Classroom libraries only. 

7/ No facilities 

\l Library aide 



Training Code (library training) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



f;Tours 
hours 



-12 sem 
12-24 sem 
24-36 sem. hours 

-36 sem. hours 
Bachelors 
Masters 
In training 



ALBUQUERQUE AREA 



ERIC 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Tpainin 


Albuquerque 


567 


K-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5 


Acomita 


iko 


K-6 


No 


No 






Isieta Elem, 


270 


K-6 


No 


No!i/ 






Jcmez 


52 


1-6 


No 


No!i/ 






Laguna 


U33 


K-6 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5 


San Felipe 


209 


K-2 


No 


No!t/ 






San Ildefonso 


k6 


K-6 


No 


No!i/ • 






San JUan 


76 


K-6 


No 


No!t/ 






Santa Clara 


Qk 


1-6 


No 


No!i/ 






Taos 


181 


K-8 


Yes 


No3/ 






Tesuque 


16 


B-5 


No 








Zia 




K± 


No 


No 






12 


2lil5 


K-12 


3-Yes 
9-No 


2-Yes 
10-No 


2-GS-9 


2-B,S. 



Il8l pupils have library facilities available 
96U pupils have no library facilities available for use 



Foot Notes 

1. Dept. Head is acting librarian 

2. Teacher is acting as librarian 10^ of time 

3. Lack of funds 

k. Not authorized & budget for 

5. Teacher acting 25^ of time 

6. Classroom libraries only 

7. No facilities 

8. Library aide 



Training Code (library training) 

1. -12 sem. hours 

2. I2-2U sem." hours 

3. 2U-36 sem. hours 
k, -36 sem. hours 

5. Bachelors 

6. Masters 

7. In training 



AMnARKQ AREA 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Chilocco 


519 


9-12 


Yes 


1 


GS-9 


1 


Concho 


228 


1-8 


Yes 


1 


GS-9 


3,5 


'Haskell 


1058 


IS-lU 


Yes 


1 


GS-9&11 


Vacant 6 


Riverside 


336 


9-12 


Yes 


1 


GS-9 




Ft. Sill 




9-12 


No 








5 


2U06 


1-lU 


U-Yes 


U-Yes 


i|-GS-9 


1 Masters 



1-No 

21kl pupils have library facilities available 
■ 265 pupils have no library facilities available 



1-No 



1-GS-ll 



1 Bachelors 

1 36 hrs. Librar: 

Science 
1 2U-36 Library 

Science 
1 12 Library 

Science 



CO 
CO 



Training Code (library training) 

1. -12 sem. hours 

2. 12-2i| sem. hours 

3. 2^-36 sem. hours 
k. -36 sem. hours 

5 . Bachelors 

6. Masters 

7. In training 



BILLINGS AREA 



School Enrollment as Grade Organized librarian Grade Training 

reported 70-71 Levels library 
school years ^ 



Busby 256 K-12 Yes "Xes GS-9 5 

256 pupils have library facilities available 



Training Code (libretry training) 

1. -12 sem. hours 

2. 12-2i| sem. hours 

3. 2U-36 sem. hours 
h, -.36 sem. hours 

5. Bachelors 

6. Masters 

7. In training 



CEiNTRfl.L 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Miccosukee 


36 


ungraded 


No 


No 






Ahfachkee 


h7 




No 


NO 






Bogue Chitto 


166 


K-6 


1^0 


No 






Conehatta 


187 


K-7 


No 


No 






Choctaw Central 


1270 


K-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-U 


5 


Cherokee 


12li| 


K-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


2 


lAIA 


2k2 


9-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5,6 


Standing Pine 


76 


K-6 


Yes 


No 






Red Water 


106 


K-7 . 


No 


Mo 






9 . 


33^^ K-12 1^-Yes 

5-No 

2802 pupils have library f'acilities available 
5^2 pupils have no library facilities available 


5- Yes 

6- No 


2-GS-9 
1-GS-U 


1-Bachelors 
1 -Masters 
l-12-2i| hrs. 
Library Science 



Training Code (library tralningl 

1. -12. sem, hours 

2. 12-2U sem. hours 

3. 2^4-36 sem. hours 
k, -36 sem. hours 

5 . Bachelors 

6. Masters 

7. In training 



JUHEAB AREA 



o 

ERIC 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


librarian 


Grade 
Series 


Training 


Mt. Edgecunb 


600 


9-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5,5,5 


V/rangell Inst. 


175 


non-graded 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5,6 




h3 


B-6 


Ko 








Alakanuk 


109 


B-8 


No 








Arctic Village 






No 








Barrow • 


698 


K-9 


Yes 


Yes- 


1 GS-9 


5,6 


Barter Island 


. 52 


B-8 


No 








Beaver Day 


32 


B-8 


semi -organized 








Brevig 


50 


B-8 


No 








Chif omak 


k2 


B-8 


No 








Eek 


56 


1-8 


No 








Emmonak 


130 


B-8 


No 








Grayling 


51 


B-8 


Yes 








Hooper Bay 


22h 


1-11 


Yes 








Kalskag 


hi 


B-8 


No 


Yes 






Kasigluk 


80 


B-8 


No 









JTJKEAU AREA (cont'd) 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Kotlik 


63 


B-8 


Yes 








Kotzebue 


73h 


B-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5,6 


Kwethluk 


123 


B-8 


No 








Kwigillingok 


57 


B-8 


Yes 








Lower Kalskag 


50 


B-6 


No 








Napakiak 


70 


B-8 


No 








Newtok Day 


hi 


B-8 


No 




1 




Nightraute 


38 


B-8 


Yes 








Nunapitchuk 


106 


B-8 


No 








Oscarville 


12 


2-8 


Yes 








Quirhayak Day 


85 


B-8 


No 








Shaktoolik 


38 


B-8 


No 








Shageluk 


39 


B-8 • 


Yes 








Tetlin Day 


27 


K-8 


NO 








Toksook Bay 


TO 


7-8 


No 









JUI^U AREA (Cont'd) 



School 


Enrollment as 


Grade 


Organized 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 




reported 70-71 


Levels 


Library 










school years 












Tuluksak 


. 52 


B-8 


No 








Unalakleet 


175 


K-9 


Yes 




GS-9A 


5,6 


Venetie 


22 


B-6 


No 










100 


1-8 


lie 








35 


if 288 


K-12 


13-Yea 


5-Yes 


.5-GS-9 


U-Masters 






22-Wo 


30-No 




5-Bachelors 



2&9& pupils have liTsrary facilities available 
1390 pupils have no library facilities available 



Training Code (library training) 

1. -12 sem. hours 

2, I2-2U sem, hours 
3* 2U-36 sem» hours 
h, -36 sem. hours 



5. Bachelors 

6. Masters 

Q 7. In training 



MUSKOGEE AREA 



School 



Carter 
Seneca 
Sequpyah 



Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 



128 
178 

koo 



Grade 
Levels 



1-12 

1-8 

9-12 



Organized 
lihrary 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
3-Yes 



706 1-12 
7C6 pupils have library facilities available 



lAhrarian 



1 

1 



Grade Training 



GS-7 



l-GS-7 1-Bachelors 



to 



Librarian Code 

1. Insufficient funds 

2. Position frozen 



Training Code (library training) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
k. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



•12 sem. hours 
I2-2U sem. hours 
2U-36 sem. houra 
-36 sem. hours 
Bachelors 
Masters 
In training 



IIWAJO. ARIZOKA 



ERIC 



School 


Enrollnent as 
reported 7O-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Chinbeto 


80 


K-7 


No 


No 






Chinle 


790 


B-6 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5,6 


Cottonwood 


klQ 


K-6 


Ko 


No 






Crystal 


135 


K'5 


Yes 


No 






Greasewood 


582 


B-8 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5 


Hunters Point 


167 


B-5 


Ko 


No 






Kaibeto, Lower 


230 




No 


fio 


1 




Kaibeto, Upper 


hi6 


2.8 


Yes 


Yes 


GS.9 


5 


Kayenta 


580 


B-8 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5 


Kinlichee 


210 


K-6 


Yes 


No 






Lov/ Mountain 


175 


HB-3 


No 


No 






Lukachukai 


536 


K-6 


Yes 


Yes 




5 


Many Farms 


7ko 


B-8 


Yes 


Yes 




5 


Navajo Mountain 


32 


B 


Ko 


No 






Rock Point 


30k 


K-6 


Yes 


Yes 




5 


Roclsy Ridge 


138 


K-2 


Yes 


No 







MVAJD, ABIZQM (Cont'd) 



School 


EnroHment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Seba BeUkal 


Ikk 


K-3 


. yes 


No 






Shonto 


93h 


B-8 


yes 


No 




5 


Snowflake 


128 


9-12 


No 


No 






Tcec Nos Pos 


899 


B-6 


yes 


yes 


GS-9 


5 


Toyei 


600 


K-8 


yes 


yes 


GS-9 


5 


Tuba City . 


107^1 


B-K-8 


yes 


yes 


• GS-9 


5,6 


Wide Rains 


190 


K-5 


Yes 


No 






23^ 


9502 


K-8 


16-yes 
7-No 


10-yes 
13-No 


7-GS-9 


9-Bachelors 
2-Masters 



8272 pupils have library facilities available 
1230 pupils have no library facilities available 



Training Code (library training) 
-12 sem, hours 
12-2U sem, hours 
2U-36 sem, hours 
-36 sem, hours 
Bachelors 

Masters , 
In training 



\ 

J 



1, 

2, 
3. 
k. 
5. 
6, 
7. 



MVAJO, NEW MEXICO 



School 


EnroUiaent as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library- 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Baca 


U3 


B-1 


No 


No 






Canoncito 


116 


K-h 


No - 


No 






Cheechilgeetho 


101 


K-2 


No 


No 






Chuska 


370 


B-8 


Yes 


Yes 


Ed. Spec. 


9 5 


Cafovmpoint 


760 


B-8 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


6 


Dlo'ay Azhi 


100 


B-2 


No 


No 


1 




Mariano Lake" 


330 


K-3 


No 


No 






Nenahnezad 


285 


1-6 


Yes 


No 






Shiprock 


623 


K-8 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


6 


Standing Rock 


k6 




No 


No 






Toadlena 


312 


K-6 


Yes 


No 






Tohatchi 


370 




No 


No 






Windgate Klem. 


7^1 


B-8 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 




WiEdgate High 


896 


9-12 
K-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 






5093 


7-Yes 
7-No 


5-Ye8 
9-No 


, 5-GS-9 


1- Bachelors 

2- Masters 



i|l&7 pupils have library facilities available ! 
906 pupils have no library facilities available 

Training Code (library training) 

T;^ -12 sem. hours 5^ Bachelors 

2. I2-2U seza. hours 6. Masters 

3. 2U-36 sem. hours 7. Ih training 
k, -36 sem. hours - 



NAVAJO. UTAH 



School 



Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 



Grade 
Levels 



Organized 
Library 



Librarian 



Grade 



Training 



Aneth 

Intermountain 
2 



32k 

1718 
20^2 



B-6 

9-12 
B-12 



Yea 

Yes 
2 



20U2 pupils have library facilities available 



No 



Yes 
1 



Ed. _Spec. 
l-GS-9 



1-Bachelors 



CO 



Training Code (libraiy training) 

1. -12 sem. hours 

2. 12-2lf sem. hours 

3. 2i|-36 sem. hours 
h. -36 sem. hours 

5. Bachelors 

6. Masters 

7* In training 



PHOENIX AREA 



ERIC 



School 


Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 


Grade 
Levels 


Organized 
Library 


Librarian 


Grade 


Training 


Sherman 


530 


9-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 


5,6 


Phoenix 


855 


7-12 


Yes 


Yes 


GS-9 




Stewart 


500 


9-12 


Yes 


No 






Kerns Canyon 


iil7 


K-8 


Yes 


No2/ 




3,5,6 


Theodore Roosevelt 215 


3-8 


Yes 


No2/ 






J, P. Kennedy 


82 


K-5 


Ho 


No 






Cibecue" 


256 


•K-8 


No3/y 




1 




Hopi Day 


165 


1-8 


Yes 


No5/ 




2,5,6 


Hoteville 


107 


K-6 


no 


No 






Moencopi 


65 


1-U 


No 


NaV 






Polacca 


203 


K-6 


Kc^ 


NoZ/ 






Second Mesa 


281 


K-6 


No 


No 






Salt RLver 


180 


K-6 ■ 


Yes 


YesQ/ 




7 


Santa Hosa Day 


350 


B-8 


Yes 


Yes 


' GS-9 


5,6 


Santa Rosa Rahh 


28. 


B-7 


No 


No 







H^OENIX AREA (Cont^d) 



School 



Vayz Chin 
16 



Enrollment as 
reported 70-71 
school years 



Grade 
Levels 



Organized 
library 



Librarian 



Grade 



Jz 

ii301 



K-12 



No 



8 organized 
8 not organ, 
3212 pupils have library facilities available 
1089 pupils have no library facilities available 



_ No 

U-librarian 



3-GS-9 



Training 



5-Masters 

1-36 hrs Library 

Science 
1-ln training 



Foot Notes 

1. Dept. Head in acting librarian 

2. Teacher is acting as librarian 10^ of time 

3. Lack of funds 

h. Not authorized & budgeted for 

5. Teacher action 2% of time 

6» Classroom libraries only 

7, No facilities 

8. Library aide 



Training Codes (library training) 



-12 sem, 
12-2U sem. 
2U-36 sem, 

-36 sem. 
Bachelors 
^5asters 



hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 



7. In training 



FORTIAND AREA 



School Enrollment as Grade Organized Librarian Grade Training 
reported 70-71 Levels Library Series 
J school years 

Chemawa 758 9-12 Yes Yes lUoi 5 

758 pupils have library facilities available 



Training Code (library trainingl 

1. -12 sem. hours 

2. I2-2U sem. hours 

3. 2k-3S sem. hours 
k, -36 sem. hours 

5. Bachelors 

6. Masters 

7. In training 
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Depaetment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D.O,, April 7, 1972. 

Hon. Hbnby Jackson, 
U,8. Senate, 
Washington^ D.C, 

Bear Senator Jackson : Thank you for your letter of March 6, concerning 
S. 2724, the Comprehensive Indian Education Act, and the OflSce of Education's 
Indian education policy. 

Your Questions and my responses are : 

1. What is your stated policy relative to Indian education? 

We believe that, as the President reaflSrmed in his July 1970 Message to the 
Congress transmitting recommendations for Indian policy, the Federal Govern- 
ment shares a unique and enduring relationship with Indian people. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs presently constitutes the major organizational expres- 
sion of this relationship and can be expected to continue as such for the 
foresseable future. However, we in the OflSce of Education also believe that as 
the Federal agency primarily concerned with education in this country we 
must bear an appropriate share in meeting the responsibilities that stem from 
this special relationship. We therefore -intend to provide a special focus on our 
efforts in Indian education. 

2. Do you consider that Indian children have unique problems concerning 
their educational needs and opportunities? 

In one sense, every child's educational problems and opportunities are 
unique to him or her as an individual. Looking at the question more broadly, 
we believe that large numbers of Indian children are experiencing educational 
problems very similar to those afflicting other disadvantaged children. How- 
ever, it is diflScult for lis to say generally that their educational problems and 
opi)ortunities are "unique," To the extent that their problems or opportunities 
stem from the positive or negative interaction of a particular Indian culture 
and the more extensive ''culture" of Ameilcan society, the situation applies to 
some of the children within several minorf.ty populations, Ri cher than using 
the generalization that the needs and opportunities of Indian children are 
"unique" per se, we would urge that educators not assume that their needs 
and opporutnities are subject to pat or standadrized solutions. Instead, the de- 
livery of educational services must increasingly address the needs of all chil- 
dren, including Indian children, as they exist in different settings. 

3. What programs do you have in the Ofl&ce of Education specifically ad- 
dressed to the problems of Indian children? 

As we have noted in our testimony, several OE programs are now addressed 
directly and indirectly to the needs of Indian communities* Most significant in 
terms of funding resources are : Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, Compensatory Education; Title VII ESEA, Bilingual Education; 
Education Professions Development Act, personnel training programs; as well 
as, the Follow Through, Teacher Corps, Manpower Development Training, Up- 
ward Bound, Talent Search and Special Services programs, 

4. Has improvement of American Indian education been identified as (sic) 
priority in the Commissioner's program objectives? 

Yes. As we noted in our testimony, the attention of all Office of Education 
managers will be further focused on Indian education by making this subject 
one of the Commissioner's priorities within a management tracking and report- 
ing system that insures high visibility of priority items with the many activi- 
ties of the agency. Furthermore, I have designated Dr. Don Davies, Deputy 
Commissioner for Renewal, as the responsible officer for overall planning, coor- 
dination, and monitoring of our program for Indian education. 

5. Do you subscribe to the Congressional findings outlined in S. 2724? 

To the extent that there are serious unmet needs in Indian education that 
require focused and intelligent Federal action, yes» We furthermore subscribe 
to continuing the progress that has begun in increasing the participation of In- 
dian parents and communities in the education provided to their children. We 
would amend the findings, however^ in the following manner: 

a. We question the droput estimates and unemployment estimates cited. 
While data from particular sources can be conflicting, and indeed^ all esti- 
mates are cause for concern, information available to the Office of Education 
indicates lower Indian dropout rates nationally, or at least regionally of 44 

o 
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percent in grades 8-12 and 35 percent in ^ades 9-12 (source: Charles S. 
Owens and Willard P. Bass, The Aincricaii Imlian High School D7'Opout in the 
Southwest t Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, January 19C9, 
pages 7 and 15 ; and Alphonse D. Selinger, The American High School Dropout: 
The Magnitude of the Problem, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
September 1968, page 137). In addition, we must point to an unemployment 
rate among Indians of 39.7 percent rather than the "ten times the national av- 
erage," or approximately 60 percent, cited in the bill (Statistics Division, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, March 1971). 

b. The general iln dings of the Ilavighurst study indicate that -while serious 
problems remain, there are hopeful signs that progress is being made in Indian 
education, particularly in increasing the number and proportion of Imlian stu- 
dents graduating from high school and entering college. 

c. We differ with the implicit conclusion of the findings as attached to the 
bill, that the Office of Education needs the rather extensive legislation applied 
to it by the bill to effectively address the unmet needs in Indian education. 
The Office of Education now has sufficient legislative authority to play an ap- 
propriate role in Indian education. 

6. What is your specific policy and practice relative to Indian children in 
Federal schools and the $13 million dollars of ESEA money that is earmarked 
for them? 

We have a written agreement (see attached) signed by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of Education outlining precisely how the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is to utilize Title I ESEA resources and the responsi- 
bilities of BIA and OE. In accordance with the memorandum BIA is required 
to follow all the applicable regulations and guidelines for Title I. BIA acts 
much like a State educational agency and its ten individual administrative re- 
gions are treated like local education agencies. OE monitors the BIA just as it 
does each SEA. We also conduct joint program reviews with BIA in individual 
BIA schools. 

7. What specific attention do you give to the problems of urban Indians? 

The Task Force formed by the Commissioner noted the estimates by the 
Havighurst study that in 1970 almost 38 percent of the Indian population re- 
sided in urban areas, and that this proportion could be expected to increase in 
the coming years. As we stated in our testimony, servicing the educational 
needs of urban Indian children is particularly difficult because our data base 
has not kept up with precise locations "and circumstances of urban Indians. 
The Task Force has recommended that research be conducted on the educa- 
tional needs of urban Indians, in addition, the Office of Education will work 
with urban school districts and the existing urban Indian centers to pravide 
technical assistance in support of improved educational services for urban In- 
dian children. 

In summary, the realization of the urban Indian phenomenon is relatively 
new in the Office of Education. It is worthy of diligent attention, both in 
terms of increased information and in terms of constructive action with State 
and local educational agencies. 

8. Can you outline methods and procedures to assure that Indian children in 
public schools actually benefit from entitlements which Congress clearly in- 
tended? 

We are obtaining good performance from our public LEA's in the various 
States in getting them to target Title I funds on needy Indian children. We 
get this performance through the monitoring of each SEA's administration of 
the Title I program and through in-service training of both the OE Title I and 
State Title I staffs. In our monitoring of State education agencies and our 
joint program reviews with BIA, OE has directed attention to the needs of In- 
dian children. OE has just added an Indian Coordinator to its Title I staff 
who is devoting full time to working with the BIA and with Title I coordina- 
tors in States with major Indian populations. 

As individual State Title I Coordinators enforce Title I regulations and 
guidelines more strictly, the problem of Indian non-participation in Title I dis- 
appears. At the present time (FY 72) it is not a significant Title T problem. 
We expect that the new. Indian Coordinator will reduce this problem even fur- 
ther. 

In general, I have instructed all professional staff members involvod in the 
administration of funds to school districts educating Indians to be alert and 
^hservant for any evidence of discrimination, 
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III the routine administration of OE programs that grant funds to school 
districts educating Indian children professional staff members from the Cen- 
tral and Regional offices are involved in monitoring and other watchful activi- 
ties. I have instructed all staff memhers concerned with these activities to be 
alert and observant of any evidence of discrimination against Indian childrou 
or any evidence that funds alloaited for the purpose are not benefiting Indian 
children. These observations are to be reported to the Washington office. We 
will investigate and, if the' charges are substantiated, corrective action by ne- 
gotiation with responsible school authorities will be under taken. 

9. For example — what happens when Public Law 874 funds are channeled to 
a local district because of the presence of Indian children? 

Public I^aw 874 funds are paid to a school district on a formula basis. They 
are deposited along with fimds from other sources in a current operating ex- 
penditure account and expended in accordance with State and local laws and 
regulations for the benefit of all children being educated in the school district. 
But, as stated previously, evidence of discrimination can be observed and nego- 
tiations for corrective action can be undertaken. 

10. What is the degree of accountability which would insure that Federal 
funds are used for Indian clnMdren? 

Under Public Law Sh4 Impact Aid provisions, payments for eligible pupils, 
including Indians, are depoisted in the general maintenance and operations ex- 
pense accounts of the school districts and are used'^long with other funds to 
maintain the educational program for all children attending schools in the dis- 
tricts. The funds are not aimed at a si)€cific educational accomplishment and 
are not designed to reach specifically a particular target group or to deal with 
a unique problem. Applicants need neither to specify intended use of the 
funds nor to report the results of the expenditures. The funcis can be used 
simply to reduce the amount of local taxes required to finance education. 

Under the provisions of Title I BSEA accoimtability is muMh greater. The 
Ofiice of Education holds the BIA fully accountable for all applicable regula- 
tions and guidelines. Increased accountability will come about, however, 
through closer monitoring of the BIA. Increased accountability at the local 
school level in Federal schools will also come with increased tribal contractual 
responsibility for local Title I projects and activities. 

The individual State educational agencies are accountable for Indian partici- 
pation in local Title I projects. Participation in Title I in local school districts 
must be based on priority educational needs without regard to race. Indian 
children are included and served according to their needs, which are dispropor- 
tionately high. 

11. What is your position on the parental involvement provided in S. 2724 
for planning and implementing education programs for Indian children and 
youth? 

We think it is excellent. Title I now has a strong parental participation reg- 
ulation. The parental involvment provision in S. 2724 is considerably stronger 
than Section 415 of the General Education Provisions Aet but is similar to the 
Title I regulation. That regulation, however, does not indicate the participa- 
tion of secondary school students on advisory committees. 

12. What kind of organizat'.onal structure exists in the Ofiice of Education 
to permit the Agency to focus energy and resources and to give directions to 
programs available for Indian education? 

The Operational Planning System (OPS) to which we have referred in our 
testimony and in response to an earlier question^ Is a management device that 
is operative in HEW and well suited to focusing agency attention and re- 
sources on priority items such as Indian education. The various programs in 
OE which currently support items in Indian education will be asked to set 
objectives in this area and to develop strategies to meet those obiectives. 

As we have also indicated, the Deputy Commissioner for Renewal will have 
formal responsibility to oversee the use of the planning mechanism as it ap- 
plies to Indian education. His efforts in this regard will be buttressed by addi- 
tional staff and by the close cooperation of the Office of American Indian Af- 
fairs, the advocacy unit in our Office of Special Concerns. 

We should emphasize that the Operational Pir.nning System, and the 
cooperative leadership activities of the Deputy Comni\^iiioner for Renewal and 
the Office of American Indian Affairs are not substitutes for the regular pro- 
gram structures in the .Office of Education. In a real seiise, all program struc- 
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tures will have a hand in OE's Indian education efforts. The organizational 
elements that we have put in plaoe, and which we have described above, are 
designed to give a clearer focus and better follow through to regular program 
contributions. 

13. How many professionals are involved on a full-time basis with prime re- 
sponsibiUty for Indian education? 

The Office of American Indian Affairs is the only administrative unit within 
the Office of Education which has American Indians as its sole area of con- 
cern. At the present time this advocacy office has three people in the profes- 
sional capacity. Many management and program personnel throiighout the 
agency devote considerable time to Indian education, but are not engaged in 
this area on a full-time basis. 

14. Bo you consider this number adequate? 

Each of the advocacy units in the Office of Special Concerns has projected a 
staff of three professionals. Their main fimctioii will be to utilize their presence 
and positions to get agency-wide responsiveness incori)orated into programs re- 
lating to their client group.s. Again, other units within OE will be spending 
significant staff time on Indian education. 

15. How does it compare to the number of professional employees involved 
in similar efforts at the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington Office? 

Staff comparisons are not meaningful because the functions of the agencies 
are so different. The BIA is concerned only with Indians. The Office of Educa- 
tion is primarily concerned with Indians in the wider context of education for 
all Americans. 

16. Describe your formal working relationship with the Department of Inte- 
rior on Indian education issues. 

A. The Assistant Commissioner for Special Concerns and the Director of Ed- 
ucation, Bureau of Indian Affairs, have been meeting on a bi-monthly basis to 
discuss areas of mutual concern between the two agencies, such as issues relat- 
ing to programs like school construction. Title I ESEA, and Indian studies. At 
this stage, the meetings have^ been on program issues and it is our intention 
that planning efforts will be undertaken. 

17. Can you provide the Committee with examples of joint planning between 
the two agencies? 

A. The Indian Education Administration Graduate Programs with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Penn State, Harvard, and Arizona State are projects for 
developing Indian professional administrators. These were planned and funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the 
Office of Education. 

Kindergarten and early childhood education programs have been developed 
and implemented by the Bureau of Indian Aifairs and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion Personnel Development in the Office of Education. 

Bilingual Education and Title I ESEA programs for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools are areas of joint planning between the two agencies. 

Student aid has been an area where the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the bu- 
reau of Higher Education and the Office of American Indian Affairs have been 
working on standardized financial assistance guidelines and forms for Indian 
students, universities, colleges, and the two agencies. 

18. How many Indian people currently occupy professional positions in the 
Office of Education, both in the Washington Office and various regional offices? 

There are nine. 

19. Do you have a "speciaV* recruitment effort to improve your posture on 
the ratio of Indians to non-Indians employed in professional categories? 

We have an Immediule goal of hiring at least two professionals for the Dep- 
uty Commissioner for Renewal to implement our new Indian education policy 
referred to in our formal testimony. 

In addition, looking ahead to the time when present restraints on the hiring 
of outside personnel are eased, I have asked the Personnel Office and the Office 
of American Indian Affairs to cooperate on the development of recruitment 
plans for the hiring of additional Indian people. 

20. Can you tell the Committee the number of Indians employed in profes- 
sional levels of public school work— teacher, administrators, etc.? 

According to the Office of Civil Rights, DHEW, there are 2,404 full-time 
classroom teachers who are American Indians teaching in the public schools. 
(Directory of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools in Selected Schools by 
Racial/Ethnic Groups, Fall 1970) . ^ 
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There are no data available on Indian school administrators in public school 
positions. 

21. It has come to the Committee's attention that Indian college students 
who are recipients of per capita payments as a result of judgment awards 
made to their respective tribes have had either equal opportunity grants, work 
study grants, or their NDEA loan reduced in proportion to the amount of the 
per capita payment. Will you please advise the Committee what the OflSce of 
Education's policy is regarding non-Indian students who receive inheritances. 
Also provide us with any written policy concerning Indian students and per 
capita payments and the date such policy wa^j issued. 

As you know, certain Indian students have been or will shortly be, the bene- 
ficiaries of per capita payments as a resiil' of favorable action in claims court. 

For instance, the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation liave elected to distribute their claims on a per capita basis. These 
payments will probably amount to approximately §3500 per tribal member. 

The Division of Student Assistance addressed itself to this question in a let- 
ter of January 12 to Mr. Fred Wliitworth, Chairman of the Tribal Council of 
the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Beservation. The 
Division currently hold-s that since these funds will be distribi 1 to tribal 
members as cash, they must be recognized as a student resourc> However, 
since they are payment in lieu of what would be an asset (i.e. land) theso 
payments may be treated as assets and divided among the years of schooling 
remaining. 

You inquire specifically about the Office of Education's policy on the contri- 
bution which would be expecfed from an inheritance of a non-Indian. In gen- 
eral this is a matter which would be left to the discretion of the aid officer. 
Aid officers who use the College Scliolarship Service System recently decided 
that insurance and inheritance payments would be divided by the number of 
years of schooling remaining for the student. There would still be some lati- 
tude for the aid officer to make a judgment as to the number of years of 
schooling ahead of any student, depending on his career objective. Since finan- 
cial aid funds for all students are limited, the maximum use must be made of 
whatever funds — individual, institutional. State and Federal— are available if 
educational opportunity is to be extended to the maximum extent possible. 

22. Please comment on the provisions of Section 207(f) pages 25, 26) provid- 
ing for parental involvement in the decisions relative to uses rC Public Law 
S1-S74 funds based on the presence of tax exempt Indian pupils in public 
schools. 

There appears to be no section 207(f) in the bill. H( v^ever, section 
202(c)(2)(A) does require the Caramissioner to exercise authoiity under sec- 
tion 415 Qf Public Law 90-247 to encourage parental participation with re- 
spect to financial assistance under Title I of Public Law 874. It shouVJ be 
noted that funds received by an LEA lose their identity when deposited in the 
appropriate account of the district Consequently, it would be difficult to di- 
rectly tie these funds to parental involvement activities. Although we could re- 
quire section 415 participation, it would be difficult to assess the results due to 
the identity loss of the funds. 

23. Title II, sections 208, 209, and 210, extend the provisions of various edu- 
cation acts admini'rftered by the Office of Education to children enrolled in BIA 
schools. What is your reaction to this proposal? 

Title II, section 211, 212, and 213 (page 27) in effect designates the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs as equivalent to State agencies for the purpose of adminis- 
tering OE education funds of benefit to Indian children in BIA schools. Please 
comment on this. 

There is no programmatic objection io treating BIA as a State. In fact, 
c : agreements to this effect between OE and BIA are already in force regarding 
both the Compensatory and Bilingual education programs. Titles I and VII re- 
spectively of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. However, the 
transfer of funds from our agency to the BIA when the BIA has legislative 
authority to conduct such programs is not desirable from an efficiency stand- 
point. Needed education 1 Jnds should be appropriated directly to. the BIA from 
the outset. ■ 

24. Section' 216 (page 35) establishes an Office of Indian Education under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Education in HEW. Please comment on 
this. 

o 
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We strAgly oppose the creation by statute of administrative structure 
witliin the Office of Education. This is especially true of the creation of a bu- 
reau-level oflSce for the programs proposed by S, 2724. At present the entire 
$1,5 billion for the Compensatory Education (TifJe I) program is administered 
by a single division within tlie Office of Education. The $592 million for im- 
pact aid is also administered by a division. The Office of Education should 
have the latitude to create the appropriate structore to deal with particular 
needs of Indian programs and resources. We believe the administrative ar- 
rangement we are undertaking will better serve the desired purpose of focus- 
ing special attention on Indian education needs. 
- 25. Section 109 requires that annual report from the Board of Regents to 
the Congress be submitted first to the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of HEW for their review. It has been suggested that if the Board is to 
be independent, it ought to send its report directly to Congress. Can you sug- 
gest any compelling reasons why the report should go to the Cabinet officers 
first? 

There is no compelling reason why the report should be sent to the Secre- 
tary for review^ from the standpoint of the Board's advisory capacity relative 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. At the present time, the 
content of advisory council reports is in no way altered by the Department, 
when such reports are submitted for transmittal to Congress. The staff of the 
Department, however, is often able to contribute needed assistance to an advi- 
sory body in terms of the logistical planning necessary for the timely comple- 
tion of a report and the actual distribution of the report to the Members of 
Congress. 

26. Are you concerned about section 115 which gives the Board of Regents 
the right to dispose of Federal property it possesses? Do you believe this pro- 
cedure would conform to the Surplus Property Act? 

Yes, we are concerned. No, this procedure \vould not conform to the Surplus 
Property Act. Quite aside from any question of the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty (which we think should be handled under the Surplus Property Act), this 
section would have the effect of authorizing the Board of Regents to dispose 
of property which is needed for carrying out Federal activities, including ac- 
tivities of the Board. We do not think that the Board should be authorized to 
dispose of Federal property by transferring it to Indian school boards or any 
other entity. 

27. This question concerns the language in section 202(b). Do you believe It 
would be possible to interpret this section as requiring the local educational 
agencies which are going to be set up under this act to function for three 
years before they can receive any funds from the regular appropriation, as op- 
posed to receiving funds from the five percent additional appropriation? 

Yes, it would be possible to interpret the section in the manner suggested, as 
well as in several other ways. This is merely one of a very large number of 
places in the bill where the intent of the draftsman escapes detection. The sec- 
tion to which this question refers authorizes an appropriation to enable the 
Commissioner to "provide financial assistance" to schools which are not local 
educational agencies. But there is no provision authorizing him to make pay- 
ments to such schools. Section 205 deals only with payments to local educa- 
tional agencies. Section 204(a) (2), to cite another example, speaks of a "pro- 
gram for carrying out the purposes of section 204", but no purposes are .set 
forth in section 20^4. There are two sections 1 of the bill, two sections 202, tw^o 
sections 203, two sections 204, two sections 205, and two sections 206. The first 
section 204(a) refers to "section 203(b) and (c)" but there are no such provi- 
sions. In short, the bill is so badly drafted that it is diflScult to comment 
meaningfully on its provisions or to foresee how it could be administered in a 
coherent fashion. 

28. How many schools currently fall into the category that would make 
them eligible to receive funds under Section 202(b)? y^h&t proportion of total 
Indian students do these schools educate? 

The Division of School Assistance does not maintain records in the course of 
its impact aid administration activities which would provide a verifiable an- 
swer to this question. However, an estimate based on our current knowledge of 
schools providing educational services to Indian students w^ould indicate the 
following. It should be noted that in this estimate, the use of the word 
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"schools" is taken to mean LEAS that fall into one of these categories of 
LEAs set out in the proposed legislation. 



The proportion of Indian students (5-18) enrolled in these schools is esti- 
mated to exceed 25 percent of the total student Indian enrollment. 

29. In Section 202(b), is the five percent additional appropriation going to 
be adequate? 

The amount of sums under section 202(b) are entirely dependent upon the 
amount of sums appropriated for the purposes of the programs authorized by 
Title II of S. 2724. An answer to this question is dependent upon linowledge of 
the sums to be appropriated for purposes of this title. 

30. Do you have any objection to the Deputy Commissioner of Indian Educa- 
tion in the Office of Education being appointed from a list of nominees submit- 
ted by the Board of Regents? 

We oppose the legislation of any Deputy Commissioner positions within the 
Office of Education. The provisions of S. 2724 can be used to illustrate the rea- 
son for this position. S. 2724 explicitly designates the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as the officer responsible for the administration of proposed programs in 
the bill. The Commissioner, therefore, should have the widest possible latitude 
in the selection of the Deputy Commissioner for Indian Education. Suggestions 
from the Board of Regents and the general Indian communty would be most 
welcome. However, we oppose the exclusive right of the Board of Regents, or 
any other party, to control the candidates for Deputy Commissioner when the 
Commissioner must take ultimate responsibility for the administration ot the 
programs. 

31. Please advise the Committee of the Office of Education's progress in im- 
plementinj? the twelve recommendations under the heading of "Policy and Ad- 
ministration" on pages 7 through D of the report entitled Quality Education 
for American Indians ^ a Report on Organizational Location^ 

a. A basic tenet of the Office of Education's Indian policy is that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs .should remain the primary agency for implementation of the 
Federal responsibility for Indians. Cooperation between OE and the BIA to in- 
crease the quality of education available to Indians has increased significantly 
over the past 12 months. 

b. The responsibility of the head education official in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is an internal matter and, therefore, comment by the Office dt Educa- 
tion is not appropriate. 

e. The Office of Education is implementing policy steps to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our Indian education resources. Concerning the participation of 
Federal schools in OE programs, we feel that equivalent sums should be ap- 
propriated directly to tne education program budget of tlie BIA. 

d. We agree that, "Education must be viewed as a single, continuing process 
which ranges from preschool through adulthood." The reform and innovative 
thrust in the Office of Education's effort to brin^ that philosophy to Indian re- 
sources will be appropriately under the direction of the Deputy Commissioner 
for Renewal who has overall planning, coordinating, and monitoring responsi- 
bi'Vles for Indian education. 

e. The Office of Education fully endorses the Bureau of Indian Affairs' 
objective of moving children out of Federal boarding schools and placing them 
in local community schools whenever possible. However, it should be noted 
that the BIA is working directly \vit\\ the States in this effort and not inrough 
OE. 

f. Self-determination for Indian communities regarding Federal services was 
pledged as a goal of the President In a special Message to Congress in July 
1970. S. 1573, now before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
•fairs, woultl autliorize such comnxiaity control of programsi ^ . . 

g. I have indicated a strong interest in employing young American Indians 
in OE. The Personnel Office is working with the Office of American Indian Af- 
fairs to increase Indian employment in this agency. 



a. Public board of education or other public authority 

b. Local Indian school board (nonprofit or tribal) 

c. Any school currently operated by BIA 



24 
18 
197 



Total. 
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h. The Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education has a task 
force working to enhance career oriented and vocational education among Indi- 
ans. 

i. As I stated earlier, the Office of Education fully endorses the movement of 
pupils from Federal schools to community schools wherever feasible. However, 
the BIA as been working directly with the States in this area. 

j. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has utilized the 
parent advisory council to get parent, community, and school involvement in 
education. American Indian parents in the public schools are increasingly uti- 
lizing these committees. 

k. In December 1970, a national survey on Indian education, funded by the 
Office of Education, was released. This report is referred to as the "Havi- 
ghurst Study.*' The three-year study covered Indian students in grades 1 
through 12 in 39 public, private, and Federal school systems in 14 States. 
Some 50 reports comprise the entire study. In addition, a summary report and 
recommendations was published entitled, "The Education of Indian Children 
and Youth.** 

1. The development of community colleges on or near reservations should be 
encouraged. We have backed the waiver of the 5-year rule for assistance to de- 
veloping institutions under the Higher Education Act of 1965/ Such a provision 
is now under consideration by the Congress. In addition, the Office of Educa- 
tion stands ready to extend student assistance and other higher education 
funds to any such accredited institution. 

I have tried to respond to the enclosed questions in a frank and detailed 
manner. I hope that the responses will be of assistance to the Committee in its 
deliberations of the subject of quality education for the Indian people. 
Sincerely, 

S. P. aiABLAND, Jk., 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 



Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Management and Budget, 

Washington, D.G. April 10, W2, 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman^ Committee on Interior and Imular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washinffton, B.C. 

Deab Mr. Chairman: This is in reply to your request for views from the 
Office of Management and Budget concerning a question asked by Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson during the course of hearings on S. 2724, the comprehensive 
Indian Education Act : 

Do you forsee any administrative or legal difficulties in locating a partially 
independent National Board of Regents for Indian Education within the De- 
partment of the Interior? 

We concur in the analysis of the bill provided your Committee by the De- 
partment of the Interior's letter of February 25, 1972, that concluded the 
Board "ii: reality would be an autonomous entity.** When the Board becomes 
fully operational, it would be essentially independent of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The kind of difficulties that might arise would be those caused by the crea- 
tion of any new agency concerned with one functional area for a particular 
clientele. An agency concerned only with Indian education would lack the 
broad perspective necessary in dealing with the interrelated social problems of 
Indians. An additional agency would increase the cost of providing services, 
absorbing funds needed for improving education, while complicating the con- 
certing of resources to meet the various and critical needs of Indians. 

Moreover, a tested principle of organization is that executive functions ^ 
should, to the extent possibly be vested in a single head who can respond deci- 
sively and be held accountable. A part-time Board would not meet such crite- 
ria. Indian people 'could hardly hold accountable a multi-headed organization 
serving part-time in Washington, responsible in small degree to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In summary, this OflSce believes that the AdmiDistration's proposal for estab- 
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Hshing an Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Indian and Territorial Af- 
fairs together with other proposals for having Indians assume control of Fed- 
eral programs is the sounder approach. We are seeking to move away from 
arrangements requiring a large bureaucracy in Washington concerned with In- 
dian affairs and the proposed Board appears to be a move in the oppositG 
direction. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) GeorobP. Shvliz^ Director, 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of Education, 
WasUngion, B.C. May 5, 19n, 

Hon. Paul Fannin, 
Z/.fif. Senate t 
Washington, D,G, 

Dear Senator Fannin : Thank you for your letter of March 30 concerning 
Indian education and tlie OflSce of Education's Indian education policy. 
Your questions and my responses are : 

1. Among the recommendations contained in Task Force Report is the estab- 
lishment of the XCIO Education Subcommittee as an advisory committee to 
OE for Indian education. Have you made use of the Subcommittee In the de- 
velopment of the Task Force Report? Have you made use of the Subcommittee 
at all? 

The Indian Education Task Force formed by Commissioner Marland in April 
1971 was essentially and purposefully an in-house body formed to address very 
basic policy and organizational questions relative to clarifying USOE's role in 
Indian education and enhancing the impact of the substantial efforts that now 
exist. While the Subcommittee was not deeply engaged in this part of the 
Task Force's work, Task Force members attended the regular Subcommittee 
meetings and their deliberations constituted an indirect influence on the Task 
Force's work* In particular, Mrs. Helen Sclieirbeck, a member of the Task 
Force, is also an ad hoc member of the Education Subcommittee. In addition, 
copies of the Task Force Report were shared with Subcommittee members and 
their comments and suggestions were sought. 

As you are probably aware, the Subcommittee has been invited to serve in 
an advisory capacity to Commissioner Marland and they have accepted the in- 
vitation. An initial meeting is being planned for mid-May and we look forward 
to substantative program guidance of these Indian educators. 

2. What steps have you taken to implement the recommendations of the 
Task Force? 

The Taslc Force recommendations have been approved by the Commissioner 
and his Deputy Commissioners and now constitute the fundamental outline of 
USOE's policy in Indian education. The Task Force recommendations, and the 
steps taken to implement them, in themselves constitute a comment the issues 
raised in Question number three and I think a combined answer to these two 
questions is appropriate. 

3. The report of the Task Force deals with a number of issues and I would 
like you to comment on each. 

First, what role should OE play in Indian Education? 

The concept of the special Federal relationship to Indians has deep histori- 
cal roots. The trust relationship between the United States anci the various In- 
dian tribes was established by treaty. Congressional intent that at least some 
education services should be available to Indians off the reservations was es- 
tablished by the Johnson-O'Malley Act of 1934. The OflSce of Education has a 
role in contributing to the fulflllment of the Federal responsibilities for Indian 
education. This contribution will be made within limits thf.t acknowledge the 
OflSce of Education's commitment to equal educational opportunity for all and 
recognze tJiat the Bureau of Indian Affairs is the major locus for fulfilling the 
ldi*g<^r Federal responsibilities to Indians. 

Second, how should OE manage its efforts in Indian education? 

Indian education has been identified as one of the Commissioner's priorities 
in the Operational Planning System. As such, it is being explicitly addressed 
within the present planning cycle. 
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As Deputy Commissioner for Renewal, I have been assigned overall responsi- 
bility for the coordination of OE planning in Indian education. 

To enable me to carry out these new responsibilities in this effort, two pro- 
fessional positions have been allocated to my immediate staff. We are confident 
that our recruitment efforts will enable us to fill those positions with promi- 
nent Indian educators. We feel that our new stalt capacity, working in close 
conjunction with our present advocacy unit, will constitute the type of man- 
agement center we need to coordinate the many different program efforts in 
USOB that now aid Indian education. 

Thirdi how should OE deal with the charges that Title I and P.L. 874 funds 
are not being targeted to the needs of Indian children who are entitled to such 
attention? 

Concerning the Title I ESEA program and P.L. 81-S74, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for School Systems, Afr. Duane Mattheis, has been asked to develop a 
monitoring plan for Indian children participating in Title I projects. To this 
date a schedule of site visits has been deve]oi>ed, and the plan is being sharp- 
ened. In addition, Mr. Mattheis has directed his program personnel, particu- 
larly those in the P.L. 874 program, to report to him any substantial evidence 
that they observe indicating that Indian children are being discriminated 
against in educational programs where USOB funds are involved. 

Fourth, how should OE obtain guidance from Indian educators and repre- 
sentatives outside the Office of Education? 

As we indicated earlier, the Educational Subcommittee of the NCIO has ac- 
cepted Commissioner Marland's invitation to advise USOE concerning policies 
and program efforts in Indian education. An initial meeting is planned for 
mid-May. 

Elfth, how should OE address the movement for Indian control of schools? 

Regarding the complex question of Indian control of schools, the Deputy 
Commissioner for School Systems is preparing a statement clarifying USOE's 
understanding of Indian control, and outlining the role this agency intends to 
play in supporting this principle of self-determination. 

Sixth, how should OE address the educational needs of urban problems? 

The past few years have seen a dramatic increase in the Indian population 
of the large urban areas. We realize that the magnitude of change has out- 
stripped our meager data base concemijig the precise location and the educa- 
tional needs of urban Indians* Commissioner Marland has already ordered 
the expansion of the OE data base concerning urban Indians, It will be my 
responsibility to then recommend the appropriate steps to deal effectively with 
the educational problems involved. 

4. Last year an Indian Education Task Force was convened as a study com- 
mittee within the Office of Education. There are a number of questions I 
should like to ask concerning its report, but first I would like to know who 
were the members of the Task Force? 

The Task Force members were: Mr. Dick W. Hays (Chairman), Assistant 
Commissioner for Special Concerns; Mr. Frank McGettrlck, Deputy Associate 
Commissioner for Adult, Vocational and Technical Education ; Mr. John Dris- 
coll. Special Assistant, Office of Special Concerns; Miss Madeleine Golde, Act- 
ing Director, Office of Indian Affairs, Office of the Secretary (HEW) ; Mr. 
Robert Weatherford, Special Assistant to the Deputy Commissioner for School 
Systems ; Mr, Richard Emery, Human Resource Analyst, Ofiice of Management 
and Budget; Mrs. Helen M. Schelrbeck, Director, Office of American Indian 
Affairs (USOB). 

5i It occurs to me that much of the concern for the issues involving Indian 
education has been generated here in the Congress* Would you agree with th.-r; 
assessment? Do you have explanation for this apparent Congressional conceia 
for Indian education? 

It is certainly true that the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare have been major exponents of re- 
form in the area of Indian education. However, the Executive Branch also has 
been quite aware of Indian education problems and has worked hard for solu- 
tions. In July 1970 President Nixon outlined 'las ideas on' tlie reform of Indian 
policy and submitted the necessary implementing legislation. Among the bills 
particularly relevant to education is S. 1573, to provide for local control of 
Federal services provided to Indians on trust larids, which is before your com- 
mittee. ' 
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The Office of Education has also contributed a great deal of time and effort 
in the development of the Task Force recommendation?. The effective imple- 
mentation of these recommendations promises to be no less arduous. 

In summation, I believe that the growing movement witliin Indian communi- 
ties to have a greater influence over their own affairs, and the increased and 
positive concern of officials in hotli tlie Congress and the Executive Branch 
have contributed to the present interest at the Federal level. 

8. Da you agree that Indian programs are deficient and have resulted in de- 
ficiencies in the educational attainiaents of the Indian people. 

It is clear from numerous studies and testimony from Indian communities 
that there are deficiencies in Indian educational attat:^trient. Many Indian com- 
munities experience dropout rates, illiteracy rates, and unemployment rates at 
unacoeptably high levels. However, it would be misleading, and unfair to 
school systems, to explain these problems with the suggestion that Indian edu- 
cational programs are categorically deficient. Many Indian communities mani- 
fest educational problems that atlUct other educationally and economically dis- 
advantage groups. While we must learn a great deal more about educating 
disadvantaged children, we cannot expect to place the entire burden on educa- 
tional programs. 

The OE sponsored National Study of American Indian Education, directed 
by Dr. Robert J. Havighurst of the University of Chicago, did emphasize a 
need to build education programs more positively on Indian culture and Indian 
expectations. However, it may be noted that some real progress in Indian edu- 
cation is discernible In the Increased numbers of Indian high school graduates 
and college enroUees. 

7. In your opinion, what are the basic obstacles to the delivery of quality 
educational services and programs to the Indian community? 

The Office of Education is not presently in a position to analyse the obsta- 
cles encountered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and State educational agen- 
cies. With regard to our own programs, liowever, we believe tliat their impact 
can be enhanced if they are operated witliin the context of a conscious policy 
in tlie Office of Education and coordinated to serve a consistent set of strate- 
gies and objectives. As we liave indicated elsewhere, the clarification of OE*s 
policy in Indian education and the Improved coordination of our programs 
were both key efforts of the Task Force convened by Commissioner Marl and. 

8. How would you cliaracterize the relationship between the OflQce of Educa- 
tion and the Indian community? How do Indians generally see the role of the 
Office of Education and what are tlieir expectations of your office, If any? 

The relationship between the Office of Education and the Indian community 
can be characterized as developing. As a result of the role of the Office of 
American Indian Affairs, Indian people are beginning to look to the U.S. Office 
of Education for programs and services to enhance their education. 

9. What Is the Office of Education doing to implement the President's objec- 
tive of realizing self-determination and local control in Indian education ? 

The Office of Education Is limited in its ability to assist the actual assump- 
tion of local control of schools by Indian communities. At this time OE can 
only advise and encourage since the Federal schools are operated by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and the public schools by State and local education 
agencies. However, the problem of local control, with all its attendent legal 
and jurisdictional complications, is being seriously studied in OE with the pur- 
pose of developing a clear position on the issue. 

10. One of the most serious deficiencies, in my opinion, regarding I:adSan ed- 
I ucation is the inability of the Public Law 81-815 program to provide the nec- 
I essary funds to realize the construction needs of schools serving Indians. What 
I is your Department's position re^^ardlng this problem and can we eacpect an 
i effort to meet this critical need ? 

I The Department presently requests the support of the Congress for the Ad- 
ministration's Revenue Sharing proposal which is under consideration. This 
proposal retains In Public Law 81-815 the authority to approve eligible appli- 
l cations under Section 9 (where local education agencies need temporary facili- 
i ties because the Federal" Impact is temporary in duration), Section 10 (direct 
f Federal construction in Federal property), subsections' 14 (a) and (b) (assist- 
l ance to local education agencies serving children residing on Indian lands) and 
I Section 16 (assistance to local education agencies in major disaster areas). 
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If the Bevenue Sharing proposal should be enacted funds anticipate to be re- 
qnestecl for Public Law 81-815 avouUI provide for the liigliest priority projects 
under each of the aforementioned sections. 

In the interim the President is proposing to the Congress that the 1973 
budget request for Public Law 81-815, or $15.9 mil lion, be made exclusively 
for applications found eligible under Section 5 and subsections 14(a) and (b) 
of the Act. (Section 5 is assistance to local education agencies which have sus- 
tained increases in school niembersliip us a result of new or increased Federal 
activities. Public Law 81-815 monies have not been available to fund such ap- 
plications filed in Fiscal Year 1008 to the present). If this request is approved, 
the appropriation would be proportionately shared by eligi;^Ie applicants under 
Section 5 and subsections 14(a) and (b). In view of the present backlog of un- 
funded eligible or potentially eligible applications between 20 and 30 percent of 
the appropriation would be assigned to subsections 14(a) and (b). This would 
take care of a few more of the highest priority applications under these 
subsections. 

11. What is the Office of Education doing to assist colleges and universities 
with the development of adequate counseling services for Indians enrolled hi 
institutions of higher learning. 

Through Special Services program for disadvantaged .students at universities 
and colleges across the country, Indian students are receiving counseling and 
special program efforts. In Fiscal Year 1971, the *'Trio" programs. Talent 
Search, Special Services, and Upward Bound, committed approximately 
$4,205,950 to programs serving Indian students. These programs are well re- 
ceived by Indian groups. 

12. Your Task Force Report rejects the establishment of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Indian Education. Would you, however, agree to the concept of hav- 
ing the proposed National Board of Regents within the Department of Interior 
serve as an advisory committee to the OflSce of Education? 

The NCIO Education Subcommittee has already accepted an invitation to 
serve as an advisory body to the Commissioner of Education on Indian Educa- 
tion. Without wishing to in any way curb the access of the Indian community 
to the OflSce of Education, as we suggest tliat clarity will be better served by 
a single formal advisory group. 

13. On November 3, 1969, tlie Special Senate Subcommittee on Indian Educa- 
tion filed its final report entitled; India7i Education: A National Tragedy — A 
'National Challenge, This report contained some 60 recommendations concerning 
Indian education programs and I wonder if the OflSce of Education has re- 
viewed those recommendations. If so, what were your conclusions ? 

The report has been reviewed with great care by the Office of Education. I 
would like to comment on those recommendations that bear directly on OE 
areas of responsibility. I will indicate the recommendation to ^vhicli my com- 
ment is directed by the number of that recommendation in the printed report, 
Indian Education: A National Tragedy — A National Ghallengc. 

Recommendation 1 — ^The OflSce of Education believes that a commitment to 
educational excellence for American Indians and maximum participation and 
control of Federal school education programs by Indians are consistent with 
the content and direction of the President's program for Indian education. 

Recommendation 2 — We believe that the development of exemplary pro- 
grams, elimination of illiteracy, bilingual special educational assistance and 
other goals in this recommendation are legitimate and challenging National 
goals. Many of these goals are, of course, necessarily long range in nature due 
to the extremely large expenditure of resources needed for full implementa- 
tion. 

Recommendation 13 — The amount of Bilingual Education Act (Title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) funds for Indian programs has 
risen steadily from an estimated $1,047,427 in FY 1970 to an estimated $3.2 
million in FY 1972. 

Recommendation 14 — In the broad area of Education Personnel Develop- 
ment, OB expenditures for Indian related programs have increased from $3 
million in FY 1970 to an estimated $8 million in FY 1972. 

With regard to educational materials, we expect that progress will result 
from the growing level of bilingual programs. However, we are also addressing 
other avenues, including closer cooperation with tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
to promote the development of culturally sensitive educational materials. 
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Recommendation 18 — ^We agree that parental and coniniiinity involvement is 
highly desirable. Parental involvement is already required under regulations 
for Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Recommendation 20--^loser cooperation between OE and the BIA is 
needed. Toward this end the two agencies tire now engaged in regularly sched- 
uled meetings covering major program issues that i)ertain to their mutual re- 
sponsibilities ill education. The NCIO Education Subcouuuittee has recently en- 
tered into a formal advisory relationship with the Office of Education. 

Reconnnendation 36 — ^The expenditure^^ under **Trio" programs (Talent 
Search, Upward Bound and Special Services) have risen from an estimated 
$3.1 million in FY 1070 to over $4 million in FY 72. The President has re- 
quested an increase of $19.3 million for the "Trio" programs in FY 1973. 

Recommendation 37 — The concept of a waiver of the Higher Education Act's 
five year rule for eligibility is a part of the Administration's legishitive pro- 
posals for higher education. Such a provision is included in S. 659, now being 
considered by House and Senate conferees. 

Recommendation 38 — ^The Office of Education opposes all set-asides. Funds 
for BIA education programs slionld be appropriated directly to that agency, 
. Recommendation 39 — A relatively limited data base makes a deiinitive posi- 
tion on the Teacher Corps set-aside difficult to a.s.sess. A three i^ercent set-aside 
is a fairer reflection of the need of Indian children, in relation to other educa- 
tion disadvantaged children, than a set-aside of five percent. In any event, the 
Teacher Corps effort serving Indian children in both BIA and public schools 
has risen from nn estimated $769,000 in FY 1969 to an estimated §3.4 million 
in FY 1972. 

Recommendations 44 and 45 — Forward funding and full funding of Public 
Law 874 are difficult to endorse without first solving the basic inequities of the 
program. As the program operates now, much of the P.L. 874 money goes to 
Wealthy counties which in many instances profit from the Federal presence. 
These funds sliould be directed to areas of greater need. 

Recommendation 46 — Section 14 of Public Law 815 has received priority sta- 
tus in the last two fiscal years for the allocation of P.L. 815 funds. Again in 
FY 1973 it is estimated that a tliird of P.L. 815 funds will be spent for the 
purposes of section 14. 

Recommendation 47 — There are many legitimate and pressing needs in edu- 
cation. Federal resources are more limited than the problems. One of the diffi- 
cult, dacisions that has been made is that instmctional resources should claim 
a higher priority for OB funds than construction. 

Recommendation 59 — The advice ^^nd guidance of the Indian community is 
needed and welcomed. The Education Subcommittee of the NCIO has accepted 
tin role of being an advisory group to the Connnlssioner of Education. 

Recommendation 60 — We agree that the Ofl^ice of Education should work 
more closely with the BIA in connection v;ith the operation of Title -I ESBA 
programs in Federal schools. An agreement was reached in April of 1971 be- 
tween Commissioner Marl and and Connnlssioner Bruce on the mutual responsi- 
bilities of OE and BIA regarding Title I* The BIA' is now treated as a State 
for all practical purposes in the administration of Title I funds* 

14. Are you planning the annual review of BIA Title I program administra- 
tion? 

Yes. A team of four people from the Office of Education will visit the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs to review the administrative arrangements for the pro- 
gram operation of Title I during the week of May 7, 1972. In addition to 
reviewing Title I administration at the BIA level, selected local agencies 
wliich operate Title I projects will be reviewed. Local visits will include the 
Santa Rosa Boarding School, Salt River Sclipol, Gila Crossing School in Ari- 
zona, and schools in the Southern Pueblos Agency in New Mexico. 

In general, at the local level the team will be looking at such things as 
needs assessment, project development procedures, performance objectives, and 
parental involvement procedures. 

In addition to considering those items reviewed during the local visitations^ 
the BIA fnnctions to he revie\ved include planning, organizing, directing, coor- 
dinating, and controlling the overall Title I program within the BliT jurisdic- 
tion. 

After the local visitations and discussions with BIA Title I Staff, it Is the 
review team's procedure to present an oral summary of its tentative findings. 
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conclusions, and, where warranted, recommendations for improvement. Follow- 
ing the team's visit, a written report is sent, to which the BIA is requested to 
respond. 

15. To your knowledge has BIA received any complaints as a result of the 
administration or implementation of Title I program? 

No. However, the BIA receives numerous inquiries regarding interpretation 
of policy. The inquiries are handled by routine reply and not as a complaint 

16. Has BIA, .to your knowledge, publicized the complaint procedure estab- 
lished by the BIA and HE3W agreement? 

No. The BIA has not found it necessary to publish a formal procedure since 
all complaints are handled by an internal procedure set up by the Commis- 
sioner of BIA. 

17. Have you received any complaints, and, if so, what has been their dispo- 
sition? 

Yes. There were a few complaints from Indian Tribes who wanted to take 
control of the administration of Title I. However, the BIA provided a proper 
interpretation of the Title I law and regulations which clearly demonstrate 
that Title of I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act must be ad- 
ministered by a public agency. 

18. Has OE provided technical assistance to the BIA and, if so, what kind 
of assistance? 

Yes. The Division of Compensatory Education provides various means of 
technical assistance to the BIA through telephone consultations, workshops 
sponsored by the Division, personal visits to the Division by appropriate BIA 
person nel> and the annual program review for Title I operation. Technical as- 
sistance was provided by Division staff member at the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs "Conference on Handicapped Children," Albuquerque, New Mexico, Febru- 
ary 28-March5, 1971. 

19. Has the OflSce of Education audited the BIA Title I program and if so, 
what were the results of that audit ? 

No. According to the Memorandum of Understanding between the BIA and 
the Office of Education, Section V-5, the cognizant agency responsible for au- 
diting BIA Title r program will be the Department of Interior, Based on this 
agreement, the HEW Audit Agency does not audit the BIA Title I operations. 

20. In Commissioner's Marland testimony last year before the Education 
Subcommittee a strategy was outlined concerning Indian education programs. 
Could you tell the committee what progress has been made in the implementa- 
tion of that strategy? 

The strategy outlined in the Commissioner's testimony was the basis of the 
Task Force study. That study, of course, resulted in the Office of Education 
policy steps for Indian education described at length in our testimony before 
your committee and in this letter. 

.1 have tried to respond to the enclosed questions in a manner as straightfor- 
ward and detailed as possible. I liope the responses to your questions will be 
of assistance in your consideration of the subject of quality education for the 
Indian people. 
Sincerely, 

Don Davies, 
Deputy Commissioner for Renewal. 



U.S. Department of the Interioe, 

BuBEAxr OP Indian Afvaibs, 
WaMngton, June 7, i972. 

Hon. Paul Tannin, 

Senate, 
Washington^ D.O. 

Deab Senator Pannin : This is in further response to your letters of March 30 
and April 25 requesting ans\vers to questions relative to S. 2724, the "Compre- 
he^sjv^ Ipdian Education Act of 1971/* 

A response lo each of the ^questions" attached to your letter of Marclr'SO is * 
enclosed. I trust that the information provided will be of benefit to you. Your 
interest in the Bureau's Education Programs is greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 

Louis K:. Bruce, Commissioner. 

Eaclosure. 

ERLC 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Fannin to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Their Response 

Generally, what Is your present assessment of Indian education 
programs In BIA schools and public schools at this time? Vfhat 
are your expectations for the future for Indian education? 

Often these hearings dwell on problems » but I wonder if you could 
recite for the Committee some of your achievements In Indian education 
programs and what you expect for the future? 



In a study of BIA schools conducted by the Abt Associates in 1969 » the 
following was reported: "On the basis of visits to 30 of 250 BIA 
schools educating over 20 percent of the BIA student population, it can 
be concluded that most BIA schools are no better or worse than the 
average American rural and small town elementary and high schools." 

Since 1969, we believe that a number of significant improvements have 
been effected. Some of these achievements are: 

1. Much greater involvement of Indian parents has been brought about 
through the establishment of Indian advisory school boards at all BIA 
schools. Experience and special training programs have helped these 
board members contribute effectively to the shaping of Indian education 
programs. This involvement is generally a needed first step for any 
community which might want to assume full control of school operations 
under contract with the Bureau; , 

2. The rapid expansion of the Higher Education Assistance program is 
itself a significant developaient and a reflection of improved programs 
at the elementary and secondary levels. In Fiscal Year 1969, 3,432 
Indian students received grants to enable them to attend college; in 
Fiscal Year 1972 the number assisted wiil be about 10,500 and more than 
14,000 eligible applicants are expected to request assistance in 
Fiscal Year 1973. 

3. Special programs in higher education provide opportunities for 
Indians to receive law educations and to do post-graduate work in 
education administration. 

4. In 1969 the first kindergartens were opened at BIA schoolft. There 
were 34 of them that year and 137 in Fiscal Year 1972. This program 
has helped the children in reading readiness and adjustment to school 
programs. 
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5« Other developments are: 

The number o£ Navajo students attending boarding schools off the 
reservation has been reduced from 2,568 In 1968-69 to 1,305 In 1971-72. 
The completion of Gray Hills High School this year Is expected to further 
reduce this number. Similarly, the number of Alaskan students attending 
schools In the "lower 48" has been reduced from 1,097 to 447 In the same 
time span. In both Instances, these reductions have been accomplished 
despite overall Increases In school attendance. 

The opening of the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute, 
Albuquerque, tHey Mexico. 

The achievement of Junior College status for the Haskell Indian 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 

The Initiation of bilingual education programs In Alaska and the 
Aberdeen and Navajo areas. 

The development of many special education programs for handicapped 
or exceptional children. 

The expansion of summer programs from 10,709 children participating 
In 1969 to 37,873 In 1971. 

The vastly Increased use of Indian cultural materials In school 
programs and culturally oriented curriculum changes. 

The development of career development programs for Indian teacher 
4ldes — some of which enable the aide to earn a college degree. 

Increased use of modern educational method's — individualized 
instruction, flexible scheduling, differentiated staffing, etc. 



Looking to the future, we believe that, given adequate funding and 
emplo3rment ceilings, the prognosis for Indian education in the BIA 
schools is good. There is a tremendous task yet to be done, but progress 
has been made. The Increased number of Indians now attending college 
brings the hope that there will be more Indi:^ teachers and education 
administrators. Increased participation of Indian parents in school 
operations is another very hopeful sign, since home-school cooperation 
is so sssential to successful education programs. 
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It has been indicated that the BIA works closely with other Federal 
agencies, particularly the Office of 'Education, in the planning and 
operation of Indian education programs. 

Could you answer the following questions concerning BIA's working 
relationship with other Federal agencies? 

First, could you specify the agencies with which you have a working 
relationship? 

Second, could you explain, to the Committee, the exact nature of your 
working relationship? Is it a formal mandated relationship 
or is it more informal? 

The principal Federal Agencies with which the BIA education office has 
working relationships are the Office of Education (HEW) , Indian Health 
Service, Office of Economic Opportunity and the Department of Agriculture. 

For the most part, these relationships are informal. Memoranda of 
Agreement have been signed with the Office of Education for ESEA Title 
programs, with OE and OEO for joint support of the Indian Lawyers' 
Program, and with the Department of Agriculture for the school lunch 
program. A meeting ot* Bureau education leaders with Indian Health 
Service representatives was held in Albuquerque in March to discuss 
cooperative procedures for improving health education programs in the 



The ESEA Title programs have been extremely valuable in helping us to 
develop and implement innovative education approaches, including the 
bilingual programs, remedial reading, special math programs, life- 
experience trips for children, and special education for those with 
learning difficulties. 

The Indian Lawyers' program, supported jointly by BIA, OE and OEO is 
another accomplishment of note. And the af,-'eement with the Department 
of Agriculture to provide lunches for Indian children at JOM schools 
releases those JOM funds for other programs for the children. 



schools . 
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Do we have a problem In the delivery of adequate Indian education 
programs andj If so, could explain the dimensions of the problem? 



There Is a serious problem In the delivery of adequate Indian education 
programs because adequate education programs for Indian children must 
be quite superior to programs for most non-Indian children in order to 
be equal. 

A study of Indian education, made by the Abt Associates, Inc., in 1969, 
Includes a commentary on this subject: "Research has shown that out- 
of-school learning In the horuu and among peers, contributes a major 
component of children's education. In this respect, BIA schools do not now 
have it in their power to offer the out~of -school educational advantages 
enjoyed by two-thirds of the non-Indian students whose families are 
not impoverished. Indian homes where an Indian language is spoken obviously 
do not reinforce the English language learning of Che schools. For board- 
ing school students, the dormitories do not offer the same environmental 
enrichment of most homes. Thus to achieve equality of educational proc- 
esses, once again the BIA school process must be much better than average, 
to compensate for the much less than average out -of -school educational 
factors operating during the school years.'' 

This same concept was expressed at a recent meeting of BIA special 
education teachers when it was said that all BIA education programs 
should be considered special education programs. 

The kind of compensatory or superior education programs needed in Indian 
schools to equalize educational achievement requires more and better 
teachers and more and better guidance-dormitory personnel, The BIA has 
not had the funds or the employment celling for this improved staffing. 
In addition, the requirements of the Civil Service Commission are some- 
times a hindrance in both recruiting and retaining quality personnel. 

Could you describe for the Committee the process which you use to 
consult with the Indian community concerning the content and managemeint 
of Indian education programs? 



On the national level, the Director of Education Programs and members 
of his staff meets regularly with the National Indian Education Advisory 
Committee to discuss policy., plans and programs e Sub-committees and 
individuals from the Committee also work with the Director on particular 
tasks or projects. 

On the local school level, Indian advisory school boards meet regularly 
with the school officials to provide the voice of the local commun/.ty 
in the operation of the schools. Agency and Area boards aljo function 
at the Intermediate levels. 

In addition to these sys teraati-zed processes, staff officials often 
are advised or consult with tribal leaders and leaders of other Indian 
organizations. 
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On Noveniber 3j 19^9 j the Special Senate Subcommittee on Indian 
Education filed its final report entitled: Indian Education: A 
National Tragedy — A National Challenge . This report contained some 
60 recommendations concerning Indian education programs and management 
efforts. Could you tell me whether or not the BIA has responded to 
these recommendations andj if so, what were your conclusions. 

Do you have any statement concerning those recommendations for the 
record? I think we should have your official response to the Report. 



!rhe Bureau agrees generally with most of the recommendations of the 
Senate Subcommittee report, which suggest various approaches and steps 
toward improving Indian education. Many of the recommendations -- 
bilingual education, development of culturally relevant materials, 
»*xpansion of highei- education assistance programs, Indian parent 
participation in the schools, and others — are already being imple- 
mented within the constraints of funding and employment ceilings. 

Comments on some of the recommendations (recommendation nvmiber in 
parenthesis) follow: 

(7) Multiple-Yeax or ad- funding is desired rather than the 
single-yeai» funding now use^. ^sri.use the complexity of operating a 
large, diversified, .and widely dispersed school system requires 
that specific fundJjag be assured in advance, 

The present appropriation process represents a major deterrent to the 
effective planning and operation in Indian education. Opening of schools 
is planned each year, and in many cases actually opened, without final 
funding status having been established. Since in excess of 70 percent 
of the school's op-rating budget goes for personal services, thero is 
considerable uncertainty about staffing patterns aad staffing levels 
;.'hen schools open and for' Quite some time thereafter.- Advance funding 
would assure the Bureau a more competitive position in secxiring adequate 
and qualified teachers, since commitments or offers could he made at 
time of recruitment when applicants are available, well in advajace of 
the beginning of the school year. !I?his should occur at least, six to 
nine months prior to the opening of school 

(15) Legislation has been introduced, vhich we support, for the 
creation of an additional Assistant Secretary of Interior. He would be 
given responsibility for. Indian and Territorial Affairs. 

{16) The present National Indian Education Advisory Committee is four 
years old. It consists of I6 meEbexs (six current vacancies) 
appointed by the Commissioner. It has proven to be of great value in 
determining program policy, conducting-worlcshops, and providing a 
valuable liaison with tribaJl groups. The membership of this group has 
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proven to be highly responsible and responsive without any evidence 
of proprietary Interest or other expression of personal Interest which 
might diminish their substantive ef f ectlveness • A National Indian 
board should be cloaked with the authority to establish national 
standards and goals. The Bureau recommends that In the Interests of * 
continuity and overall competency most members of the present Advisory 
Committee be appointed to the new National Board. 

(17) Advisory boards In the 200 Bureau schools have already been 
established with an Increase In community Involvement being the 
result. These boards have become Increasingly more Involved and * 
effective. 

(20) The Committee recommendation understates the amount of cooperation 
and coordination existing between Departments at the program level. 
Staffs of both Departments constantly work together on the various 
titles of Public Law 89-10. However, In January 1968 the Secretary of 
the Interior requested the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to provide technical staff assistance In support of the undermanned 
BIA education staff. This was never provided. Additional policy level 
communication between Departments would strengthen overall program 
thrust and Improve continuity, etc. However, BIA Education staff Is 
too small to do justice to the staff work upon which such an under- 
taking would depend for Its success. 

Omnibus legislation to transfer the Indian support programs from HEW 
to Interior would reduce the need for Interdepartmental programing 
and Increase Interior's flexibility and overall effectiveness. 

The Bureau Education Office maintains close and coopei.:itlve 
professional relationships not .only with HEW and NCIO, but with Labor, 
Commerce, NIH, and HUD In order to promote coordination of programs. 

The Bureau agrees with this recomm'^ndatlon ana would amend It 
i-: ^lude other BIA elementary residential schools. The Bureau has 
>>:iV<id toward Implementation of this i.*ecommendatlon. Studies have 
>p it made of the feasibility of making substantial reductions In 
» ollments of young students In residential schools by construction 
oi' all-weather roads on the Navajo. 

The Bureau notes the Subcomlttce^s- further recommendation that an 
Investigation be conducted "to determine how the school environment 
and practices can be substantially Improved." The Bureau believes 
another study at this point would be redundant. Rather, Implementation 
of the recommendations for adding qualified Pupil Personnel staff 
during the transition would not only serve to piOciuce continuing 
Information on the situation, but provide the supportive services 
necessary to achieve desired Improvements as well. 
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(23) The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not endorse this recommendation. 
"Therapeutic treatment centers" implies a medical model for the 
amelioration of learning problems. The Bureau does not believe that 
all available educational resources have been attempted and used to 
assist residential school students. 

The Bureau seeks the level of funding to enable it to exhaust all 
educationally sound remedial practices before turning to residential 
treatment centers. This does not suggest a policy that would exclude 
therapeutic intervention by psychologists, paychiatrists, and like 
specialists} they would constitute an integral part of the team that 
would address itself to the individual needs of a given student. In 
addition, such specialists would contribute their insights concerning 
student needs in general and the improvement of the total milieu of 
the school « 

(24) Wituin five, years there should be no need to send Alaskans to 
the "Lower 48" unless they prefer to be educated outside of Alaska. 
The Buteau of Indian Affairs supports the concept that Indian youth 
who must attend residential schools do so in a school near their 
home . 

As more educational opportunities are made available in the State of 
Alaska, fewer Alaskan children will be attending schools in the "Lower 
A8" States. The foster boarding program in Anchorage, Alaska, has 
decreased the number of Alaskan children in Chemawa, Oregon, and 
Chilo^co, Oklahoma. This decrease in Alaskan childret, will make it 
possible for more Northwest children to attend Chemawa as opposed to 
the MidwesteLiU schools. 

The Pureau^s construction programing has requested more reservation 
schools which, when constructed, will decrease the necessity for 
Indian youth to attend residential schools far dibtant from their 
hbtaes. The rapidity of this program will be determined by the 
approval of construction funding by the Congress .*f the United States. 

(25) Th£ Bureau agrees that* the guidance and counseling program in 
filA residential schools nhould be substantially expanded and improved. 
While 100 percent of the Bureau's guidance counselors, guidance 
specialists, and guidance supervisors meet the minimal Civil Service 

'^requirements for guidance staff, only 27 percent meet the State school 
couTfselor certification standards. 

a 

Professional guidance personnel should be available throughout the 
regular school day, evenings, and vaekends. 

Within the framework of Pupil Personnel Services, other professional 
and supportive specialized personnel should be available, such as 
school social workers, psychologists, special education, and student 
activities and recreation staff. 
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(27) The Bureau supports this recommpndPxtion, During this fiscal year, 
over $15 Hiillion in higher education grants are being expended to assist 
same 10,500 Indian students in post-high school programs. At present, 
the Bureau is unable to adequately provide stipends for student depend- 
ents. The Bureau does support graduate students. Undergraduate 
studei'-its, however, are given priorities. 

(29) While it is the Bureau's policy to fund the student so that he 
may attend the school of his choice, the Bureau has funded a small 
number of schools in order to encourage institutions of higher learning 
to develop programs designed to meet +.he special concerns of Indian 
college students. At the present, the Bureau's funding level does not 
permit more than a very small number of such programs to be funded. 

(36) The Bureau^ s higher education office maintains a liaison relation- 
ship with colleges enrolling large numbers of Indians, other, scholarship 
associations. Office of Education (DHEW), Iiidian organizations, private 
scholarship associations, foundations, and 7flany other related Bureau, 
Govearnment, and State agencies. Pertinent ixiformation about scholaruhip 
opportunities is passed down to Area, Agency, and community levels 
t' rough announcements, newsletter releases, and communications directly 
from the sources. The Bureau publicizes information about these 
opportunities in its publica?;ion, "Scholarships for American Indian 
Youth," which is revised periodically. The scholarship pamphlet has 
the largest circulation of any publication in the Bureau. There are 
presently 15,000 copies in print and over 10,000 have been distributed 
to counselors, teachers, centers, and ±n many cases to indivi'fual 
students . 

Each Area Scholarship Officer carries on an extensive public relations 
program to assure that all Indian students within their Areas are 
infoj^ried' of sc;.<;-iarship opportunities . 

(3^) The BIA supports the community college concept. The Bureau 
itself operates two inetitutions of higher learJxLng; namely Haskell 
Indian Jlinior College and Southwestern Indian Bolytechnic Institute. 
In addition, the Bureau provides technical support and limited fiscal 
support to non-Bureau inetitutions, such as Navajo Community College 
and the Sioux College Centers on the Rosebud .and Hne Rl^ge Reservations. 
Additional post"high school programs on or near reservations would only 
encourage a greater number of Indian students to continue their education. 

(36) The Bur-^au concurs in this recommendation. 

Present fundl^ig levels enable the Bureau to participate in only a few 
cooperative college orientation programs. Additional funds would 
provide an opportunity to reach a greater number of students who need 
to participate in such progi-ams as Upward Bound, Talent Search, and 
Special Services Programs. — ' 
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(1+0) The Bureau concurs with this reconmendation. A recent (September 
l?7l) Bureau reorganization has transferred the Adult Education conrpo- 
nent to the Office of Education Programs, This transfer should serve 
to meld all education components within a logical continuum for optimum 
services. 

(Ifl) In the past, the BIA has supported the efforts of the Rough Rock 
£?chool and expects to continue its support in the future. It is the 
Bureau' s desire that other demonstration schools be instituted , pro"Cit- 
ing from the successes of Rough Rock and extending the impact of these 
model schools Bureauwide. 

{k6)y (Ify) }-Jany public school districts with substantial Indian 
enrollments are in desperate need of construction funds for new school 
facilities which they cannot provide from their own tax bases. Federal 
assistance is required to enable these districts to meet the needs. 

(^2) Close ties do exist with at, least two dozen institutions of higher 
education through direct and indirect contact as well as mutual pro- 
fessional interface* Increased funding would make it possible to 
improve the impact of the talents of these institutions upon Indian 
education in such areas as: research, curriculjuai development, staff 
training, and Ivjadership development. 

(^9) The Bureau feels that progressive steps have been taken to assure 
better accofuntability and evaluation although much remains to be done. 
States and local school districts are encouraged to provide evaluating 
services on a periodic basis to that a more careful assessment can be 
ma^e of a school's program and its relation to funds expended in behalf 
of Indian children. 

The matter of accountability and compliance is a critical aspect of 
JOM State programs. Bie Bureau has taken a l<mg look at this aspect 
with a view toward strengthening support services to insure optimum 
services for the dollar spent. 

The Bui^eau is presently revising the JOM guidell?"'^s in orier to insure 
greater p.^>rental involvement and decision-making ja the eclucational 
process. 

(50) Kew contractr with States are including clauses supporting the 
establishment of local Indian advisory committees to work with local 
public school superintendents in determining JOM. program' needs. It 
is also possible to contrewit with tribal groups rather than State 
agencies for the administration of local JOM funds. i3y contracting 
directly with Indian groups, grassroots involvement becomes more 
effective. Three tribal groups current^ administer State JOM programs o 

(.■57) The authority under JOM is broad, but if strengthened account- 
ability is to be a Federal function, there should be legislation on 
this point to clarify Federt^l/State relations in this sensitive area. 
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As I understand it the basic administration for Indian education has 
been transfered to your Albuquerque office. Could you tell me that 
relftionship between BIA schools, the Albuquerque office, and the 
BXA In Washington? 



Basic administration for Indian education has not been transferred 
to Albuquerque. 

Some units of the Central Office of Education Programs are located 
in Albuquerque, but the Director of Education Programs and the bas.\c 
administration remain irx Washington. The units in Albuquerque are 
situated there, closer to the Indian schools, because their functions 
are generally oriented toward pro^dsion of \.?<:hnical assistance to 
the Area offices and the schools. These uniLs report to ^ Field 
Services Administrator, who, ii. turn, reports to the Director of 
Education Programs in Washington. 

The relationship between the Central Office of Education Programs 
and the schools is somewhat complicated. The line authority for the 
operation of the schools goes from the Commissioner Co the Area Director 
to Ageiicy and school super in tendants — with the Office of Education 
Programs in a staff position. The Director of Education Programs, 
however, is conside.^d responsible for advising the Commissioner 
concerning the ovet- 1 direction of the schools and he does control 
the budget allocati^«%3 to the Areas for education programs. 

Public Schools 

The assessment of Indian education programs In public schools Is more 
difficult for us to make. There Is undoubtedly great variety In the 
quality of programs. The requirement that schools receiving JOM 
assistance must have a local Indian education committee Involved In 
the planning, developing* and monitoring of the JOM programs has not 
only improved the special programs for Indlvi ^ students, but has 
generally brought about greater particlpatloti by Indians In the overall 
school programs. We know of about Bf^ schools or school districts 
which now have predomJaantly Indian school boards. 

One of the major problems now facing many public school districts 
with substantial Indian enrollments is school construction. Some of 
these districts simply do not have the tax base to provide needed 
new facilities. The funding of p.L. 815 has been Inadequate to meet 
this need. 
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Program Assessments: Contract Schools. 

I know that the BIA Is attempting to encourage local control of BIA 
schools, but I hav.«. some serious reservations concerning the actual 
implementation of such programs. Let me as you a few questions: 

I. Under your con^ract school program your objective is the esfabl ishment 
of local control, but aren't such schools sVi I t subject to BIA regu- 
lations which^ in fact, reduces the scopo of a local Indian school 
board to determine Its own programs and regulations? 



The priiTvjry objective of a negotiated contract between the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and a local Indian group serves to focus on community 
operation of a new or current school program. Under fhe terms of the 
contract— which is drawn subject to Federal Procurement Regulations- 
certain restrict- ions are inherent, as is fhe case with any government 
contract. The local Indian group, whether it be the Tribal Counci I or 
Its school board, sets its own program goals and objectives based on 
its assessment of student needs- Certain minimum educational 
provisions are included to insure professional services fo the 
students. Existing contract terms, to ot r knowledge, have not 
inhibited the active involvement and participation of Indian parents 
and students iri operating their school program- 



2. More spec i f ica f (y, why is it necessary to require a two-thirds 

majority to approve a referendum for establishing a contract school? 



IMs provision appeared in early working-drafts of the propofsod 
Bureau manual release, 20 BlAM 6, Education Services Through Indian 
Organization. —The final draft requires three major conditions: 

(a) a full Tribal Council resolution in support of the contract opVion; 

(b) an elected school board; and ^c) a parental referendum on the 
negotiated document prior to signature. The referendum requires a 
simple majority for passage. 
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3. Why do you feel It necessary to impose so many reporting requirements? 
Can't you develop a system which won't prove burdensome to 
administrators? 



Contract schools^ under the proposed 20 BIAM 6, are required to submit 
quarterly reports to the Bureau Contracts Officer. These reports 
require Information on pupil enrollment ano attendance, progress toward 
achieving school goals and objectives, staff development, and enhance- 
ment of school-comnuni ty relations.' These reports are not considered 
burdensome^ nor are they unrealistic for* a. contractual operation. 



4. To establish a contract school you require that the contracting party 
meet certain specified guidelines. Don't you think that you should 
have to meet certain deadlines yourself so that there is enough time 
to allow the contract school to plan and prepare for the next school 
year? 



Funding allocations for contractual school operation's are part of the 
total Bureau appropriation. Hence, only tentative allocations can be 
made available to the schools for planning purposes. These amounts 
are, of course, subject to the appropriation of funds and negotiations 
This year has shown some improvement in the scheduling of negotiation 
sessions for schoofs. 



. 5. . Does a contract school report to your new Albuquerque office or the 
Washington Office or both? 



A contract school program reports to the designated Contract Officer 
or his designated representative. The Contract Officer may be at the 
Washington or Area Office level. His representative usually Is located 
at the Area or Agency Office level. 



/ 
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Program Assessment: Teachers 

I am deeply Interested ii the quality of teaching personnel in the BIA 
schools. Couid you answer follw/ing questions: 

1. Generally, what is your present assessment of the teaching personnel in 
BIA schools? 



The most recent study of Indian education {Robert J. Havighurst, 
University of Chicago) documented evidence of the teaching personnel 
in BIA schools. The study covers file attitudes of Indian students and 
parents toward their teachers as well as the attitudes of the teachers 
themselves ta*vard their Indian students and their schools. According 
to the Havighurst report, when asi^ ed, "how well does your teacher do 
his job?" the students gave rather favorable answers. Forty-one percent 
were si loht I v posi M ve. saying such things as "most of them are ^11 
right." Forty-four percent were definitely more favorable making such 
comments as "most of them are pretty good." 

A survey of parental altitudes towarUi teachers reflects similar 
feelings: '*JVhen asl<ed their opinion of the teacher^s performance 
(e.g., "Howweil is the teacher doingV"! Tnirty eight percent of the 
parents were sMghtfy positive and 49% were definitely favorable.*' 

Since a prime factor in good teaching is a positive attitude toward 
one's students^ the positive attJtude expres^^ed by the majority of 
teachers interviewed by the study is pertinent. According to 
Havighurst, despite the popularly-held idea that teachers of Indian 
children a-e prejudiced against them, "most teachers see their Indian 
students as having special problems in school due to their socio- 
economic and cultural circumstances, but few fee! that these students 
cannot learn and most appear to I ike their Indian pupUs." In response 
to a question about the attitude of teachers toward their job, the 
majority of ratings were favorable or very favorable, and definftety 
more favorable than ratings given by Chicago public school teachers in 
1964 when answering the same question. 

It should also be noted that although the Havighurst study Included a 
sample from Public day schools, BIA Day schools, BlA Boarding Schools, 
and Mission schools, the positive attitudeis not only valid for BIA 
schools, but shows that the most positive evaluations come from some 
of the more isolated Bureau schooJs, whereas the most negative comments 
about both schools and teachers ca.ie from the more acculturated public 
junior and senior high school students. 
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What is the level of educational attainment of BIA teachers? 



According to the most recent study of the characteristics of the 
Bureau*s teaching staff, conducted by the BIA's Office of Research and 
Evaluation^ more than 92% held the baccalaureate or a higher degree. 
Twenty percent had attained the masters degree and only 7.356 were 
without degrees. Many in this larst category were "spouse" teachers in 
very .isolated communities or vocational Instructors who were journeymen 
in their respective crafts, 83,2% of the teachers held teaching 
cert f f icates. Over 55% of the teachers had taught 10 years or less. 
The modal Interval was 2-5 years (28.7%U Only 8.2% were in their 
first year and almost 18% had taught for more than twenty years. 



What is the rate of turnover for BIA teachers? 



The BIA's most recent study indicates an annual turnover rate to be 
in the rango of 23% to 25%» According to 1 ne Office of Research of 
the National Education Association, this compares to an average of 
18.9% in public schools across the country. This includes turnover 
from res i gnat ion, "etirement, deal^h, promotion, disirussal and transfer 
within the system, , 



What programs has the BIA developed to ifsure continuity in teaching 
personntrl in BIA schools? 



Competitive salary sceies, a generous education arid annual leave 
policy, and an excellent retirem<tnt plan are considered by the Bureau 
to help offset the disadvantages of isolation, language problems^ and 
other Inherent difficulties in working on reservation schools. In 
addition, the Bureau funds training for over 300 paraprof esslona I s 
which will enable them to advance from their present positions to 
professional .status. Their salaries, tuition and other fees are paid 
by the Bureau during summer sessions (evening courses are pursued 
during t" > school year). Approximately 100 paraprofesslonals from 
BtA schj!? s arid 200 paraprofesslonals (under Johnson-0^•Aal ley funding) 
in publix; schools are taking advantage of this kind of training at the 
present time. It Is felt that this kind of program should help to 
provide a continuity in Indian education in both Federal and public 
schools. 
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5. Has the BIA worked vith colleges and universities to develop a 
curriculum for teachers who are interested in teaching Indians? 



The major portion of the Bureau* s Higher Education allocation is 
used to fund Indian students. A small amount of the Higher Educa- 
tion fund is, however, used to fund a number of imiversities and 
colleges -who are developing programs designed for individuals 
interested in teaching Indians. Ihe Bureau currently funds small 
experimental programs at Arizona State University, Port Lewis 
College, the University of Georgia, and the Universities of North 
and South Dakota, The programs of these schools have a cultural 
orientation and include courses which provide background in Indian 
languages, history, ESL and teaching methodology in general. NAU 
has a course in conversational Navajo. Although not one of the 
Bureau's programs, it should be mentioned here that the University 
of Arizona at Tempe offers a degree in Indian Education. The BIA 
has followed the development of this program with great Interest. 

6. Has the BlA given any cox?sideration to changijag Civil Service 
Regulations governing teffcher employment and tenure? 



The question of a change in Civil Service stattis for its teachers 
is being closely examined by the Bureau, however, no resolutior, 
has been reached at this time. 



Could you explain to the Commtttee the role of the National Indian 
Education Advisory Committee? What has It accomplished? and what changes 
in program or administration have occured because oi^Ws recommendations? 



In I967j then Commissioner Bennett appointed a 16 man cofflmittee 
representative of all major geographic areas in the country to consult 
with and advise him and the Director of Educat}on Programs on all aspects 
of the Bureau's education program. Every attempt has been made to Involve 
the Committee in every major educational program development. The 
attached pamphlet out l ines ^some of the activities of the Committee including 
two nationwide workshops on school board training, presentations before 
budget committees, participation In th© development of the Bureau's early 
childhood education program, etc. They have also performed a number of 
program reviews at a variety of Bureau-operated schools at the request of 
the BIA or concerned Indian parents. 
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Indian Participation in Program Plaiining at Federal Level. 



In the testimony before the Education Subcommittee last year, it was 
indicated that the National Indian Education Advisory Committee played 
an important role in budget preparation. Could you outline the 
Committee's role and what it contributed in developing the budget. 



For the past couple of years, members of the national Indian Education 
Advisory Committee, Subcommittee on Budget and Legislation, have 
testified on behalf of the Bureau's budget before the Department and 
the Office of Management and Budget. For the past k years education 
budget material has been a regular part of the agenda for each of the 
quarterly meetings of this committee. This presentation has been for 
purposes of informing the committee and for obtaining their input. On 
at least one occasion during this period of time the committee actually 
had a specially called g-day meeting to deal specifically with the 
Bureau's education budget presentation. Members have contributed 
information on certain Area needs and suggested priorities in keeping 
with the views of Indiar, people. 



Has your agency had any contact with the WCIO Subcommittee on "Endian 
Education? v , 

Both agencies' activities concerning Indian education necessitates a 
continuous relationship between the two agencies. In addition, the 
charges and activities of the KCIO Special Education Subcommittee 
parallels \nd at times duplicates the activ?'-'-,ies of the Bureau's own 
National T.idian Education Advisory Committee requiring coordinating 
efforts between the three groups. Joint meetings have been held and 
will continue to be held when needed. 
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Department letter of position on S. 2J2h . 



It is clear that two basic objections arise over S. . One is that 

if enacted, S. 212U would cause a "serious fragmentation of responsi- 
bility for Indian affairs," and is "squarely opposed by the Indians." 



1. Could you explain to the Committee hov S. 2721^ would "fragment 
responsibility for Indian education"? 

The Departmental letter relative to S. 2721; states that "the transfer 
of education programs to the National Board would cause a serious 
fragmentation of the responsibility for Indian affairs ." The National 
Board of Regents for Indian Education is the major restructing tool for 
S. 2'J2h. It would assume direction and control of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools, and would be an autonomous entity outside of the 
Bureau structure. To remove education from the Bureau is to move a 
major activity out of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, thus "fragmenting" 
the Bureau's traditional functions (Education, Welfare Services, 
Resources Management and Construction). In addition, Indian people 
would have yet another agency to look to for service. 



2. Can you provide the Coiranittee with any statements which would 
provide support for the contention that S. 272I4 is "squarely opposed by 
the Indians?" The Departmental letter states that " the transfer of 
education prograJis to the National Board would cause a serious fragmen- 
tation of responsibility for Indian affairs and is squarely opposed by 
the Indians." As evidenced by the testimony given on 31272^*, H.R. 8937 j 
S« li^Ol, and Amendment No, 6 to S. 659 > Indian leaders are not opposed to 
these bills in their entirety but wer^,' however, opposed to,. the idea of 
transferring educational functions out of BIA. During these hearings 
Indian leaders verbalized their belief that the BIA embodies the 
fiduciary responsibility and obligation of the United States for Indian 
people, and that the dismantling aihd removal- ■6.f.;,"the Bureau's traditional 
functions would dilute that trust responsibility. The primary difficulty 
with S. 2721* for many Indian leaders who testified centered on Title I — 
not so much with the concept of a National Board of Regents but with 
the idea o£^ transferring education completely out of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs." ■ ■ . 
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BIA School Construction Needs. 



1. At this time, could you tell me the extent of your needs for 
additional facilities in EIA schools? 

BIA school construction needs are acute. Present BIA school construction 
needs total approximately $i*91 ,35^ ,000. The attachment entitled "BIA 
School Construction Needs" provides not only an orea-by-area breakdown 
but demonstrates the need for additional construction funds. 



2. Is the BIA making any effort to lend its support, as an Indian 
advocate, to acquire the necessary funds for needed construction 
projects in BIA schools and those public schools serving a large number 
of Indian children? If not, don't you think that as the major agency 
representing Indian interests in education that you should be willing to 
mobilize your resources on behalf of this critical need? 

Yes. The BIA makes every effort to lend its support to acquire the 
necessary funds for needed construction projects in BIA schools and 
those public schools serving a large number of Indian children. The 
BIA is aware of the large increase in the number of Indian students in 
school today, The Bureau is also aware of the low level of funding 
under P.L. 81-&15 , and how this factor has affected many school districts. 
The BIA is in sympathy with the public school districts' search for 
financial aid to meet the needs of educating not only the Indian children 
attending public schools but other children as well. 

In the past, funds have been added^to the Bureau's appropriations by 
Congressional action to meet the construction needs of a few individually 
specified public school districts with large Indian enrollments. Due to 
the current financial crisis in education, km. more public school 
districts are requesting financial asp.istance ^or construction through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Bureau w?""', \tinue to assist public 
school districts in this manner. This appror.'. -.owever, is only a 
stopgap measure to a serious problem. The, nc ^or assistance for 
public school construction is acute, requiring -oth long long-range and 
immediate solutions. Obviously the long-range solution is to find some 
equitable vehicle for providing Federal assistance to needy public school 
districts with large numbers of Indian school children. This can be 
done by improving the presently HEW-administered Act , Public Law 81-815, 
as a vehicle for providing Federal funding for public school construction. 
Many of the problems inherent in P.L. 81-815 and the constant under- 
funding of this act would be solved in districts with high concentration 
of Indian students if P.L. 81-815 were developed in such a way tnab would 
commend the general acceptance of both the Congress ana lue Executive 
Branch. The Bureau would (and has done so in the past) support efforts 
to Increase P.L. 8l-8l5 appropriations. 
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BIA SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 

PROJECT 

PROTECT LOCATION PR OJECT DESCRIPTION COST 

Aberdeen Area 



Wanblee, S.D. 


500 Pupil K-12 Day Sch. , 25 Qtrs. 


^6,160,000 


Pine Ridge, S.D. 


J.P.ScE Facility 


1, 


,840, 


,000 


Fort Totten, N, D. 


450 Pupil Day H.S. , 34 Qtrs. 


4, 


,370, 


,000 


Fort Thompson, S . D. 


J.P.&E Facility 


1, 


,840, 


000 


Lower Brule, S. D. 


J.P.&E FaciHty 


1, 


,840, 


000 


Pine Ridge, S.D. 


800 Pupil Elem. Day Sch. 


8, 


,000, 


000 


Pine Ridge, S.D. 


800 Pupil H.S. , Dorms for 400, 










12 Qtrs. 


8, 


710, 


000 


Ft. Yates, N.D. 


800 Pupil Elem. Bdg. Sch. , 13 Qtrs. 


12, 


,300, 


000 


Ft. Thompson, S.D. 


Elem. Expan. , H.S. (250 Pupils) 


• 3, 


320, 


000 


Lower Brule^ S.D. 


260 Pupil K-12, Day Sch. , 16 Qtrs. 


2, 


360, 


000 


Cheirry Creek, S.D. 


100 Pupil K-B, Day Sch. , 2 Qtrs. 


1, 


230, 


000 


Red Scaffold, S.D. 


80 Pupil K-8, Day Sch. , 2 Qtrs. 


1, 


140, 


000 


Bridger, S.D. 


40 Pupil K-8, Day Sch. , 2 Qtrs. 




775, 


000 


Bismarck, N.D. 










(United Tribes) 


20 Solo Parent Apts. 




930, 


000 


Little Eagle, N.D. 


180 Pupils, K-8, Day Sch. , 24 Qtrs. 


2, 


690, 


000 


Sisseton, S.D« 


Stu. Resident Ctrs. , 8 Cottages 


1, 


020, 


000 



Albuquerque Area 



S.I. P. I. (Complete Ph. II) 


Dorms for 250, Trades, Swimming, 










Pool, etc. 




,110, 


,000 


Acomita, N.M. 


650 Pupil Elem. Day Sch. 




,460, 


,000 


Ramah, Navajo, N.M. 


Agency Complex, Warehouse, etc. 


3, 


,320, 


,000 


Ramah, Navajo, N.M. 


580 Pupil Sch. , Dorm for 400, 










77 Qtrs. 


11, 


,100, 


000 


San FeHpe, N.M. 


580 Pupil K-8 Day Sch. 


4, 


,62C, 


000 


Albuq. Indian School, N.M. 


Kitch- Dining Bldg. for 600 




750, 


000 


Santa Clara Day Sch., N.M. 


150 Pupil Day School 


1, 


,430, 


.000 


Mescalero, N.M. 


Student Resident Ctr. & Kit. Din. 


3, 


,230, 


000 


Ignacio Dorm^ Colo. 


150 Pupil Boys Dorm. 


1,400, 


000 


Ignacio, Colo. 


Agency Warehouse & Strg. Yard 




380, 


000 


Ignacio, Colo. 


Replace Deomestic Waterline 




130, 


000 


Ignacio^ Colo. 


Fire Detection Tower , 




125, 


000 


Ignacio, Colo. 


Dorm Had'n 




360, 


000 


San Juan Day School, N.M. 


100 Pupil K-6 Day Sch. 


1, 


100, 


000 


Isleta Sch. & Off., N.M. 


400 Pupil Day Sch. & Offices 


3, 


130, 


000 


Jcmez, N.M. 


300 Fupil Day Sch. & P.M. Shop 


2, 


960, 


000 


Zia, N.M. 


225 Pupil Day Sch. 


2. 


690, 


000 



ERIC 
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PROJECT 

PROTECT LOCATION PROTECT DESCRIPTION cbsT 

Albuquerque Area Con*t. 



Taos, N.M. 


250 Pupil K-9 Day Sch. 


3,220,000 


Taos, N.M. 


P.E. Shower Rm for 230 Pupils 


60,000 


San Ildefon so , N.M. 


55 Pupil K-6 Day Sch. 


1,080,000 


Tesuqu.e, N.M. 


30 Pupil Day School 


675,000 


Jicarilla, N.M. 


Rehab. Center 


635,000 


Jicarilla, N.M. 


Standby Generator Plant 


45,000 


Jicarilla, N.M. 


Shop fie Warehouse for Forestry 


185,000 


Zuni, *T.M. ' 


Multi-Purpose, for Community 


1,430,000 


Mescalero, N.M. 


Foster Home Dorm. 


165,000 


Mescalero, Carrizo Cutu 


Fire Guard Station, 1 Qtrs. 


70,000 


Mescalero, N.M. 


13Qtrs. 


610,000 


Ignacio, Colo. 


250 Pupil Kitchen-Dining 


330,000 


Mescalero, Silver Canyon 


Fire Guard Station fie Qtrs.. 


70 J 000 


Mescalero, Ruidoso Canyon 


Fire Guard Station fie Qtrs. 


70 , 000 


Mescalero, Apache 


Warehouse fie Shop w/Equip't Strg. 


540,000 


ivLescaiexv/, i\ ,ivi , 


Add'n. to Agency Office 


Ann nnn 
uuu 


Mescalero, White Tail 


Fire Guard Station fie Qtrs. 


70,000 


Mescalero, White Tail 


Storage Bldg. 


20,000 


Mescalerr-, N .M . 


Adult Correctional Center 


1,110,000 


Albuquerque Indian School 


12 Crs. , Offices, 3 Shops 


1,220,000 


Southern Pueblos , N.M. 


Office Bldg. 


1,250,000 


Albuquerque Indian School 


Gym for 1,000 


2,070, 000 


Albuquerque Indian School 


Dorm for 250 


2,090,000 


Albuquerque Indian School 


Auditorium for 1, 000 


1.150,000 


ladarko Area 






Chilocco, Oklahoma 


Planning 


600,000 


Haskell, Kansas 


Dorms for 1,024, Married Hsg. , 






Remodel 


13,820, 000 


Haskell, Kansas 


Environmental Health (H . E . , 






Nursing, etc.) 


3,050,000 


Haskell, Kansas 


Remod. fie Add »n to Bldg. 50 


1,230,000 


Haskell, Kansas 


Field House 


4,560,000 


Haskell, Kansas 


Fine Arts Bldg. 


3,080,000 


Riverside, Oklahoma 


Design 


400,000 



er|c ( 
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PROJECT LOCATION 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



PROJECT 
COST 



Bniings Area 

Northern Cheyenne, Mont* 
Busby, Mont. 



250 Pupil H.S. 

Music & Indus. Arts Addition 
to El em. Sch. 



3,905,000 
940,000 



Central Office 

Inst. Amer. 

Inst. Amer. 

Inst. Amer. 

Inst* Amer. 



Ind. Arts, N,M. 200 Pupil Auditorium for Drama 3,760,000 

Ind. Arts, N.M. 240 Pupil Film Center 1,240,000 

Ind. Arts, N,M. 400 Pupil Profess '1 Resource Ctr. 430,000 

Ind. Arts, N»M. 150 Pupil Music Bldg. 1,110,000 



Juneau Area 

Alakanuk, Alaska 

Shaktoolik, Alaska 
Barrow, Alaska 

St. Michael , Alaska 

Pilot, Station, Alaska 
Kotlik, Alaska 
Mt. Village, Alaska 
Kotzebue, Alaska 
Gambell , Alaska 
Galena, Alaska 
Kwtgilllngok, Alaska 
Kalskag, Alaska 
Emmonak, Alaska 
Hooper Bay, Alaska 
Metlaktla, Alaska 
Unalakleet, Ala.'rka 
Beaver, Alaska 
Eek, Alaska 
Mt. Edgecumbe 
Mekoryuk, AlaSf-.a 
Vlrangell, Alaska 
Wainwright, Alaska 
Goodnews Bay, Alaska 
Lower Kalskag, Alaska 
Toksook Bay, Alaska 
Napasklak, Alaska 
Kipnuk, Alaska 
Chifomak, Alaska 

Klana, Alaska 



6 CR's Sch. & Facilities at New 

Village 3,350,000 

3 CR's, M"P, K-D, Storage, duplex 2,170,000 
400 Pupil H.S., 180 Pupil Dorm, 

12 qtrs. 7,420,000 

3 CR's Sch., M-P, K-D, Storage, 

duplex 1 ,900,000 

1 CR, Kit,, 1 Qtr. 480,000 

2 CR's, 1 qtr. 710,000 
Kinder., 2 CR's, Spec. Educ. 730,000 
H.S. 6 CRs, TV Station, 6 Plex 1,900,000 
2 CR, Sch., M-P, Kit., 1 Qtr. 1,280,000 

4 CRs, Sch., W-P, Kit,, Duplex, Renwd. 2,220,000 
4 CRs, M-P, Kit., Duplex 1,370,000 
4 CRs Sch,, M-P, Kit. 1,370,000 
2 Crs, Warehouse -990,000 
2 CRs, Gym, IMC, 1 Qtr., Play Deck 3,360,000 

1 Qtr. for Forestry 145,000 
150 Pupil Elem. Sch., Gym, K-D, Duplex 4,390,000 

2 CRs Sch. & Qtrs. 1,280,000 
2 CRs, M-P, Kit. 1 ,680,000 
Rehab, of Educ. & Support Facilities 4,450,000 
Spec. Educ. CR 125,000 
Gym, Swimming Pool, Covered Play 2,760,000 
Multi-purpose Room 1,140,000 
Multi-Purpose Room 1,500,000 

1 Classroom 130,000 

2 CRs, Kit, M-P 1,730,000 

1 Classroom 100,000 
Kinder. 125,000 
Kinder. 125,000 

2 CRs, M-'P, Kit., 1 Qtr. 1,120,000 
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PROJECT 

PROJECT LOCATION PROJECT DESCRIPTION cOST 



Juneau Area (Conf) 

Stebbins, Alaska 
Elim, Alaska 
Wrangell, Alaska 
Wrangell , Alaska 
Quiohagak, Alaska 
Nunapitchuk, Alaska 
Kipnuk, Alaska 
Tuiiunak, Alaska 
Pilot Station, Alaska 
Mekoryuk, Alaska 
Kwethluk, Alaska 
Nunapitchuk, Alaska 



Multi-Purpose Room 

Multi -Purpose Room 

4 qtrs., Laundry, Storf;ge 

P.M. w/shops & office 

Multi-Purpose Room 

Multi-Purpose Room 

Multi-Purpose Room w/Kitchen 

Diet Kitchen 

Diet Kitchen 

Warehouse 

Warehouse 

Gym & Play Deck 



$ 

730,000 
730,000 
450,000 
200,000 
760,000 
' 760,000 
730,000 
230,000 
230,000 
145,000 
1,800,000 
1 ,010,000 



Minneapolis Area 

Red Lake, Minn, 

Sac & Fox, Minn, 
Red Lake, Minn. 
Red Lake, Minn, 



Sch, Add'n - Gym & IMC for 

700, Bus G. 2,330,000 

K-8 Sch,, Community spaces 2,490^000 

Agency - 8 3-bedr, housed w/gar, 325,000 

Agency - 3 2-bedr, houses w/gar, 125,000 



Muskogee Area 

Seneca, Oklahoma 
Sequoyah, Okla. 
Jones Academy. Okla. 



2 CRs, 2 spec. Ed,, music, shop, 

labs 1,030,000 
H. S, add'n - CRs, remod,, 2-128 

pupil dorms, 1,260,000 
M-P, student union, dorm add'ns, 4,410,000 



Navajo Area 

Irrigation Project 
Savmiill, Ariz, 
Crownpoint, N.M. 
Shiprock, N,M, 
Ft, Defiance, Ar1z. 
Shiprock, N,M. 
Shiprock, N.M, 
Crownpoint, N,M. 
Window Rock, Ariz. 
Pinon, Ariz. 



Offs., shop, w-h, Qtrs., etc, 1,370,000 

Repair shop 2,590,000 

H,Q, expan. 495,000 

28 qtrs, 1 ,100.000 

14 Qtrs., offices, A/C old offcs. 760,000 

H.Q, Office Bldg. 1,010,000 

8 qtrs, - 320,000 

117 Qtrs., 33 garages 4,470,000 

Closed circuit TV (all schools) " 130,000 
Multi-Purpose Rm,, 20 Qtrs.f 

A/C dorms, offices, CRs, 2,460,000 
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PROJECT LOCATION 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



PROJECT 
COST 



Navajo Area (Cont') 

Cottonwood, Ariz. 
Red Rock, Ariz. 
Kinlichee, Ariz, 
Kinlichee, Ariz. 
Chilchinbeto, Ariz. 
Lukachukai , Ariz. 
Aneth, Utah 
Hunters Point, Ariz. 

Red Lake, Ariz. 
Rough Rock, Ariz. 
Cove, Ariz. 
Wide Ruins, Ariz. 
Dennehotso, Ariz. 
Many Farms, Ariz. 
Bec1abito,N.M. 
Crystal, Ariz. 
Leupp, Arizona 
Many Farms H.S.> Ariz. 
Toadlena, N.M. 
Grea&ewood> Ariz. 
Chinle, Ariz. 
Shiprock, N.M. 
Oil con, Ariz. 
Nazlini , Ariz. 
Teecnospos, Ariz. 
Rock Point, Ariz. 
Nenahnezad, N.M. 
Low Mountain, Ariz. 
Sanostee, N.M. 
Tohatchi, N.M. ^ 

Nenahnezad, N.M. 
Shiprock, N.M. 
Shiprpck> N.M. 
Intermountain , Utah 
Kaibeto, Ariz. 
Shonto, Ariz. 
Leupp, Ariz. 
Dennehotso, Ariz. 
Red Lake, Ariz. 
Canoncito, N.M. 
Navajo Mtn. , Utah 
Crownpoint, N.M. 
Ft. Defiance, Ariz. 
Ozilth-Nd-O-Dith-We, N. 



10 Qtrs., A/C CRs, offices, etc. 395,000 

46 Qtrs. ' * 1 ,780,000 

21 Qtrs. 825,000 

7 Qtrs. 280,000 
5 Qtrs. 200,000 
30 Qtrs., 4 Crs, swim, pool 2,240,000 
28 Qtrs. 1,100,000 

19 Qtrs., 2 offices, L.S. campus, 

A/C dorm, kitchen 1,160,000 

4 CRs, IMC for 300, Qtr: 675,000 

Swim, pool, 20 Qtrs., 4 CRs, etc. 1,870,000 

13 Qtrs. 510,000 

1 CR, IMC, offices, Qtrs. 585,000 

23 Qtrs. 930,000 

50 Qtrs., swim, pool, etc 2,650,000 

■1.0- Qtrs. 395,000 

8 Qtrs., M-P» dorm, K-D, IMC, etc. 1,540,000 
60 Qtrs. 2»320,000 
50 Qtrs., Air cond. , swim, pool 2,770,000 
12 Qtrs. 345,000 
48 Qtrs., Aud., swim, pool, A/C 2,700,000 
50 Qtrs., Air cond., swim pool, etc, 2,770,000 

84 Qtrs. 3,310,000 
42 Qtrs., 5 CRs, sw^'m pool, etc. 2,510,000 
7 Qtrs., M-P, IMC, 4 CRs, A/C 1 ,530,000 

85 Qtrs. , ^ 3,350,000 

20 Qtrs., A/C school & dorms. 935,000 
28 Qtrs. - 1 ,140,000 
10 Qtrs., M-P, IMC, A/C 1 ,530,000 
59 Qtrs. 2,350,000 
20 Qtrs. & CRs, M-P, swim, pool 2,920,000 

12 CRs, IMC, Spec. Ed., music 1,070,000 

1 ,024 pupil bdg. H.S. '^8,990,000 

264 qtrs. 10,290,000 

Post Secondary Voc. & Tech. 4,250,000 

Shop & Home Ec. 410,000 

Shop & Home Ec. 410,000 

Shop & Home Ec. 410,000 

Science labs & CRs, Voc. 260,000 

Voc, Culture Ctr. , M-P 260,000 

Kinder., M-P, 150 pupil dorm, etc. 3,280,000 

300 pupil bdo. sch. 4,870,000 

1,000 pupil H.S. 18,260,000 

1 ,000 pupil H.S. 18,260,000 

23 Qtrs. 930,000 
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PROJECT 

PROJECT LOCATION PROJECT DESCRIPTION COST 



Phoenix Area : ' 

Sherman, Calif. h.S. Phase II 7,300,000 

San Carlos, Ariz. Rehab. Ctr. 760,000 

Hopi, Ariz, Second Mesa H.S. for 350 3,450,000 

Ft. Apache, Cibecue, Ariz.- 5 CRs add'n to Day Sch. 330,000 

Hopi, Keams Canyon, Ariz. 500,000 gal. water tank 90,000 

Phoenix Ind. Sch., Ariz. Gym, Aud., K-0, 2 dorms, st. ctr., etc. 4, 870, 000 

Ft. Apache, Cibecue, Ariz. 6 Qtrs. (3 Day Sch. 280,000 

Truxton Canyon, Ariz. 4 CRs, 2 duplexes, 1 house 320,000 

Papago, Vaya Chin, Ariz. 2 Kinders, 2 Qtrs. 220,000 

Hopi, Keams Canyon, Ariz. Replace Domestic Wat'^.rline 380,000 

Papago, Kerwo, Ariz, Kinder, '76, 1 Qtr. 1,160,000 

Papago, Kohatk, Ariz. Kinder. '77, 1 Qtr 1,160,000 

Papago, San Simon, Ariz. 2 Kinder. '78, 2 Qtrs. 1,600,000 

Ft. Apache, JFK, Ariz. 2 CRs 95,000 

Ft. Apache, JFK, Ariz. 2 Qtrs. 85,000 

Hopi, Polacca, Ariz. 2 Qtrs. 85,000 

Ft. Apache, T Roosevelt, AZ, Music Room 116,000 

Ft. Apache, Cibecue, Ariz. H.E. (a Sch. no,000 

Ft. Apache, Cibecue, Ariz. Shop bldg. 190,000 

Ft. Apache, Cibecue, Ariz. 4 Qtrs. 150,000 

Ft. Apach#, Cibecue, Ariz. Music bldg. 116,000 

Hopi, Keams Canyon, Ariz. 8 Qtrs. 320,000 

■ Hopi, Second Mesa, Ariz. 7 Qtrs. 280,000 

Hopi, Moencopi , Ariz. 2 Qtrs. 85,000 

Hopi, Hotevilla, Ariz. 3 Qtrs. 125,000 

Hopi, Oraibi, Ariz. 2 Qtrs. 85,000 

Hopi, Keams Canyon, Ariz. Standby Well 80,000 

Colo. River, Ft. Yuma Detention - Rehab. 760,000 

Salt River. Salt River.Az. K-6 Elem. Sch. 2,240,000 



Portl and Area 
Cheniawa» Oregon 



1,000 pupil bldg. H.S. 



18,260,000 
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BIA and HEW Agreement of Understanding. 



In April of last year the BIA and HEW signed an agreement of 
understanding regarding the administration of Title I programs of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. I would like to ask 
some questions concerning the implementation of that agreement. 

1. Are you now or planning utilizing the resiolts of annutl evaluations 
to improve future programs? 

Each local educational agency submits to the Central Office an annual 
evaluation report on each project it operates. Uhese reports are then 
compiled and summarized. Having been disseminated throughout the Bureau, 
the report is utilized as an instrument for improved Title I programs. 
Attached is a copy of the current L.E.A. Title I Evaluation Report Form. 



2. Under the agreement BIA is to be responsible for the establishment 
of parent councils as required by Title I. What progress have you made 
in the implementation of this program? What have been the results of 
parent involvement in Indian education programs? 

Area and Assistant Area Directors, Education and Title I Coordinators, 
have V?jen made aware of their responsibility to establish Title I parent 
councils. To date, each school with a Title I progiam has established 
a parent council. Currently there exists 152 parent councils. Four 
have bi-icome operative within the last 5 months. The Aberdeen Area Office 
has estxHblished 29 parent councils, Albaquerque has established nine, 
Aiiadarko four. Billings one, Juneau 11, Muskogee two, Navajo 60, . 
Phoenix 20, Portland on'a. Central Office schools 11, for a total of 
152 parent councils. VTiere has been no official report on the results 
of parental involvement,, The positive effects of current Title I 
programs have, however, enhanced many of these programs. It is antici- 
pated that some form of report will be requested after the close of the 
present year. 



3. What progress have you made in training members of Title I 
Parent Councils? 

The training of parental council members is a requirement; consequently, 
most local educational agencies have some type of training program. 
When requested by the Area Officfe -or by a local agency^ the Central 
Office has participated in training programs designedto fill the 
training vacuum in remote or new Title I program sites or to expand the 
training program of a Local agency. 
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Question l 




IK REPJ.Y REFER TO: 

Education 



United Stales Department of the Interior 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
FIELD SEUVICES OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 

ALBUQUERQUE NXW MEXICO 87103 

April K:, 1972 



Memorandum 

To: All Area Directors 

Attention: Assistant Area Director, Education 
and Title 1 Coordinator 

From: Acting Field Services Administrator 

Subject: Annual L.E»A. Title I Evaluation 

We are requesting your assistance in securing the annual 
evaluation report on each Title I project in your Area. 

A saniple of the report format is enclosed and you may use 
it to reproduce as many copies as needed for your A?'ea. 

You are requested to forward to this office, no later than 
Ju3y 30> 1972, three (3) copies of the report submitted by 
.each L.E,A. 

Your immediate attention and action concerning this request 
i/iU "be appreciated. 



Acting Field Services Administrator 



Enclosure 
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BUREAU OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 

■ . , .L.E.A.- TITLE' I EVALUATION REPORT 
. (SEE INSTRUCTIONS ON LAST PAGE) 

* 

School Year 19 - 19 Regala r Summer 

Area BIA Agency 

L,E*A« ; 

Project Title 

FY '71 Title I Funds? WO # Amount $ 

FY *72 Title I Funds: WO # Amount $ 

Totaa of 1971 and 1972 Title I funds in Project $ 

Report submitted by 

Date 

Noted: 

^PareiiC -Counci 1 Repr es entat ive ) ■ • 

Koted: 1^ 

(Agency Superintendent ) 



The primary purpose of this report is to prov:" ie the Central Office (State 
education agency) vith data that will enable the Bureau to msfeb the 
requirements of the law and regulations xn reference to the r<^port that 
must be submitted to the U. S . Office of Education relative to annually 

"efvaluating the effectiveness of the . • . • project of local 

educational agencies .... in improving the educational attainment of 
educationally deprived children." (Sec. 116.31(f). 

The report does not in any way tai:e the place of any other evaluation 
data or report that may be required by any Area Office, or of any other 
data that may be required by the Central Office prior or subsequent to 
this submission. 



i 
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EVAEOATION REPORT 



Complete for each Component 

(To be taken directly from Project) 

Note: 1972 proje^cts were to have been -written so as to provide a single 
objective for a specific target group In each component. In some 
projects., however, this format was not followed, with the result that in 
some causes a single con5)onent had several objectives and several target 
groups . ^ 

If your project falls into this latter group youi are to complete one 
copy of this sheet for each objective and its target, group, 

1. Statement of deficiency, including causes or problems, for the 
target group identified below. 



2. Statement of objective |for this target grouE>. 



'. 

3« Identification of target group. 

- Number • Grade Level 
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EVALUATION REPORT 

I 

Statement of Activities 

Component Number: • 

(Complete one coi^y of this page for each Activity within the 
component ) 



1. / Problem being worked on by this Activity. 



2. Kind of Activityt 

Supportive Instiructional 

3. Stixdents 

Number of students in Activity: 



Extent of participation (amount of time per student daily, 
veekly, etc.) 



h* staff (Title I funded only): 

Kind Pull-time eq^uivalent 



5. Give shoi^^. description of Activity • 



6. Effect of Activity relative to the prolilem being worked on. 



erJc 
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Evaluation - for each objective and target group. 

Note: 1972 projects vere to have been wri1:ten so as to provide a single 
objective for a specific target group in each component. In sou;'^ 
projects, however, this format was not followed, with the result 
that in some cases a single component had several objectives and 
/ several target groups. 

If your project falls into this latte/ group, you are to complete 
one copy of this sheet for each objective and its target group. 

Objective (comparing statistics on pre-post testing). 

a. Objective reached or surpassed? 

Yes No 



b. If objective was surpassed, to what percent? 



c. If objective was not reached, what percent was attained? 



d« Hqiw does achievement by target group compare with normal achievement 
at this L.E.A.? 
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Recommendations: Relative to the Project and its Activities, 
a. For future \ise Tsy the local L.E.A. 



1). For jfuture rise "by other L.E.A. *s 



Note: Any charts - graphs - comments, discvission, etc., relative to 
any of the preceding may he attached if you desire; however, 
it is not required. . 
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Instructions relative to conjpleting the Evaluation Report. 



Page 1. School Year regular means the regular session September 
through May (June). Summer refers to the months of June, 
July, and August vhen school is not normally in session. 
The extra spaces on "VJO" numbers and Title I funds provided 
are for those projects funded from more than a single year. 



Page 2. This informaticn may be taken directly from the project* 



Page 3- This page is to be con^pleted for each activity vlthin the 
component . 



Page k. Self explanatory. 

Page 5- Please be very objective in completing this page. 



4f 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Attached hereto is the On-SiCe Monitoring Check 15 st which is to be 
prepared for each monitoring visit conducted by the Central Office. 
This Check List shall be completed and officially sul?mitted to the 
Title t Central Office immediately after f^ach visit is completed. 

1. The statistical abstract (Part I) is to show the relevant 
statistical data presented in the project application, and 
then is to reflect the actual situation nt the time of the 
review. It is to be used as a check for general consistency 
with the application and as a ready-reference during the revieiv. 

2. While the program director and his staff represent a prime 
source, the information used to complete Part 11 mist be 
derived frow other sources as well* .Interviews should include, 
besides the program director, such persons as the superinten- 
dent, principal, specialists, teachers, private school, 
representatives, members of parent councils, teacher aides, 
conununity agency representatives, school board members, and 
children. 

3. Each section provides a space for the person making the visit 
to indicate his judgment regarding the need for assistance 
and/or improvement. Judgments in this area should not be 
limited to decisions about compliance with the law. It is 
intended, also, to provide an opportunity to assist the LEA 
in instituting desirable policies and procedures. 

4. Each section contains questions which presuppose a rather 
thorough knowledge of Title I laws and regulations. If 
the persons making the visit include specialists who are 
not. familiar with Title I, they should be made at^'are of 
these questions and let those it£r.i5 be handled by the Title 
I personnel. 
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h. Has BIA contracted for a cross-section evaluation of all BIA Title i 
program or agency projects- and, if so, what have been the results of 
those evaluations? 

The BIA has not 'contracted for a cross-section evaluation of its Title I 
programs. The Bureau, however, is conducting its own evaluation as 
allowed by the Bureau's and OE»s Memorandum of Understanding. 

5. To what extent has the BIA monitored BIA Title I projects? Could 
you e^cplain the process by vhich such projects are monitored? 

During the past year, the BIA has monitored 6l of the current projects. 
Each onsite visit has been conducted by two representatives from the 
Central Office, accompanied by one. representative of the Area involved 
Each onsite visit ran from a minimum of 1 day to a maximum of 1* days 
However, most visits were completed in 2 days. In each case, an "Onsite 
Monitoring Check List" was completed and reviewed with those responsible 

^-^^^ education agency. See attached form 
entitled Onsite Monitoring Checklist." 

6. Has BIA combined its Followthrough Projects vith special activities 
for the same pupils under Title I? 

Yes. All personnel concerned with Title I and Followthrough Projects 
have been notified, that Title I/ESEA funds must be used in conjunction 
with Follovthrough funds granted under the EOA. See attached memorandum 
date March 30, 1971, relating to "Title I and Follovthrough. " 

7. Has the BIA received any- complaints relative to the Title I program- 
ana. If so, what w as the nature of those complaints? How were the 
complaints resolved? 

Wo official complaints have been received. Inquiries relative to 
allocation of funds, however, are frequently received and are 
immediately answered. 

8. Has the Office of Education identified any areas for adopting changes 
in programs? If so, how has the BIA responded? 

''^^^^f^^^! . °^ Education does not directly seek and identify problem areas 
in BIA Title I programs. Contact, however, is maintained by the Bureau 
and the U.S. Office of Education for the purpose of clarifying and 
interpreting regulations and guidelines. Through these clarifying 
memorandums^Title I projects are modified to insure that projects are 
9' To wha^e'^tent'^h^nL'^^.I '^^^^^^^"^2. These memorandums also provide 
between the BIA and^HEwf ^ disseminated the Me^r^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

"©ciipies and parent 
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Question 5 

(official copy) 

ON-SITE MONITORING CHECK LIST 
• TITLE I-ESEA 
BUREAU OF IITOIAW AFFAIRS 

Name of LEA (or School) ^ 

Agency 

Area 

Project Work Order Number(s) • 

Title of Project 

Date of Visit 

\ « ' ■ - - . — — ^— 

Names of Members of the Monitoring Team: 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Names of Persons Designated to Assist the~ Monitoring Team: 
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ON-SITE MONITORING CHECK LIST 
TITLK I-ESKA ' 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Name of LEA (or School) 
Agency 

Area . 

Project Work Order Number (s) • 

Title of Project ^_ 

Date of Visit 



o 
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PART II 
PROGRAM VISIT 



PERSONS INTERVim^/ED 


POSITION/RELATION TO PROGRAM 








o 
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PARTICIPANTS AND SERVICES 

Yes Ko 



1. Does adequate documentation exist for 

a. The number of educationally deprived 
children included in the project: 



b. The high .priority needs of the educa- 
tionally deprived? 

2. Does this documentation include private school 
students as veil as BIA school students? 

3. Does a systematic procedure exist for conduct- 
ing a n€eds assessment? 

4. Does the LEA employ appropriate methods to 
assess the needs of non-English- speaking 
children? 

5. Does the service provided correspond to the 
documented needs of BIA school children? 

of private school children? 

6^ Does evidence exist to show that private 

school representat:lves (such as superintendent, 
principals, teachers, and parents) were ade- 
quately consulted in determining the needs of 
and types of services for private school 
children? 



7, Does evidence exist to show that the target 
children are involved in the project to the 
degree specii'led in the project? 

8. ' Does the average per pupil expenditure from 

Title I money reveal a concentration of funds 
on a limited number of children? 



NOTE; If any question is not applicab le to the school being visited, 
please note this by writing "RA". Do not chock the "Yes " or 
"No" columns, 



o 
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Yes No 



9. Is there evidence to show that Title I funds 
are used to supplement and not supplant 
1740 funds and/or other federal funds pro- 
vided to the BIA? (If No, identify below) 

10. List the items in this section in which the 
TiEA ne<*ds assistance and/or imprdvement. 



11. Comment on those items above which need further 
clarification. 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES^ 



1. Dogs adequate documGntatLon Gxist to establish 
the need for supportive servicGs? 

2. Are the childrGii rGceiving supportive servicGS 
also participating in a Title I instiuctional 
projGct? 

3. Is there an established process to coordinate 
supportive services with instructional program 
(such as a regular flow of infjorraation between 
classroom teacher and support personnel)? 

4. Is there evidence of an effort to utilize fully 
other resources, public and private, to provide 
supportive services (e.g« Public Health Service, 
Save the Childrrr Foundation, Public Library 
Services, Neighborhood Mental Heal th Centers, 
local cotnmunity organizations, etc.)' 

5. List the items in this section in which the 
LKA needs assistance and/or improvement. 



Comment on those items above which need further 
clarification. 



Yes No 



* These services would include those listed on Page 5. 
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STAFFING AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



X. Is the staffing design adequate and appropriate 
for the requirements of the project? 

2» Mac the staffing design indicated in the project 
appllccin-' been filled? 

3. Was there any undue delay in hiring the Title I 
staff? (If yes, indicate reason under item 12.) 

4. Were there any problems in recruiting qualified 
people? (If yes, indicate reason under item 12.) 

5. Is there adequate supervision of the Title I 
Staff? 

6. Is there documentation of need for the particular 
In-service training which is offered' 

7. Is there evidence of any analysis of the impact on 
children of the in-service training activities for 
staff? . • 

8. Are the in-service training activities adequate 
With respect to content? 

-with respect to scheduling? 

9. Which of the following are receiving in-service 
training related to this project? 

-Administrators 

-Supervisors 

-Specialists (e.g. reading, math) 

-Classroom Teachers .-- 

-Private School Personnel 

-Aides 

-Counselors 

-Parents 

-Other (Specify) 
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Yes No 

10. Does the LEA conduct joint in-service 
training activities* for teaches and teacher 
aides? (If given in a prior project, then ^ 

the answer may be NA, explain below.) ^ 

11. List the items in this section in which the 
LEA is in noed of assistance and/or ipipr'^^e" 
ment. 



12. CoTnment on those items above which need 
further clarification. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



1, Is there a procedure for establishing/maintain- 
ing a parent council at the school? 

2, Is the Title I staff available to provide 
ar'equato ^c^t-ort for the council? 

3, Does documentation exist concerning the 
functioning of this commi rjiee (such as a 
record of meetings, minutes, roster of 
council membership)? 

A. Do members of the parent council have problems 
in attending meetings? (Explain below) 

5. Is there provision for competent interpretation 
of the proceedings and documents in second 
language situations? 

6. Is there evidence that the parent council has 
been involved in any of the following activities: 

Identification of needs 

Project planning 

Needs prioritization 

Proposal review 

Implementation of project 

Continuing involvement in review of 
project operation 

On- going analysi.5 and appraisal of 
activities • 

Dissemination 

7. Is the parent couacil representative of all 
parents of participating children? 

6. List the ai.eas in which the LEA needs assistance 
and/or improvement. 

9. Comment on those items above which need further 
clarif icatiLa. • •.. 
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DISSEMINATION 

1.. Does evidence exist to show that the following 
groups are being provided with information 
pertaining to this project and its operation? 

Project Staff 

Parents 

School Board 

Sup erintendent 

Private School Representatives 
General Public 
LEA Personnel 
Parent Council 

2. Are plans established and operational for an 
on-going dissemination program? 

3. Is care taken to select media most frequently 
used by the population to be reached? 

A. Are procedures established to handle specific 
requests for information (e.g. reproduction at 
a reasouable cost)? 

5. Is theve any evidence that program changes have 
occurred within this LEA because of the dissemination 
of good practices in Title I? (Expla ination will be 
needed if answer is No.) 

6, List the items in this section in which the LEA needs 
assistance and/or improvement. 




7. CoramenL on those items above which need further 
clarification. 
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EVALUATION ' 

1. Is there evidence that the evaluation design 
relates directly to needs and project objectives? 

2. Are pmiect objectives written in measurable terras? 

3. Was the project teaching staff involved in the 
development of the evaluation design? 

A. Were participating private scliool children included 
in the evaluation? 

5. Is each component within the project evaluated? 

6. Does the LEA do its evaluation using only xts 
own evaluation personnel? 

using its own personnel and outside evaluators? 
using only outside evaluators? 

7. Is there evidence that evaluation results are 
being fed into project development? 

8. Is there evidence of year to year project continuity? 

9. List the items in this section in v;Hlch the LEA 
is in .need of assistance and/or improvement. 



10. 



Comment on those items above which need fuX'ther 
clarif icdtion. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMEWI 



Yes 



No 



1. Are the obligations to date consistent with the 
approved budget? (In case of any exceptions, 
note in number 11,) 

2. Are effective expenditure control procedures in 
use? 

3. Are periodic reports made to the area coordinator 
on the status of Title I funds? 

4. Are previous audit report recommendations being 
implemented? (Any No must be explained in item 11.) 
(If no previous audit, identify by NA. ) 

5. Have audit procedures beei^ iinplemei^ted? 

6. Is there a current inventory of Title I equipment? 

7. Is the Title I equipment permanently labeled? 

8. Are procedures in effect to insure that Title I 
equipment is properly used? 

9. Is there evidence that the LEA retains adminis- 
trative control over services or equipment housed 
on private school premises? 

10. List the items in this section in which the LEA 
needs assistance and/or improvement. 



11. Comment on those items above. which need further 
clarification. 
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MISCELUNEOUS 



1. Does it appear that the objectives listed in the 
application for the project are being achieved? 

2. Does th** 9*""ff display an interest in a*^'' 
enthusiasm for the project? 

3. Is the project coordinated with the regular 
school program? 

4« Do the personnel Involved in the project have 
an adequate understanding of Title its laws 
and regulations. 

5. Do the personnel involved in the project have an 
adequate understanding of the project , its 
purposes and goals? 

6. Do the duties of the Title I staff correspond to 
the project application? 

7. Does the project truly supplement the regular 
program? 

8. Do the grouping, class size, and pupil-teacher 
ration correspond to the project application? 

9. Do the grouping, class size, and pupil- teacher 
ration appear appropriate for this project? 

10. Are the children who receive supportive services 
also recei.ving instructional services from Title I 

11. Are private school children participating in this 
project:? 

12. Does the scheduling of activities of the project 
appear adequate? (i.e. It does not interfere with 
other important classes; it is at a time when 
students can conveniently attend; it is of- appro- 
priate duration; etc.) 

13. Is the facility for this project activities 
approprinte? 

14. Is the location for this project activities 
appropriate?. 

15. Was there undn.' delay in starting the project? 
(If ycR, oxpl;.. under item 25.) 
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16. Were there any problems in procurement of 
supplies and equipment? (Explain) 

17. . Are the materials used in the activity 

Inappropriate supply? 

18. Ave t\\x> materials purchased for these 
activities being used indie activities? 

19. List those items in this part in which the LEA needs 
assistance and/or improvement ^ 



20. Comment on those items above which need 'further 
clarification. 



PROJECT VISIT SUMMARY 



This form is to be completed at the termination of reviewing the LEA's 
Title I project. Each section of this form should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed vith the LEA representatives during the exit interview as to 
the Iludings TesuTtlng from the on-site visit 



Project operation is acceptable, no adjustive action or 
modification is necessary at this time. 

Yes: . No: ^ 



(If No is checked, indicate in 
the sactlon below the points 
that are necessary to be re- 
viewed, adjusted or modified.) 
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If No Is indicated above, the Monitoring *feam will indicate 
in the following spaces points that are necessary for review, 
adjustive action or modification. Be specific in stating 
these problem areas« 

A, Statement of the Problem: 



1. LEA representative concurs: 

Signature and Title 

2. LEA representative does not concur with the findings 
of the Monitoring Team and further review is needed 
to establish actual situation. 



Signature and Title 
3. Remarks by LEA representative: < 
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III, The MoniCoxing Team is Co indicate any comments or 

recommendations to the LEA relative to the next fiscal 
year proposals. 



MEMBERS OF THE MONITORING TEAM (signature) 

. 1. : 

2. . * ~ Tuir 

3. Title 

~ Title 



Date: 
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Question 6 



United States Department of the Interior 



UURKAU OJ" INDIAN AITAIRS 
>VASHINC;'i'ON, JD.C. 20242 



MAR 30 1971 



Memorandum 

To; All Area Directors, Superintendents Cherokee, Miccosukee, 

Choctaw, Seminole, Director lAIA 
Attention: Education 

From: Director of Education Progra-nis 

Subject: BIA ESEA Title I Information Bulletin 001: "Title I and 
Follow Tlirough" 

Clarification has teen requested regarding the amount of Title I ESEA 
funds that must be used in conjunction with "Follow Through" funds 
granted under tua Economic Opportunity Act (EGA). 

The Office of Education, HBV, has stipulated that "Title I, ESEA funds 
must be used in conjunction with Follow Through funds granted under 
the EOA. At least 15? of such combined Federal funds must come A'op 
Title I, ESEA except that no Local Education Agency (LEA) will be 
required to devote more than 10% of its total Title I allocation to 
Follow Through," 

It should be noted that Follow Through funds usually consist of both 
Federal and non-Federal funds. Tlie 155? applies to only that portion 
of funds granted under the EOA. Thus, if EOA is funding only $65 out 
of each $100 of the project, the Title I funding is based only on the 
$65 and not the $lbO total and in such instance would amount to $9-75. 

fHie LEA does not need to submit separate or different objectives, 
project plan and evaluation procedures from that of the Follow Through 
Proposal for its share of the project. An attachment to the applica- 
tion of the Follow Through Proposal will suffice. The services to be 
provided under Title I must, however, be distinct and identifiable and 
the budget must show that there is no co-mingling of funds. 

E. Hawkins 
ctor of Education Programs 
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U.S. Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washi7igton, D.G., May 26, 1972. 

Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
U.S, Semte, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Jackson : ThLs letter will respond to a request from Mr. Forrest 
Gerard to elaborate further upon the relationship between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Office of Education Programs and tlie U.S. Office of Education. I am 
pleased to inform you tliat a formal coasultation and planning: effort does exist 
and is providing a method for close cooperation between our two offices. 

I am enclosing a copy of a planning calendar which is revised each week and 
which reflects mutually agreed upon subjects of major interest as well as jointly 
agreed upon priorities. 

A typical example of joint USOE-BIA cooperation is funding of efforts to 
provide opportunities for Indian students seeking Masters Degrees in Eduea- 
tJonal Administration. "We have jointly funded programs at Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University of Minnesota and Arizona State University 
to provide for some 60 Indians to seek advanced degrees in educational 
administration. 

Another example is the joint planning and funding of the development of 
cultural materials for elementary and secondary school curricula for Indian 
children. These efforts are being focused through Dr. David Warren of our 
Cultural Studies Division in Santa Fe. 

We realize that much yet needs to be accomplished in the area of joint efforts 
between USOE and BIA. However, our relationship is developing well and ^^^ll 
continue. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest L. Stevens, 
Acting Commissioner. 

Enclosure. 

PLANNING CALENDAR-USOE/BIA EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, APRIL-JUNE 1972 



Timetable and discussion topic Coordination aclion 



Staff attendance 



Agreed upon products 



1:30-3:30, April 23: Training 
of Indian administrators- 
long term design and Indian 
manpower evaluation. 

May 9: Joint recruitment of 
Indian staff. 



and higher education 
program efforts. 
May 30: School construction 
needs analysis. 



June 13: ESEA program 
coordination: titles I, II, 
ill, VII. 



1:30-3:30, June 27: Indian 
control policy statement 



OE— Schelrbeck; BIA— 
Scott. 



OE-Horse; BIA-^cott_ 



OE-Horse; BIA— Scott,. 

OE— Cherry; BIA- 
Carmody. 



OE— Burns; BIA— Trace., 



OE— SchBlrbecl<; BIA— 
Scott. 



OE— Hays, Schelrbeck, 
Wilson; BIA— Hawkins, 
Scott, Jones. 



. OE—Pfayer, Spearman, 
Covington, Amoruso, 
Rodriguez, Hays, 
Schelrbeck, Hughes; 
BIA— Hawkins, Scott, 
Falling, Gunther. 
OE, BIA , 



Proposals funded to 
Navaho Comnrr'.mity 
College and Southwest 
Lab to perform outlined 
subject tasVs. 

Joint recruitment plan for 
implementation bj/ 2 
agencies. 



OE-Matthels, Weather- 
ford. Cherry, Hays, 
Schelrbeck: BIA— 
Hawkins, Scott, Skyes, 
McNabb. 

OE— Mattheis,Westher- 
ford. Burns, Hays. 
Scheirbeck, Hallett; 
BIA— Hawkins, Scott, 
Trace, Reibert, 
Gunderson. 

OE— Mattheis, Davles, 
Cosand, Hays, 
Scheirbeck; B(A— 
Hawkins, Scott, Crow. 



Strategy and position 
paperfor the 2 
commissioners. 



Review and amendment of 
various interagency 
legal agreements and 
plan for targeting pro- 
gram resources to 
various areas. 

Policy announcemant 
document on Indian 
control. 
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Arizona Department op Education, 

Phoeniw, Ariz., April IX, 1972, 

Hon. Paul Fannin, 
Senate Office Building^ 
The Capitol, 
Washington^ D,C, 

Dear Senator Fannin: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 30, 1972 in which you ask several questions concerning the education of 
Indians in Arizona to assist you in evaluating S. 2724, The Comprehensive 
Indian Education Act 

1. What is your general assessment of the effectiveness of the Arizona Pub- 
lic School System to education of Indian students? 

A. Some of the studies made and a great numher of discussion with people 
interested generally had answers that most Indian parents on reservations in 
Arizona prefer public schools to the federal schools (BIA). 

I sincerely feel that the public schools a,re doing more than the BIA 
schools have been able to do in approximately 200 years of effort. 

2. How critical is the need for additional facilities in those public schools 
having a substantial number of Indian students? ^ 

A. Senator, the need is quite critical inasmuch as P.L. 815 has not, In the 
past few years, been appropriated funds to even approach keeping up with the 
need in construction of additional facilities. All public schools on the reserva- 
tions have pending applications that, I am sure, would be approved if funds 
were available. 

3. What effort is the State of Arizona making concerning the lack of Indian 
teaching personnel and administrators, especially in those areas where tliere is 
a large number of Indian students. Do you need Federal legislation to assist 
you? 

A. The State of Arizona and particularly my ofllce, is making every effort to 
find qualified Indian teaching personnel and administrators. We believe that 
Federal legislation may well be needed if the BIA continues to ignore the pro- 
posal made by Mr. Harreil of my ofiice at' least a year ago requesting approval 
of a plan that would allow for an all-Indian staff to train Indian school 
board members and seek out prospective Teaching personnel and administra- 
tors from the several Indian Tribes. The plan would also encourage them to 
continue their education so that they may return to their reservation as a fac- 
ulty member of one of the public schools. 

4. What steps could the State of Arizona take to implement the President's 
position regarding self-determination in Indian education affairs? 

A. Again, if the BIA would approve the recommended proposal Arizona 
could take great steps and probably lead the nation in implementing the Presi- 
dent's position. 

I hope these answers to your questions will be of some benefit to you. 
Thank you for allowing me the opportunity of expressing my opinion con- 
cerning these four general areas. 
Sincerely, 

W, P. Shofstaix, 
Superintendent of PuUic Instruction, 
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REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 




Opportunity To Improve 
Indian Education In Schools 
Operated By The 
Bureau Of Indian Affairs 

Department of the Interior 



BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON. D.C. ZOMB 



B-161468 



To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

This is our report on the Department of the Interior's 
opportunity to improve Indian education in schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Our review was made pursuant to the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53). and the Accounting and Au- 
diting Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67). 

Copies of this report are being sent to the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget; the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; and the Executive Director, National Council on Indian 
Opportunity. 

Comptroller General 
o£ the United States 
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COMPTRCLLER GENEML *S 
'SPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



OPPORTUNITY TO IMPROVE 

INDIAN EDUCATION IN 

SCHOOLS OPERATED BY 

THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Department of the Interior 

B-151468 



DIGEST 



WHY THE REVIEW WAS MADE 

American Indians and Alaska Natives are considered to be among this 
country's most disadvantaged citizens, whether the scale of measurement 
is employment, income, housing, health, or education. It generally is 
recognized by Indian leaders and Government officials that education is 
a key element in the ultimate solution of the problems that these dis- 
advantaged citizens face. 

In recent years both the President and the Congress have focused con- 
siderable attention on the continuing problems which have beset Indian 
education. Senate Report 91-501, entitled "Indian Education: A National 
Tragedy--A National Challenge," outlined a number of serious Inadequacies 
in. the Bureau of Indian Affairs' (BIA) education program and recommended 
■ that the Federal Government set specific goals for rapid attainment of 
equal educational opportunity for Indian children, including parity of 
achievement level of Indian high school students with national norms. 

During the 5-year period ended June 30, 1971, BIA expended about $500 
million to operate Federal schools and dormitories having a total annual 
enrollment of about 50,000 Indian children. Although complete and ac- 
curate data was not available, BIA estimated, on the basis of limited 
data available in 1958, that Indians graduating from BIA high schools 
generally had only about a ninth-grade education as measured by standard- 
ized academic-achievement tests. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) made this review to evaluate the 
management methods used by BIA in meeting the goals set for education of 
Indian children in BIA-operated schools. 



FINDViGS Am CONCWSIONS 

The major goal of BIA's education program is to close the education gap 
between Indians and other Americans by raising the academic-achievement 
level of Indian students up to the national average by 1976. It appears 
that relatively little progress has been made toward achieving this goal. 



(See p. 9.) 
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In fact BIA's education programs have riot been designed to achieve this 
goal. Officials at five of 12 schools and at one of three area offices 
visited told GAO that they were not even aware of the goal. Officials 
at the remaining schools and area offices stated that they had not made 
a specific effort to design their programs to reach this goal and had 
not received any guidelines or instructions concerning it from the BIA 
central office. (See p. 11.) 

Certain factors which adversely affected students' ability to achieve 
at the national average were not fully dealt with in the established 
school programs. For example: 

—Inability to communicate effectively in the English language gener- 
ally was recognized as a primary restraint to normal educational 
progress. Standardized achievement tests indicated that almost all 
students in the schools GAO visited had communication skills defi- 
ciencies. GAO noted, however, that the schools generally did not 
have adequate programs to deal with this problem. (See pp. 12 and 13.) 

— BIA officials estimated that the number of Indian children in their 
schools needing special education for physical, sensory, mental, or 
emotional handicaps was at least double that normally found in public 
schools and might be as high as 50 percent of total enrollment in 
boarding schools off the reservations. Six of the 12 schools visited 
by GAO, however, had not established special education programs, and 
some of the special education programs which had been established at 
several other schools were not adequate. (See pp. 15 and 16.) 

—BIA's guidance programs generally have emphasized dormitory adminis- 
tration in boarding schools and have not provided Indian students 
with a broad range of professional counseling services, including 
academic counseling. The counselors' activities were concerned pri- 
marily with social and personal problems of the students. (See 
pp. 16 to 18.) 

—Of the 12 schools visited, 10 did not have adequate provisions for 
obtaining substitute teachers to assume responsibility for classes 
when regular teachers were absent. (See p. 19.) 

BIA did not have an effective management information system which would 
provide education program officials with data necessary for identifying 
educational needs of Indian children, designing programs and activities 
for accomplishing educational goals, allocating resources to these pro- 
grams, and evaluating the costs and benefits in relation to the educa- 
tional goals. (See pp. 20 to 24.) 



RECOMMENDATIONS OB SUGGESTIONS 

The Department of the Interior should require the Conmissioner of Indian 
Affairs to: 
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—Clearly apprise all operating levels of the goal of reaching a level 
of academic achievement for Indian students equal to the national 
average and the date by which it is to be accomplished. 

—Identify and assign priorities for dealing with all critical factors 
known to impede progress toward accomplishment of that goal. 

—Develop a comprehensive educational program which is designed specif- 
ically to overcome the factors which impede progress in meeting the 
goal and which is flexible enough to meet the needs of students in al 
BIA schools. 

—Establish periodic milestones, such as the amount of improvement in 
the academic-achievement level necessary at the end of each succes- 
sive year, to accomplish the established goal. 

—Periodically evaluate program results on the basis of these prede- 
termined milestones to allow timely redirections of effort as may be 
necessary. 

--Develop a management information system providing: 

1. Meaningful and comprehensive information on the academic aptitude 
and achievement levels of students in the BIA school system. 

2. Program-oriented financial management reports geared toward the 
maiisgement needs of BIA education program officials. (See pp. 26 
and 27.) 



AGENCY ACTIONS AND UNRESOLVED ISSUES 

The Department of the Interior stated that it was in general accord with 
GAO's findings and that GAO's conclusions and recommendations would con- 
structively support BIA's efforts to improve its education program. 

The Department utated that it would be normal to expect that from 5 to 10 
years would be required to statistically prove any Increased effective- 
ness through student test results. The Department noted that GAO had not 
given due cognizance to departmental and congressional commitments and ef- 
forts to improve educational opportunity for the American Indian, 

GAO agrees that it would have been desirable to obtain student academic- 
achievement data covering several years. Such data was not available, 
however, and, by necessity, GAO's evaluation of progress achieved by BIA 
was limited to available data. 

The Department's comments on GAO's recommendations are discusssed below. 

—A task force was established in March 1971 to review the goals and 
objectives of BIA's education program and the necessary organizational 
changes to achieve them. The Department did not indicate, however, 
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what action would be taken to apprise all operating levels of the 
goal of reaching a level of academic achievement equal to the national 
average and the date by which it was to be accomplished. 

—The Department outlined a number of steps to be implemented in fiscal 
year 1973 for identifying and assigning priorities for dealing with 
all critical factors known to impede progress toward accomplishment 
of its goal . 

— Concernino GAO's recommendation for development of a comprehensive 
education program that would meet the needs of all students in BIA 
schools, Che Department stated that actions were being taken to up- 
grade the ability of school personnel to deal with the special nature 
of the students served. GAO believes that, although these actions 
should help to improve BIA's education program, action also must be 
taken to ensure that the special needs of all students are identi- 
fied and met. 

—Regarding GAO's recommendations for establishment of milestones and 
for periodic evaluation of program results, the Department stated 
that these exercises were impractical since the BIA goal must be 
tempered by the reality of Indian self-determination, the special 
nature of the students served, and the availability of funds. GAO 
believes that effective management requires the development of an ap- 
propriate strategy for meeting established goals and the periodic eval- 
uation of progress toward meeting these goals. 

—Concerning GAO's recommendation for development of an education man- 
agement Information system, the Department outlined various activi- 
ties which would be undertaken to design and implement such a system. 
GAO believes that effective use of information provided by the system 
should assist BIA in managing its schools. (See pp. 29 to 31.) 



MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 

In view of the concern which has been expressed by the President and 
by members of the Congress regarding the quality of Indian education, 
the Congress may wish to consider enacting legislation requiring BIA to 
furnish certain specific information as suggested in this report, which 
the Congress could use to evaluate the progress being made in improving 
Indian education. (See pp. 27 and 28.) 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

American Indians and Alaska Natives (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Indians) are considered to among this 
country's most disadvantaged citizens, whether the scale 
of measurement is employment, income, housing, health, or 
education. It generally is recognized by various Indian 
leaders and Government officials that education is one of 
the key elements in the ultimate solution of the complex 
problems faced by these disadvantaged citizens. 

In recent years both the President and the Congress 
have focused considerable attention on the continuing prob- 
lems which have beset Indian education* In a July 1970 
message to the Congress, the President stated that one of 
the saddest aspects of Indian life was the low quality of 
Indian education. 

In November 1969 the Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
concluded a 2-year investigation by issuing Senate Report 
91-501, entitled "Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge." The Subcommittee outlined in its re- 
port a number of serious inadequacies in the education pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and concluded that 
"The present organization and administration of the BIA 
school system could hardly be worse." 

The Subcommittee recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment commit itself to providing Indians with an excellent 
education, including maximfum Indian participation in, and 
control of, Indian education programs. In addition,, the 
Subcommittee recommended that the Federal Government set 
specific goals for rapid attaiimient of equal educational 
opportunity for Indian children, including parity of 
achievement level of Indian high school students with na- 
tional norms. 

Because of the national interest in Indian education 
which had been expressed by the President and the Congress, 
the General Accotanting Office undertook a review of the 
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management of the BIA school system. Our review was con- 
cerned primaril/ "writh evaluating management methods used by 
BIA to meet the goals set for education of Indian children 
in BIA-operated schools. 

OVERALL PERSPECTIVE 

Each administration since 1960 has annoxanced a policy 
calling for full participation by Indians in American life 
and a standard of living and an education equal to the na- 
tional average* 

BIA established certain educational goals in 1963 » 
which were directed specifically toward closing the educa- 
tion gap between Indians and non- Indians by 1970. Except 
for a change in the target datey these goals have continxied 
into the 1970' s. Ihe goals outlined in BIA's fiscal years 
1971 and 1972 Program Memorandums,! dated June 1969 and 
May 1970, respectively, are that (l) 90 percent of all 
Indiein youth graduate from high school, (2) by 1976 the 
achievement level of Indian students at least equal that 
for non- Indian youth, (3) 50 percent of the graduates enter 
college, and (4) the remaining 50 percent be either em- 
ployed or enrolled in technical training • 

The BIA goal of raising the academic- achievement level 
of Indian students at least up to that attained by non- 
Indian students appears to be consistent with the educa- 
tional goals of the Indians themselves. For example, a 
private firm conducting a study of Indian education in 1969 
reported that Indian students and parents, school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and educational consultants were in 
substantial agreement that the goal of Indian education 
should be equal opportunity for Indian and non- Indian 
Americans. The study report further defined this goal as 
academic achievement for Indian high school and college 
graduates equal to that of non- Indians. 



BIA program memorandimis are documents which present state- 
ments of major program issues requiring decisions in the 
current budget cycle and trfiich have implications in terms 
of either present or future costs or ti.e direction of a 
program or group of programs ♦ 
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This goal was articulated by gin Indian school board 
member during an April 1969 education conference at the 
Fort Apache Reservation, Arizona, as follows: 

"Our ultimate goal should be to educate our chil- 
dren so that their qualifications for any open 
position will be on an equal par with, if not 
better than, the non- Indians. Hiis is the goal 
we should strive for." 

A study of Indian education conducted by a former .BIA 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner for Education under a grant 
by the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, focused on the 1960 *s and the accomplishments 
during that decade. That study indicated that BIA had made 
progress in increasing the percentage of Indian children 
enrolled in school and in increasing the nxmiber of Indian 
high school graduates. In its 1972 Program Memorandxmi, 
however, BIA estimated that the academic -achievement level 
of Indian children graduating from BIA high schools was 
3.3 years below the national average. We could not readily 
ascertain the reliability of this estin^te because BIA does 
not accumulate achievement test data from its schools. 

BACKGROUND 

During fiscal year 1971 about 200,000 Indian children 
were enrolled in elementary and secondary schools. Those 
schools included Federal, public, private, and mission 
facilities. About 50,000 of these students were enrolled 
in 200 BIA-operated schools. Also BIA operated 19 dormi- 
tories for about 4,000 Indian children attending public 
schools and provided funding for five schools operated by 
Indian school boards under contract with BIA. In addition, 
BIA operated two post secondary schools having a total en- 
rollment of about 1,300 students. 

The program for the education of Indian students in 
these federally operated or federally funded schools is 
administered by BIA's central office in Washington, D.C., 
and its 11 area and 76 agency offices. 

During fiscal year 1971 BIA's appropriation for edu- 
cational assistance, facilities, and services totaled 
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$146.2 million, of which $118.6 million was expended in the 
operation of the Federal facilities discussed above, in- 
cluding the five schools operated by Indian school boards. 
The remaining $27.6 million was expended for assistance to 
pupils in non- Federal schools, adult education and community 
development* \ Also in fiscal year 1971 BIA expended $13 mil- 
lion received through other Federal programs, such as the 
program funded by the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 241a) administered by the Office of 
Education. These funds were for special education programs, 
such as remedial reading. 

During the 5-year period ended June 30, 1971, BIA 
expended about $500 million, including about $50 million 
received through other Federal programs, to operate Federal 
schools and dormitories having a total average annual en- 
rollment of about 50,000 students. 
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CHAPTER 2 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR IMPROVING INDIAN EDUCATION 

The major goal of BIA* s education programs is to close 
the education gap between Indians and non- Indians by raising 
the academic-achievement level of Indian students up to the 
national average by 1976. It appears, however, that BIA has 
made relatively little progress toward attaining this goal, 
largely because BIA has not adequately communicated this 
goal to its area offices and schools and has not developed 
a specific plan for identifying and overcoming obstacles to, 
or for measuring progress toward, the accomplishment of this 
goal. 

Our review of BIA records showed that they did not pro- 
vide sufficient information to determine the actual progress 
that had been made toward raising the academic-achievement 
level of Indian children. As discussed in more detail, on 
page 20, the formulation of academic achievement-testing 
programs was left to the discretion of the education offi- 
cials at each of BIA's 11 area offices and the established 
testing programs differed from area to area. Also individ- 
ual schools within the areas often did not follow the estab- 
lished programs. Further the results of tests that were ad- 
ministered at the schools were not compiled and evaluated on 
a national basis at the BIA central office. As a result the 
central office did not have the comprehensive academic- 
achievement dat^ needed for comparing progress in attaining 
the goal of the education program on a school-to- school and 
year-to-year basis. 

Academic-achievement data that was available at the 12 
schools we visited showed relatively little evidence of prog- 
ress from year to year. For example, the following table 
shows the gap between the national average and the average 
achievement level of Indian students at three elementary 
schools in the Phoenix Area, as measured by California 
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Achievement Tests administered in the spring of 1970 and 
again in the spring of 1971 • 

Year in Achievanent gap 

which . Grade 

tested 12345^21 

(years below national average) 

1970 0,7 0.8 1.4 1.2 1.3 1.6 1,3 1,9 

1971 0.9 1.4 0.5 1.5 1.4 1.8 1,7 2.0 

As shown above the gap between the national average and the 
average achievement level of Indian students shows a reduc- 
tion in only the third grade. 

The results of California Achievement Tests adminis- 
tered to students at three off -reservation secondary board- 
ing schools located in the Navajo, Phoenix, and Juneau Areas 
also disclosed that there had been little evidence of prog- 
resS} as shown below. 

Achievement gap [ 

Year in High school A High school B Hi^h school C 

which Grade Grade Grade 

tested 9. 1£1112_910U12 '~9 10 IT T2~ 

(years below rational average) 

1970 3-3 3.8 4,6 5,3 1.8 2.5 2.7 3.6 0.6 1.2 1.1 1.6 

1971 3.5 3.7 4.5 5.3 2.9 2.8 3.4 4.4 0.7 1,3 1.9 2.1 

Ue discussed the above academic- achievement data with various 
education consultants, all of whom agreed that it showed 
that there had been little evidence of progress.. 



The California Achievement Test is one of a number of stan- 
dardized tests used by educators in elementary and second- 
ary schools to measure the academic- achievement levels of 
their students. Other standardized achievement tests used 
in BIA schools we visited included the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and the Stanford Achievement Test. 
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NEED TO ORGANIZE PROGRAMS AROUND 
ESTABLISHED GOALS FOR INDIAN EDUCATION 

We found that BIA had not developed a specific plan to 
accomplish its goal of raising the academic- achievement 
level of Indian students up to the national average. Al- 
though the goal had been established and included in BIA's 
annual program memorandums, BIA did not plan and organize 
its education programs to achieve it. 

Officials at BIA's central office and at the three 
area offices and 12 schools visited agreed that the educa- 
tion programs were not designed to reach the goal of raising 
the achievement level up to the national average by 1976. 
In fact officials at five schools and at one area office 
told us that they were not even aware of this goal. Offi- 
cials at the seven other schools and two area offices told 
us that they had heard of the goal. They said, however, 
that they had not made a specific effort to design their 
programs to reach this goal because they had not been offi- 
cially notified of it and had not received any guidelines 
or instructions from the central office concerning it. 

The educational goals set forth in BIA*s Manual, which 
was furnished to the schools and area offices, dated back 
to 1951 and were very general. These dealt primarily with 
such matters as physical, mental and moral development; 
citizenship; and health habits. The goals did not include 
closing the academic -achievement gap. 

School officials cited a number of matters which had an 
adverse effect on the quality of education provided to chil- 
dren in BIA schools. These matters included the need for 
compensatory training in English communication skills, spe- 
cial education programs, professional counseling services, 
and substitute teachers. These matters, which are discussed 
below, are not intended to represent all the factors which 
have an impact on the quality of Indian education; instead, 
they are intended to illustrate that BIA has not organized 
its education program to accomplish its goal. 
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Need for training to compensate for 
English communication handicaps 

The importance of basic communications skills is 
stressed in the publication "Education: An Answer to Pov- 
erty," which was developed jointly by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Office of Economic Opportunity and which points 
out that: 

reading and the development of language 
skills are the chief foundations of knowledge. 
Without them, all later schooling is built as 
though on quicksand and soon collapses." 

Officials at the 12 schools we visited told us that 
the inability of Indian students to commanicate effectively 
in English was a primary restraint to their achieving at 
the national average. 

At one of the schools we visited, it had been deter- 
mined that Apache was the predominant language in the stu- 
dents' homes; a survey of 32 homes had revealed only one 
case in which English was spoken in the home. The problem 
was complicated further by the students' isolation from any 
culture other than their own. Thus it was difficult for them 
to visualize a need for learning English. The survey showed 
that the students lived 43 miles from the nearest non- 
Indian community, that about 50 percent had no adequate 
means of transportation, that fewer than 20 percent had 
television, that an equally small percentage had radios, 
that only 4 percent had telephones, and that there was no 
local newspaper. Ihe entire student body (pre-first through 
eighth grade) at this school was deficient in English com- 
munication skills. 

Although the standardized achievement tests at the 12 
schools we visited indicated that about 95 percent of the 
students were deficient in English communication skills, 
only one of these schools had established what the school 
principal considered to be an adequate compensatory train- 
ing program to overcome the students' deficiencies. 

Nine other schools had established compensatory com- 
munication training programs. These programs were often 
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referred to as reading laboratories and involved the use of 
various types of special audio-visual equipment, as illus- 
trated by the photographs on page 14, These programs, how- 
ever^ usually were funded through Office of Education grants 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
which are restricted by law to a limited number of students. 
For example, only about 120 students were enrolled in one 
high school's remedial reading program. Of the 425 students 
tested at that school, 409 had reading scores below the 
national average, including 382 who were 1 year or more be- 
low the average. This remedial reading program was de- 
signed, however, to bring students up to only the sixth- 
grade level. As a result many students were trying to cope 
with regular high school subjects, such as history and sci- 
ence, although their ability to read was substantially be- 
low the high school level. 

The principal at the school which had established what 
he considered to be an adequate compensatory English com- 
munications training program stated that the program was 
designed specifically around the students' needs as identi- 
fied by the teachers and through analysis of standardized 
achievement test results. Each student spent one half of 
each day in English language instruction. In conjunction 
with this, all other courses were designed to reinforce the 
students' skill in English cormnunication , 

The principal said that he believed that the program 
provided students with a firm base in English communication 
skills without compromising other course work necessaxy for 
their development. Although the program was only in its 
first year of operation, the principal was of the view that 
students could raise their overall achievement level up to 
the national average within 5 years of entering the program. 
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Need for special education programs 

Officials at the schools we visited told us that spe- 
cial education programs were needed at their schools for 
certain students with physical, sensory, mental, or emotional 
handicaps. Little or no data, however, was available con- 
cerning the extent of these handicaps and the specific types 
of special education needed. 

One BIA official estimated that the number of Indian 
children in BIA schools needing special education was at 
least double that normally found in public schools. Another 
BIA official estimated that as many as 50 percent of the 
students enrolled in BIA of f -reservation boarding schools 
needed some form of special education due to poor early 
childhood health care, malnutrition, and social conditions 
on the reservation. 

Of the 12 schools visited, six had not established any 
special education programs. Officials at several of the 
schools which did have special education programs told us 
that the programs were not adequate. For example, one of 
the established programs could handle only 18 of about 75 
students who had been identified by teachers as needing 
special education. The special education teacher said that 
undoubtedly all students needing special education had not 
been identified. 

Information obtained at one off-reservation secondary 
boarding school which did not have a special education pro- 
gram indicated that a large number of handicapped students 
at the school needed special education. We noted that one 
of the criteria under which students could be enrolled at 
this school was unusual social behavior too difficult to be 
solved at home or through existing community facilities. 
A survey by a psychologist showed that more than one half 
of the students had been enrolled on that basis. Randomly 
selected standardized test results at this school showed 
that students' academic-achievement scores generally were 
substantially below the national average in all subject 
areas tested, although their intelligence scores ranged from 
"above normal" to no lower than "dull normal." 
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The Chief of the Division of Special Education, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education, told us that, on the basis 
of the above information, it appeared that a number of stu- 
dents at th?.s school might be educationally handicapped-- 
students who were not mentally retarded but who were hindered 
in academic achievement by learning or behavioral disorders 
caused by emotional disturbances — and therefore might be in 
need of special education. He added that, in California 
public schools, such educationally handicapped students were 
handled generally by special full- or part-time classes or 
through individual tutoring. 

Need for professional counseling services 
in BIA schools 

Although 11 of the 12 schools we visited had counselors, 
the counselors' efforts were concerned primarily with social 
and personal problems of the students. 

BIA officials told us that historically their guidance 
programs were directed toward dormitory administration in 
boarding schools rather than providing a broad range of 
professional counseling services. 

According to the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, a national association of professional guidance and 
counseling personnel, some of the major functions of pro- 
fessional counselors in elementary and secondary schools 
include: 

--Planning and developing the guidance program. 

— Counseling individuals and small groups. 

— Appraising students, including accumulating and in- 
terpreting such information as standardized test re- 
sults and academic records, and identifying students 
having special abilities and/or needs. 

— Assisting students in relating their interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities to current and future educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities and require- 
ments . 
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—Consulting with school administrators eind members 
of the faculty relative to the curriculiim which will 
meet the abilities, interests, sind needs of the stu- 
dents. 

— Placing students in appropriate school subjects and 
courses of study. 

— Referring students to other pupil -personnel -services 
specialists. 

— Meeting with students* parents. 

We found, however, that (1) at 10 of the 12 schools 
visited by us, the counselors did not make use of the re- 
sults of standardized achievement tests to identify student 
and curriculum needs, (2) at nine schools they did not par- 
ticipate in the placement of students in courses of study, 
and (3) at eight schools they were not involved in develop- 
ing the curriculum. 

Some of the above-mentioned functions of counselors 
were being performed in varying degrees by o',ner school per- 
sonnel. For example, at one of f-reservatioa boarding school, 
the placement of students in courses of study was done by 
the academic department head on the basis of the State- 
appxoved curriculum for public schools. He told us that 
such tools as standardized academic aptitude and achievement 
test results should be analyzed and used for placing stu- 
dents in classes on the basis of their individual strengths, 
weaknesses, and education needs but that he did not have the 
time to make such analyses because of other administrative 
responsibilities. Academic counseling was being performed 
by classroom teachers in some instances, but most of these 
teachers said that they did not have the time, training, or v 
experience necessary to do the job effectively. 

The accumulation and interpretation of standardized 
test results is one of the major functions of a counselor. 
Officials of the American Personnel and Giiidance Association 
and of the Office of Education, told us that, ideally, pro- 
fessional counselors also should administer these tests be- 
cause they have been specifically trained in this area. 
Although testing generally was being done at the 12 schools 
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we visited, the student's regular teachers, rather than 
counselors, administered the tests at eight of the schools 
and counselors were involved only to a limited degree in 
administering the test at a ninth school. 

According to the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, a counselor's stvident- appraisal function includes 
coordinating the accumulation, organization, and maintenance 
of files of pupil data, including standardized test results, 
academic and biographical records, personal data forms, and 
rating scales. We found, however, that counselors generally 
did not maintain such data. At one school having 800 stu- 
dents, the counselors developed files for only 11 students. 

A BIA official told us that some efforts recently had 
been made to get counselors more involved in the broad range 
of professional counseling services but that these efforts 
were still in the early stage of development. For instance, 
in an experimental program which had been implemented at 
nine schools in the Navajo Area, the counselors no longer 
supervise dormitory operations but are responsible only for 
providing counseling servicer*. 

For BIA to provide the full range of professional coun- 
seling services to Indian children, the current qualifica- 
tion standards for counselors may have to be upgraded. 
BIA's academic standard to qualify for a position as a guid- 
ance counselor requires: 

— Completion of a 4- year course of study leading to a 
bachelor's degree in any major. 

--Completion of 24 semester hours in professional edu- 
cation, including 12 semester hours in guidance and 
psychology subjects directly related to education 
(not necessarily graduate work) . 

This academic standard is significantly below the 
academic standard established by the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association which recommends completion of a 2-year 
graduate program in the field of counselor education. Ac- 
cording to a 1965 publication of rhe Office of Education, 
of 55 States and outlying areas, such as the Canal Zone and 
Guam, 46 required master's degrees, or other specified 
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amounts of graduate- level education, in the field of counsel- 
ing for permanent certification as a school counselor and 
two required additional gr aduat e- 1 evel education in the 
field of counseling beyond a master's degree. According to 
Office of Education officials, most States generally re- 
quired 1 year of graduate- level education in the specific 
field of counseling and the trend was toward a 2-year grad- 
uate program. 

Of the 78 counselors at the schools we visited, only 
15 had master^ s degrees in the field of counseling and five 
had bachelor's degrees in counseling. The remaining 58 had 
degrees in such fields as education or social studies. 

Need to obtain substitute teacher s 

Although officials at the 12 schools we visited told us 
that it was important to have substitute teachers to assume 
responsibility for classes when regular teachers were absent, 
only ,two of the schools had made what school officials' con- 
sidered to be adequate provisions for obtaining substitute 
teachers. At the 10 other schools, either no provision had 
been made for substitutes or the number of substitutes on 
call was insufficient, generally, according to the officials 
at these schools, because of personnel ceilings or lack of 
funds . 

We reviewed leave records and other data at several 
schools to ascertain the extent of the need for substitute 
teachers. At two schools which had no substitute teachers, 
we found that, for 39 and 58 days, respectively, a regular 
teacher was absent for at least one half a day during the 
180-day school year. These schools attempted to fill the 
vacancies with supervisory personnel or teacher-aides. 

At another school four high school class periods had 
been without a teacher for about 2 months; students were 
used as monitors to keep order in these classes because the 
school's only substitute teacher was filling in for another 
teacher who was on extended sick leave. 

At another school which had no substitute teachers, 
school officials said that an average of two teachers a day 
were absent and that the students were sent back to the dor- 
mitory when teachers were absent. 
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NEED TO IMPROVE 

BIA'S MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 

An effective management information system would seem 
essential in developing, implementing, and evaluating an 
educational program. Such a system could provide education 
program officials with the data they need for identifying 
the educational needs of students, both individually and 
collectively; for designing programs and activities for ac- 
complishing the desired educational goals; for budgeting 
and allocating resources to support these programs; and for 
evaluating the costs and benefits of these programs in re- 
lation to the planned educational goals. BIA officials 
generally agreed that they did not have an effective man- 
agement information system for providing such data. 

Need for academic aptitude 
and achievement data 

Central office education officials stated that the re- 
sults of standardized academic aptitude and achievement 
tests not only would be useful at the school level in iden- 
tifying students* needs and measuring their progress but 
also would be needed by them in formulating and evaluating 
the results of programs designed to accomplish the goal of 
raising the academic -achievement level of Indian students 
to the national average. 

BIA records did not contain sufficient information for 
determining the actual progress that had been made toward 
the accomplishment of this goal, nor did BIA have an overall 
student- testing program for obtaining such information. 
Education officials at each area office decided on the test- 
ing program to be followed by schools under their jurisdic- 
tion; however, test results were not compiled and evaluated 
at the central office. Outlined below is a brief comparison 
of the testing program followed in the three areas we vis- 
ited. 
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Acadcmic- 
achicvement 
testing 

Grade levels to 
be tested 
each year 

Time of year 
students are 
to be tested 

Type of achieve- 
ment tests 
that is to be 
used 

Is it required 
that results 
be submitted 
to the area 
office.' 



Area 



Phoenix 



All grades 



Fall 



Metropolitan for 
elementary grades 
and California for 
secondary grades 

Yes 



All grades 



Spring 



Either Metropolitan 
or California 



Yen 



Nava 1 o 

2d, Mth, 6th, 
and 8th grades 

Approximately 
midyear 

Stanford 



Yes 



Acadeinic- 
aptitude testing 

Is aptitude 
testing re- 
quired? 



Yes (7th 
grade only 



No 



In a number of cases the established area testing pro- 
gram was not followed. For example, the Phoenix Area Office 
directed that academic-achievement tests be administered 
each spring to all students, that either the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test or the California Achievement Test be ac- 
ceptable as long as one was used consistently, and that re- 
sults be submitted to the area office. However: 

— One school did not administer the spring academic- 
achievement tests for 3 years. 

— Another school changed from the California Achieve- 
ment Test to the Metropolitan Achievement Test and 
back to the California Achievement Test during a 
period of 4 years, which made it difficult to com- 
pare results from year to year. 

— Area office education officials did not use test re- 
sults for program plaiming and evaluation purposes. 

The testing program established by the Juneau Area Of- 
fice required that in the fall the Jfetropolitan Achievement 
Test be administered to students in kindergarten through 
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the eighth grade and that the California Achievement Test 
be administered to students in the ninth through the 12th 
grades. At one school, however: 

— Kindergarten and first-grade students were not tested. 

— The Metropolitan Achievement Test, rather than the 
California Achievement Test, was administered to the 
ninth-grade students. 

— Students in the 10th through the 12th grades were 
not tested. 

^•tf^ Although test results have not been compiled and eval- 

uated at the central office, the value of a testing program 
has been recognized. Education officials at the central of- 
fice advised us that they were in the process of developing 
a BIA-wide testing program. 

Need for program-oriented 
financial management reports 

The operating cost of the BIA school system for fiscal 
year 1971 was approximately $118.6 million. We found, how- 
ever, that central office education program officials did 
not know by whom or for what purposes these funds had been 
used. 

Central office education program officials did not 
know how much of the $118.6 million in operating costs had 
been incurred by each of BIA's 200 schools, 76 agency of- 
fices, and 11 area offices; nor did they receive any finan- 
cial management reports which would readily provide this 
data. We found that they had not received financial man- 
agement reports which would show how much of the operating 
cost had been incurred for such education activities as 
administration, curriculum development, instruction, pupil- 
personnel services, support services, and dormitory opera- 
tions. 

We were able to identify only one report which con- 
tained data on BIA program costs. This monthly '^Report 
on Operating Budget*' details both the programmed and the 
actual obligations and costs charged against the 24 BIA 
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programs. Education is the largest of these programs and 
accounts for about 50 percent of BIA^s operating budget. 
The Deputy Director of Management Services confirmed that 
this was the only report which showed BIA' s program costs. 

Our examination of the "Report on Operating Budget" 
for the year ended June 30, 1971, which consisted of 3,000 
pages of computer tabulations, showed that the $118.6 mil- 
lion in operating costs was itemized by detailed costs on 
the basis of location codes. The education program costs 
were not totaled for each school, agency office, and area 
office, nor were costs summarized by the various education 
activities discussed above. 

According to central office education program officials, 
they receive only that part of the "Report on Operating Bud- 
get" which shows the education program costs incurred by 
the central office. 

One official commented that, even if the entire cost 
report were received, it could not be effectively used for 
program-management purposes because it was too voluminous 
and the data was not summarized into a program- oriented 
format. The BIA Director of Education Programs said that 
the limited financial management data made available to him 
was not adequate for such purposes as determining and evalu- 
ating the costs for each pupil of the various education ac- 
tivities or making cost-benefit analyses of education pro- 
grams in BIA schools. He said that such information was 
essential for effective management of the BIA school system. 

Our observations concerning the need for program- 
oriented financial management reports are similar to those 
reported in May 1971 by a special management assistance 
survey team, whi.'^h was organized by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget at the request of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, In reference to the various finaincial reports 
produced by the Indian Affairs Data Center, the survey team 
stated that: 

Vfe found that operating officials at Central 
Office made very little use of these reports be- 
cause they were too voluminous and because the 
officials were not familiar with the computer 
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language. No * flash' or suramary reports were 
prepared for use by the executive staff." 

The survey team stated also that: 

***** We cannot over- emphasize the need for effec- 
tive communication between the Division of Fi- 
nancial Management and its customers at all levels 
to bring about an effective reporting system." 

We believe that, to effectively manage a program of the 
size and complexity of the BIA school system, the Director 
of Education Programs should receive program- oriented fi- 
nancial management reports which show for what purpose and 
by whom the financial resources are being used. 
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CHAPTER 3 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

Improving the educational achievement level of Indian 
students appears to be one of the most important keys to 
overcoming the problems the Indians face. Information 
available at the schools we visited revealed relatively lit- 
tle evidence of progress. 

Although BIA had established a goal of eliminating the 
disparity between educational achievement attained by Indian 
children and their non- Indian peers by 1976, it did not ade- 
quately communicate this goal to the operating levels nor did 
it develop and implement a specific plan of action by which 
it intended to raise Indian students* academic-achievement 
level. Certain constraints to improving academic achieve- 
ment,- such as English communication handicaps, were evident; 
yet established school programs did not deal with them com- 
pletely and in some cases di.d not deal with them at all. 

Considering the magnitude of the goal that was estab- 
lished by BIA and the obvious complexity of the problem, it 
appears that it is essential to have a well organized and 
managed program specifically designed to accomplish that 
goal. We believe that such a program should be formulated 
through a systematic analysis of (l) the program's goal and 
(2) the critical factors contributing to, or impeding effec- 
tiveness in, achieving that goal. 

In view of the limited progress made to date in raising 
the academic-achievement level of Indian children to the na- 
tional average, it may be necessary for BIA to evaluate the 
reasonableness of the 1976 target date. We believe, how- 
ever, that, regardless of the target date which might be es- 
tablished, BIA will not achieve its goal unless the funda- 
mental concepts of a sound management system are implemented. 

We believe also that BIA should develop an effective 
management information system to assist the program manager 
in assessing the specific educational needs of the students. 
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in identifying the major problems that must be dealt with, 
in devising the specific strategy for overcoming these prob- 
lems, in implementing an education program responsive to the 
students' needs, in measuring progress toward stated goals, 
and in assessing the effectiveness of each responsible level 
within the BIA school system in achieving the established 
educational goals. The system should provide for comprehen- 
sive and consistent data on the students* academic aptitude 
and achievement levels and program-oriented financial manage- 
ment reports. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
SECRETAP.Y OF THE INTERIOR 

We recommend that the Departnent of the Interior require 
the Commissioner of Indian Affair i5 to: 

— Clearly apprise all operating levels of the goal of 
reaching a level or academic achievement for Indian 
students equal to the national average and the date 
by which it is to be accomplished. 

.--Identify and assign priorities for dealing with all 
critical factors known to impede progress toward ac- 
complishment of that goal. 

--Develop a comprehensive educational program which is 
designed specifically to overcome the factors which 
impede progress in meeting the goal and which is flex- 
ible enough to meet the needs of students in all BIA- 
operated schools. 

— Establish periodic milestones, such as the amount of 
improvement in the academic-achievement level neces- 
sary at the end of each successive year, to accomplish 
the established goal. 

— Periodically evaluate program results on the basis of 
these predetermined milestones to allow redirections 
of effort as may be necessary. 

— Develop a management information system providing: 
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1. Meaningful and comprehensive information on the ac~ 
ademiij aptitude and achievement levels of students 
in the BIA school system, 

2« Program —oriented finsncial management reports 

geared toward the management needs of BIA education 
program officials. 

MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 



The Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, noted at the conclu- 
sion of its field investigation in 1969 that: 

"One of the most serious problems encountered was 
the lack of meaningful information and statistics 
that could be provided by the BIA, the Agency of 
the Federal Government directly responsible for 
Federal Indian programs. Time after time the 
•staff was faced with inadequate, incomplete or 
nonexistent information important to the conduct 
of such a study. One can only wonder how an 
agency with such a responsibility for so long a 
time can possibly determine the effectiveness of 
their own programs without having available — and 
without making the effort to compile it — basic 
information necessary to evaluation." 

The Subcommittee stated in its report that the lack of reli- 
able data meant that the Congress could not carry out its 
legislative oversight function and that monies could not be 
appropriated wisely nor could effective and responsible leg- 
islation be developed. 

As discussed in chapter 2 of this report, the situation 
has not changed significantly since 1969, BIA still has not 
developed and implemented an information system which would 
provide the data needed for effective administration and 
management of the BIA school system. 

In vio.w of the concern which has been expressed by the 
President and by members of the Congress regarding the qual- 
ity of Indian education, the Congress may wish to consider 
enacting legislation requiring BIA to furnish certain 
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specific informatioo which the Congress could use to evalu- 
ate the progress being made in improving Indian education. 
Such information could include: 

--A statement of BIA's educational goals and the crite- 
ria with which BIA plans to measure progress toward 
these goals, 

--A comprehensive plan to accomplish these goals. Such 
a plan should identify the critical tasks that need 
to be performed to reach the estabilished goals; 
should assign priorities; and should include esti- 
mates of the cost for required staffing, equipment, 
and facilities. 

— An annual report comparing actual program results 
with the predetermined milestones on a BIA- wide ba- 
sis, as well as summary statistical data on the re- 
sults achieved at each BIA-operated school. Such a 
report should identify progress in critical areas, 
such as English communication skills, and should com- 
pare progress in these areas to overall student prog- 
ress. The reasons for, and the proposed solutions 
to, any significant shortcomings also should be ex- 
plained in the report. 
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CHAPTER 4 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND GAP EVALUATION 

The Department of the Interior, in commenting on a draft 
of this report in a letter dated March 16, 1972 (see app. I), 
stated that the Department was generally in accord with the 
report findings and that it expected that the conclusions 
and recoiranendations would ^constructively support BIA^s ef- 
forts to improve its education program. 

The Department stated also that when making 

an evaluation of the program it would be im- 
possible ror a correct analogy to be concluded on 
the results of tests conducted the previous* year 
against future program plans.*' 

The Department stated further that programs could not be 
conclusively evaluated within such an immediate time frame 
and that it would be normal to ixpect that, in a program of 
the magnitude of BIA*s educational endeavor, from 5 to 10 
years would be required to statistically prove any increased 
effectiveness through student test results. The Department 
noted that we had not given due cognizance to departmental 
and congressional commitments and efforts to improve educa- 
tional opportunity for the American Indian. 

We recognize the problems associated with using the re- 
sults of tests conducted the previous year in evaluating 
the effectiveness of BIA's current and future programs. As 
discussed in chapter 2, BIA does not have an adequate sys- 
tem, however, for measuring the progress of students and for 
evaluating the effectiveness of its educational program in 
meeting its established goals. We agree that it would have 
been desirable to obtain student academic-achievement data 
covering several years. Such data was not available, how- 
ever, and, by necessity, our evaluation of progress in meet- 
ing BIA*s education goals was limited to the data which was 
available in the schools we visited. Therefore we had no 
meaningful basis for giving recognition to the various com- 
mitments and efforts to improve educational opportunity for 
Indians, including the quality of that education. One of the 
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k«2y issues discussed in this report is the need for a man- 
agement information system which, we believe, is essential 
for evaluating the effectiveness of BIA*s education program. 

The Department stated that it would respond directly 
to the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, concerning the matters dis- 
cussed in chapter 2. The Department's comments on our rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of the Interior are discussed 
below. 

The Department did not indicate what action would be 
taken to apprise all operating levels of the goal of reach- 
ing a level of academic achievement equal to the national 
average and the date by which it was to be accomplished. 
The Department stated that a task force had been established 
in March 1971 to review the goals and objectives of BIA's 
education program and the necessary organizational changes 
to achieve them. 

The Department outlined a nxmiber of steps to be imple- 
mented in fiscal year 1973 for assigning priorities foi* 
dealing with all critical factors known to impede progress - 
toward accomplishment of its goal. We believe that effec- 
tive implementation of these steps will assist BIA in 
strengthening its education program. 

The Department's reply was not fully responsive to our 
recommendation that BIA develop a comprehensive education 
program specifically designed to meet the needs of all stUr. 
dents in BIA schools. The Department stated that Indian 
students attending BIA schools were geographically isolated, 
had atypical social conditions in their homes, or had emo- 
tional or economic problems which could not be handled in a 
traditional school setting. The Department also noted that 
first attention must be given to compensatory activities 
which would enable the child to function in a school envi- 
ronment, and that emphasis on the special needs of the stUr. 
dents must continue as a prime goal , together with efforts 
directed toward academic achievement. 

One of the key issues in this report is that, although 
BIA has known for years that most Indian children in BIA 
schools require some form of special or compensatory 
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education, its education program has not been designed to 
fully meet these needs. BIA has not established a system- 
atic means of determining the special and compensatory needs 
of its students. 

The Department stated that specific actions were being 
taken to upgrade the ability of school personnel to deal 
with the special nature of the students served. These ac- 
tions should help to improve the quality of BIA' s education 
program, provided that appropriate action is taken by BIA 
to ensure that the special needs of all students are iden- 
tified and met. 

Concerning our recoxianendations for establishing peri- 
odic milestones — such as the amount of improvement in the 
academic- achievement level necessary at the end of each 
successive year to accomplish the established goal — and for 
making periodic evaluations of results, the Department 
stated that these exercises were iTitpractical since the BIA 
goal. must be tempered by the reality of Indian self- 
determination, the special nature of the students served, and 
the availability of funds. 

We disagree that it is impractical to establish mile- 
stones and evaluate program results, particularly in an ed- 
ucation program. We believe that, regardless of the goal or 
goals established for Indian education, effective management 
requires the development of an appropriate strategy for 
meeting established goals and the periodic evaluation of 
progress toward meeting these goals. 

Concerning our reconnnendation for development of an 
education management information system, the Department 
stated that BIA would work with all levels of school manage- 
ment to design and implement a system which would incorpo- 
rate existing data and interrelate it with data collected 
about pupils, property, program, and community and that the 
output from the information system would be custom designed 
to meet the requirements of all users of BIA educational 
information. We believe that ef . jctive use of information 
to be provided by the proposed system should assist BIA in 
managing its schools « 
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CHAPTER 5 



SCOPE OF REVIEW 



Our review was directed toward evaluating the effective- 
ness of the management methods followed by BIA in its efforts 
to improve the quality of Indian education and to raise the 
academic-achievement level of Indian children up to the 
national average' by a specified date. 

The work was done primarily at BIA's central office in 
Washington, D.C; at BIA's Navajo, Phoenix, and Juneau Area 
Offices located in Window Rock and Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Juneau, Alaska, respectively; and at 12 BIA schools under 
the jurisdiction of these area offices. Although BIA has 
a total of 11 area offices, the three included in our re- 
view were responsible for schools having about 64 percent of 
the total BIA school enrollment. The 12 schools visited 
accounted for about 17 percent of the total BIA school en- 
rollment and included four of f -reservation secondary boarding 
schools, one on-reservation secondary boarding school, four 
on-reservation elementary boarding schools, two on-reservation 
elementary day schools, and one combined elementary and 
secondary day school. 

We revieVed the applicable policies, regulations, proce- 
dures, and practices pertaining to administration of BIA' s 
School system at the central office, area and agency offices, 
and school levels. We examined pertinent records, reports, 
and documents and interviewed BIA officials, tribal leaders, 
school administrators, teachers, .and counselors concerning 
the problems and issues of Indian education. We examined 
also a number of c..adies and research projects dealing with 
Indian education. 

Those issues in this report which are of an educational 
nature were discussed with professional educators at BIA, 
the Office of Education, the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Northern Arizona University's College of Educa- 
tion, and the Office of the. Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools. 
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^ United States Department of the Interior 



fol 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 



Mr. Max Hirschhorn 



MAR 16 1972 



Associate Director 
Civil Division 

U.S. General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 205^ 

Dear Mr. Hirschhorn: 

The DepELrtment of the Interior has reviewed with interest your draft report, 
"Opportunity to Improve Indian Education in Schools Operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Depeirtment of the Interior," and are generally in accord 
with its findings. We ejcpect that its conclusions and recommendations will 
constructively support the Bureau's efforts to improve its education program. 
We concur that the draft report reflects the program levels as of the date 
the material was initially collected, July 1971. When taking an evaluation 
of the program it would be ijiipossible for a correct analogy to be concluded 
on the results of tests conducted the previous year against future program 
plans. Our concern is that the programs cannot be conclusively evaluated 
within such an immediate timeframe. It would be normal to expect that in 
a program of the magnitude of the Bureau's educational endeavor that from 
five to ten years would be required to statistically prove any increased 
effectiveness through student test results. We believe the GAO has not 
given due cognizance to the Departmental and Congressional commitments and 
efforts to continue to improve the educational opportunity for the American 
Indian. 

Recommendations or suggestions 

1. "The Commissioner* of Indian Affairs should clearly apprise all 
operating levels of the goal of reaching a level of academic achievement 
for Indians equal to the national average and the date by which it is to be 
rjcomplished. " 

In Meirch 1971 a task force was established to review the goals and objectives 
of the Bureau's Indian Education Programs and the necessary organizational 
changes to achieve them. The funding necessary to carry out these specific 
programs is planned for FY 1973. The goal for academic achievements for 
Indian students was developed in 1963. The goal of bringing Indian high 
school g-raduates to a level equal to the National average by 1976 is probably 
too opti'jiistic but remains our commitment. 

2. "Identify' and assign priorities to all critical factors which are known 
to impede progress toward accomplishment of that goal." 

As part of our major program thrust in the projected plans for FY 1973, we 
have identified' and assigned priorities as follows: 

a. To measure ;:growth of pupils individually and in groups; 
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b. To t'ompare e^rovrl.li of individuals and groups with other 
reference groups; 

c. To obtain clues for curriciiluin adaptation and improvement; 

d. To help students plan for educaliion and vocational goals; 

e. To assist in grouping, scheduling, and programming; 

f. To help educators plan for individual or group needs; and 

g. To diagnose difficulties so remedial work can be planned. 

Although the above priorities have been identified and assigned, we would 
caution etgainst absolute reliance on the results, since recent information 
indicates that many of the raeasursmcnt instruments currently available are 
ciilturally biased and do not reflect accurately student development and 
. achievement . 

3» "Develop a comprehensive educational prograjn vhich is specifically 
designed to overcome the factors which impede progress in meeting the 
goal, and which is flexible enough to meet the needs of students in all 
of BIA's schools." 

The enrollment pattern of Bureau -operated schools is of a special nature. 
About three-fourths of the Indian students living on reservations attend 
public; schools. Ihe Bureau-operated schools serve the one-quarter who are 
the most geographically isolated or have atypical social conditions in the 
home or have emotional or economic problems vdiich cannot be handled in a 
traditional school setting. First attention, then, must be given to 
compensatory activities which will enable the child to function in a 
school environment, 'fhis emphasis on the special needs of the students 
must continue as a prime goal, together with efforts directed toward 
academic achievement. 

In this regard, specific actions are now being taken which' will effect an 
overall upgrading of the ability of school personnel to deal with the special 
nature of the students served. Upgrading of academic achievement may be 
expected. 

h, "Establish periodic milestones, such as the amount of improvement in 
academic achievement level necessary at the end of each successive year 
of the program to accomplish the established goal.". 

We feel that at this juncture in a changing educational program emphasis 
this goal must be tempered by the reality of Indian self-determination, 
the special nature of the students served , as well as the availability of 
funds all of vhich greatly conqplicate the situation and make this exercise 
iiffpi-jtctical. 

5. "Periodically evaluate program results based on these predetermined 
milestones -to allow timely redirections of effort as may be neccjssary." 

See above. 
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6, "Develop a matia/yement information system providing (a) meaning Tol 
and comprehensive information on the acader.ic aptitude and achievement 
level of students in the BIA school sj'stem. (b) Program-oriented 
financial management reports, geared toward the management needs of tJA. 
education program officisils." 

Our approach for developing an educationsil management information system 
for the Bureau cf Indian Affairs is, working with sill levels of school 
management, to design and implement a system which will take advantage of 
the data existing as a result of the present operating procedures, for 
schools, and interrelate these files with data collected about pupils, 
property, program, and community. The "output" from such an information 
system will be custom designed to meet the requirements of sill user's of 
BIA educational information. 

Specifically, it is anticipated that the following activities will be 
undertaken: 

a. .Financial Management System— -The Office of Education Programs 
has requested a restructure of assigned cost feature account codes. 
The necessary software changes should be completed during FY 1972. 

b. Pupil Accounting System — Permanent student records should be 
completed on every BIA student and on file in the Data Center. 
Pilot work on this project will be completed before the end of 
the 1973 Fiscsil Year and student data should be available to users 
.on a predetermined and scheduled basis. 

c. Staff or Personnel System — Much work has already been done in 
this area.. By FY 197^ the few additional items required by 
Education about teachers sho'tild be completed. 

d. Curriculum or Prograjn Information — This is the common 
denominator or the linkage which will eventuallj^ pull all files 
together for the Educational Information System. The key to the 
establishment of_^ this • file is the development and acceptance of 
standard terms and definitions about curriculmn and program. 
Once the terms have been defined, the other files should be 
updated with specific assignments of courses by teachers and 
specific courses completed by students. 

e. During the 197^ Fiscal Year there vill be an increasing need 
for lADC services in the area of test scoring and analysis. 

The measurement of student achievement has been described as a 
priority program need for years. A special task force report 
will describe the services required. 
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Due to the limited time allowed in reviewing the draft report and the 
discussion evolving with the members of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs of the Committee on Interior and Insiilar Affairs during the 
hearing on the Comprehensive Indian Education Act of 1972 regarding your 
draft report, we will respond directly to the Subcommittee concerning 
the specifics in your Chapter 2, 

Secretary Loesch in testitying during those hearings stated: "Much 
has been written and said of the educational deficits of Indian Americans. 
Less has been written or said, however, about the rather substantial 
progress which has taken place during the past ten to twenty years." 

"it seems possible that the dismal picture which has been put fo37ward 
has reached a point of being counterproductive so far as the morale of 
the Indian peoples is concerned. This is also true of the morale of 
the many dedicated people serving them in schools of all types," 

We suggest that in developing the final report that adequate note be 
made of- the positive elements of the Bureau's Indian Education programs 
be included to place the problems in context. 



Sincerely yours. 




« 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITIES 
DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



Tenure of office 



From 



To 



SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 

Rogers C. B. Morton Jan. 1971 Present 

Fred J. Russell (acting) Nov. 1970 Dec. 1970 

Walter J. Hickel Jan. 1969 Nov. 1970 

Stewart L. Udall Jan. 1961 Jan. 1969 

AS^SISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
LAND MANAGEMENT: 

Harrison Loesch Apr. 1969 Present 

Vacant Jan. 1969 Apr. 1969 

Harry R. Anderson July 1965 Jan. 1969 



DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INDIAN AFFAIRS: 
William L. Rogers 



June 1971 Present 



COiMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS: 

Louis R. Bruce Aug, 1969 Present 

T. W. Taylor (acting) June 1969 Aug. 1969 

Robert L. Bennett Apr. 1966 May 1969 

Philleo Nash Sept* 1961 Mar. 1966 



U.& GAO. W«sh«, 0«C« 
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United States Department of the IiffTERioR, 

Office of the Secretaet, 
Washington, D,C,, March 16, 1972. 

Mr. Max Hibschhorn, 
Associate Director, 
Civil Division, 

UM. General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mb. Hibschhorn: The Department of the Interior has reviewed with 
interest your draft report, "Opportunity to- Improve Indian Education in 
Schools Operated by the Bureau of Indian AfEairs, Department of the Inte- 
rior," and are generally in accord with its findings. We expect that its conclu- 
sions and recommendations will constructively support the Bureau's efforts to 
improve its education program. "We concur tiiat the draft report reflects the 
program levels as of the date the material was initially collected, July 1971. 
When taking an evaluation of the program it would be impossible for a cor- 
rect analogy to be concluded on the results of tests conducted the previous 
year against future program plans. Our concern is that the programs cannot 
be conclusively evaluated within such an immediate timeframe. It would be 
normal to expect that in a program of the magnitude of the Bureau's educa- 
tional endeavor that from five to ten years would be required to statistically 
prove any increased effectiveness through student tests results. We believe that 
G'AO has not given due cognizance to the Departmental and Congressional 
commitments and efforts to continue to improve the educational opportunity 
for the American Indian. 

Recommendations or Suggestions 

1. "The Commissioner of Indian Affairs should clearly apprise all operating 
levels of the goal of reaching a level of academic achievement for Indians 
equal to the national average and the date by which it is to be accomplished." 

In March 1971 a task force was established to review the goals and objec- 
tives of the Bureau's Indian Education Programs and the necessary organiza- 
tional changes to achieve them. The funding necessary to carry out these spe- 
cific programs is planned for FY 1973. The goal for academic achievements for 
Indian students was developed in 1963. The goal of bringing Indian high 
school graduates to a level equal to the National average by 1976 is probably 
too optimistic but remains our commitment. 

2. "Identify and assign priorities to all critical factors which are known to 
impede progress toward accomplishment of that goal." 

As part of our major program thrust in the projected plans for FY 1973, we 
have identified and assigned priorities as follows : 

a. To measure growth of pupils individually and in groups ; 

b. To compare growth of individuals and groups with other reference 
groups ; 

c. To obtain clues for curriculum adaptation and improvement ; 

d. To help students plan for education and vocational goals; 

e. To assist in grouping, scheduling, and programming; 

f. To help educators plan for Individual or group needs ; and 

g. To diagnose difficulties so remedial work can be planned. 

Although the above priorities have been identified and assigned, we would 
caution against absolute reliance on the results, since recent information indi- 
cates that many of the measurement instruments currently available are cul- 
turally biased and do not reflect accurately student development and achieve- 
ment. 

3. "Develop a cotnprehensive educational program which is specifically 
designed to overcome the factors which impec'.e progress in meeting the goal, 
and which is flexible enough to meet the needs of students in all of BIA's 
schools." 

The enrollment pattern of Bureau-operated schools is of a special nature. 
About three-fourths of the Indian students living on reservations attend public 
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schools. The Bureau-operated schools serve the one-quarter who are the most 
geographically isolated or have atypical social conditions in the home or have 
emotional or economic problems which cannot be handled in a traditional 
school setting. First attentionj then, must be given to compensatory activities 
which will enable the child to function in a school environment. This emphasis 
on the special needs of the students must continue as a prime goal, together 
with efforts directed toward academic achievement. 

In this regard, specific actions are now being taken which will .effect an 
overall upgrading of the ability of school personnel to deal with the special 
nature of the students served. Upgrading of academic achievement may be ex- 
pected. 

4. "Establish periodic milestones, such as the amount of improvement in aca- 
demic achievement level necessary at the end of each successive year of the 
program to accomplish the established goal." 

We feel that at this juncture in a changing educational program emphasis 
this goal must be tempered by the reality of Indian self-determination, the spe- 
cial nature of the students served, as well as the availability of funds all of 
which greatly complicate the situation and make this exercise impractical. 

5. "Periodically evaluate program results based on these predetermined mile-, 
stones to allow timely redirections of effort as may be necessary." 

See above. 

6. "Develop a management information system providing (a) meaningful and 
comprehensive information on the academic aptitude and achievement level of 
students in the BIA school system, (b) Program-oriented financial management 
reports, geared toward the management needs of BIA- education program 
ofl3cials." 

Our approach for developing an educational management information system 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs is, working with all levels of school manage- 
ment, to design and implement a system which will take advantage of the data 
existing as a result of the present operating procedures for schools, and inter- 
relate these files with data collected about pupils, property, program, and com- 
munity. The "output" from such an information system will be custom 
designed to meet the requirements of all users of BIA educational information. 

Specifically, It is anticipated that the following activities will be under- 
taken : 

a. Financial Management System — The Office of Education Programs has re- 
quested a restructure of assigned cost feature account codes. The necessary 
software changes should be completed during PY 1972. 

b. Pupil Accounting System— Permanent student records should be completed 
on every BIA student and on file in the Data Center. Pilot work on this proj- 
ect will be completed before the end of the 1973 Fiscal Year and student data 
should be available to usi^rs on a predetermined and scheduled basis. 

c. Staff or Personnel System — Much work has already been done In this 
area. By FY 1974 the few additional items required by Education about teach- 
ers should be completed. 

d. Curriculum or Program Information — This is tlie common denominator or 
the linkage which will eventually pull all files together for the Educational In- 
formation System. The key to the establishment of this file is the development 
and acceptance of standard terms and definitions about curriculum and pro- 
gram. Once the terms have been defined, the other flies should be updated with 
specific assignments of courses by teachers and specific courses completed by 
students. 

e. During the 1974 Fiscal Year there will be an increasing need for lAJDC 
services in the area of test scoring and analysis. The measurement of student 
achievement has been described as a priority Program need for years. A spe- 
cial task force report will describe the services required. 

Due to the limited time allowed in reviewing the draft report and the dis- 
cussion evolving with the members of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs during the hearing on 
the Comprehensive Indian Education Act of 1972 regarding your draft report. 
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Chapter l^^^^^^ directly to the Subcommittee concerning the specifics in your 

..Jf^^^^^^^J^^.^^^' testifying during those hearings stated: -Much has been 
written and said of the educational deficits of Indian Americans. Less has 
been written or said, however, about the rather substantial progress which has 
taken place during the past ten to twenty years" 

"It seems possible that the dismal picture which has been put forward has 
nonni'f^ ^ ^^^^^ benig- coiinterproductive so far as the morale of the Indian 
peoples IS concerned. This is also true of the morale of the many dedicated 
people serving them in schools of all types " aeaicatea 
ofThp'Sl^^^i^ developing the final report that adequate note be made 
of the positive elements of the Bureau's Indian Education programs be Ui- 
oluded to place the problems in context. programs oe in 

Sincerely yaurs, 

J. T. Hall, Jr, 
Director of Survey and Review. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AS EXPRESSED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE YAKIMA INDIAN NATION 



This report was prepared for the Confederated Tribes and Bands of 
the Yakima Indian Nation, funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
coordinated through Central Washington State College's Center for 
Migrant and Indian Education. 



October 1971 
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This project was undertaken upon the request of the Director 
of the Division of Education of the Confederated Tribes and Bands of 
the Yakima Indian Nation and the Director of Education for the United 
States Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

This project was contracted with Gail A, Stevens, who acted 
as project coordinator and co-author, Dr, Robert E, Krebs designed 
and co-authored the project. 

The purpose of the study is to provide infornnation and guide- 
lines for planning future adult education programs by the Yakima 
Indian Nation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Centra. i vV. ^-nington 
State College Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education, 

It is also intended that other organizations concerned with 
adult education for Indian people will utilise this report as a reference 
from which to select information and suggestions for program develop- 
ment and proposal preparation, 

Lloyd Mc Gabriel, Ed, D, 
Director., Center for the Study 
of Migrant and Indian Education 
Toppenish, Washington 98949 
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PREFACE 



The authors wish to acknowledge the efforts of those persons 
who assisted in the task of formulating this report. It is not pre- 
sented as a definitive work, but rather as a statement of educational 
preferences articulated by Indian people. 

One of the areas which has received attention from Tribal 
education leaders is the provision for adult education on the Reser- 
vation ^ This report provides a summary of interviews conducted by 
the field staff and an overview of concerns expressed by Indian people 
relating to adult education. 

Recommendations and program suggestions are included with 
the hope that they will be useful in developing instructional programs 
and materials which are compatible with the viewpoints and expecta- 
tions indicated by the data^ 

Programs which are p. ^ ."-ily planned ^ administered, and 
operated by Indian people for In r^an people will accomplish most in 
the facilitation of educational, social and economic aims* 



Gail A, Stevens 



Robert E. Krebs 



October, 1971 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

A, Purpose 

Education leaders of the Yakima Indian Nation are cognizant 
of the need for additional adult educational experiences for Indian 
people. Because of this awareness, it was.deternnined that the 
wishes, interests, ana expectations, as expressed by Indian adults, 
form the basis for the planning and development of new adult educa- 
tion programs. The purpose of this assessment was to ascertain the 
preferences of the Indian people interviewed. 

An attempt was made to identify fr^ators which may limit 
enrollment and prevent attendance • Suggested strategies are 
included which may assist in the development of viable education 
p, ograms for Indian adults. 

B. General Background 

Most citizens of the United States generally assume thaf the 
extent of national illiteracy does not represent a serious detriment 

'J: 

to the educational or social well being of the population. Where 
illiteracy does exist, it is usually taken for granted that the incidence 
is relegated to relatively small, isolated population pockets. Con- 
trary to these ciss,urpptions, however, the data on the present rates 

\ 

of illiteracy and future trends indicate tha*: limited educational attain- 
ment constitutes a basic national pr^oblem. Moreover, undereducation 

0 

is neither confined to specified geographic locations nor to particular 
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segments of the population • According to the 1960 Census, 24 
million adults (13 •4 per cent of the total population) 18 years or 
older had completed less than five years of schooling.^ Illiteracy 
trends were recently calculated for the U. S. Office of Education □ 
Compared to the 1960 estimates, 20.9 per cent of the total adult 
population aged 18 years or over had less than eight grades of 
schooling.^ It is truly alarming that a nation boasting universal 
and compulsory education continues to disregard the serious degree 
of undereducation and the accompanying disparity In opportunity 
which adds to the national character of the prot lem. The conse- 
quences of limited education are generally assi .lated with lower 
eaining capacity, higher rates of unemployment, more dependence 
on public assistance , and insufficient literacy skills for vocational 
training* The educationally deficient adult must usually accomodate 
or withdraw from the economic and social complexities of the larger 
society* Rarely does the Illiterate person have opportunities make 
real choices in a range of possible goals or to significantly influence 
(in a constructive sense) the decisions of those who establish policy 



William S. Griffith and Ann P. Hayes, Adult Basic 
Education; The State of the Art "(Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, March 1970). 
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that may eventually affect his well being. 

Since the enactment of the Economic Opportunity Ac : of 
1964, national interest has focused more sharply on basic educational 
needs? of adults. Subsequent legislation increased the amount of funds 
for planning and implementing literacy programs. Unfortunately 
these programs, according to much of the current literature, con- 
tinue to be Inadequate for the significantly large proportion of the 
population which recjuires educational skills commensurate with 
potential ability and social and economic needs. 

The Illiteracy Commission of the Mational Education Associa- 
tion defined illiteracy as the inability to effectvely use reading and 
writing skills in any language in daily life.^ "Functional illiteracy," 
which is descriptive of comprehensive educational deficiency, is a 
nebulous concept which continues to pose a problem in the deter- 
mination of what constitutes a basic education. The term is commonly 
applied to those people who lack a good commanc^ of communication 
skills. The amount and quality of education required to become 

3 

Howard E, Freeman and Gene Gi Kassebaum, "The 
Illiterate in American Society: Some General Hypotheses, " in 
Basic Education for the Disadvantaged Adult , ec's. Frank W. 
Lanning and Wesley A. Many (Hougnton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1966), p. 135. 

4. 

Charles McKenny, "An Illiteracy Program," in Basic 
Education for the Disadvantaged Adult , eds. Frank W. Lanning 
and Wesley A. Many (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1966), p. 12. 
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functionally literate, however, continues to be a debatable matter. 
The established model of five to eight years of formal schooling may 
be an arbitrary and unrealistic estimation of the proficiency needed 
to cope with the demands of contemporary society. Moreover, while 
an individual may hav*i fulfilled the minimum attendance standard, it 
is not necessarily correct to assume that he had reached that level 
of achievement. The extent of educational deficiencies within the ^ 
nation's adult population may be far greater in degree and number if 
either or both of these considerations is more thoroughly examined .i 

C. Education of American Indians 

National statistics have provided the beisis for generalizations 
concerning the extent of illiteracy within particular segments of the 
population. Timothy Regan and Jules Pagano contend that the "Indian 

5 

education problem Is the worst of any minority in the United States , " 
While all other Americans average 11 ,2 years of schooling, the Indian 
completes orUy five years. The Education for American Indians Office 
of the United States Office of Education reports the total dropout rate 
for the Northwest region is 48 per cent. To a larcj:^ extent, the use 
of native language is generally prohibited in the classroom and courses 

5. 

Timothy F, Regan and Jules Pagano, "The Place of Indian 
Culture in Adult Education," Adult Leadership , June , 1971, p. 53. 

®' Ibid. 
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on Indian culture and history are usually not included in the curriculum. 
Even in adult education programs, it appears culture is typically not 
tauit'ht and classes are poorly attended.^ Regan and Pagano attribute 
tne undereducation of Indian people to traditional practices which have 
negatively effected the educational experience of young and old alike. 
Thein analyses contain the charges that: those who administer various 
Indian boarding .'>;,::hools are inadequately prepared; the perpetuation of 
contexts, symbols, and values of middle class Anglo culture is pater- 
nalistic and tends to negate a rich cultural history and life style; and 
various federal government policies may be fundamentally antagonistic, 
"The result, generations of Indian adults who have dropped out of 
school, unable to read and unable to cope with the increasing attacks 
on their culture, is highly visible proof of their educational disadvan- 
tage • 

Results of extensive research suggest failure to improve the 
general quality of education for Indians or to design specific programs 
with operational significance for Tribal groups that have different 
cultures, geographic settings and economic development. The follow- 
ing conditions in varying degrees can be evidenced in the majority of 
the U. S. Indian population of 800,000* 



7. 
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• Dropout rates are twice the national average 

• The level of fornnal education is half the national average 

• Achievennent levels are low 

• The Indian child falls progressively behind the longer 
he stays in school 

• Indian children in the twelfth grade have the poorest 
self-concept of all minority groups tested. These 
children often abandon their own pride and purpose 
and leave school to confront a society in which they 
have been offered r»?.ither a place nor a hope* 

As a result of educational deficiencies and the exigencies of 



• The average Indian income is $1 ,500 year — 75 per cent 
below the national average 

• His unemployment rate is ten times the national average 

• He lives ten years less than t ha average American 

• The death rate.- for his children is twice as high as the 
national average 

While the focal point of programs for educationally deficient 
adults seems to be the facilitation of employ nrSent, the total perspec- 
tive must include many far-reaching cc =. ide rations. Basic to the 
planning and implementation of adult education programs are complex 
personal and group preferences as to the types of programs which may 
satisfy a "felt need," occupational orientation, location of possible 

*Statement of Honorable Robert F. Kennedy, a United States 
Senator from the State of New York, hearings before the Special 
Subcommittee on Indian Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Parts, February 19, 1968. 
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employmsnt, family, and community factors. 

The American Indian has been the subject or an almost 
inexhaustible supply of literature , opinions, observations, and policy 
statements — many of which have not benefited Indians. Many Indian 
leaders maintain that Tribal groups would more satisfactorily profit 
from an increased responsibility in the investigative process, planning, 
designing, and operating educational programs which directly affect 
their welfare. Programs which are comprehensive and appropriate 
for the wishes and needs cf a population are, presumably, best 
expressed by the people who are to be served. 



9« 

Manpower Development and Training Program", U. S. 
• Office of Education , Educationally Deficient Adults: Their Education 
and Training Needs (Washington: Gjovernment Printing Office, 1965), 
p. 1, 
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I I . METHOD 

Research findings of various adult education progranns indi- 
cate that the emphasis of most basic education and literacy programs 
has been oriented to vaguely defined goals intended to inf.uence "good 
and productive" citizenship* The most recent trend in adult educa- 
tion, perhaps In recognition of the increasing demand for skilled 
workers, tends to be considerably more pragmatic. The need for 
literacy skills as tools for occupational preparation is receiving 
attention in the revision of basic coals — one of which is employment* 
Almost every study of en iployment and unemployment conditions 

substantiates the importance of skilli trainingi and education in the 
10 

labor market. For this reasan it may behoove planners of adult 
education programs 1 o investigate both the educational and training 
preferences of a target population in order that programs developed 
will be commensurate with stated priorities . 

A. The Sample 

Data related to the educational preferences of adults of the 
Yakima Indian Nation were collected by field interview. Geographic 
areas were identified as White Swan, vVapato, Toppenish and Satus. 
A sample of respondents was selected from the four communities . 

10. ■ 

Ibid. 
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B. Field Staff 

Four interviewers gathered information within the geo- 
graphic areas previously designated. A field coordinator organized 
the collection of data and assisted with the activities of the inter- 
viewers. All field personnel who worked on the project reside on 
and are nnennbers of the Yakinna Indian Nation, 

C. Procedure 

Prior to conducting the interviews, the data coordinator, 
interviewers, and the project staff met on several occasions to 
discuss the types of information pertinent for inclusion in an inter- 
view guide . A guide was drafted and a pre -test was conducted to 
ascertain its appropriateness. 

A structured interview technique was selected to allow aduUs 
an input that would go beyond merely checking or underlining answers 
on a standard questionnaire form. The Interviewers, assisted by the 
guide, were instructed to elicit subjective information from the adults 
with whom they talked . 

D. Objectives 

1 . Identify the wishes and expressed needs related to adult 
education for adijlt members of the Yakima Indian Nation. 

2. Determine which of these expressed wishes and needs 
have high priority. 
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3. Develop strategies and program suggestions for possible 
inclusion in adult /education progranns and project proposals to be 
submitted to various organizations for funding. 
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HI. FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

A. Population 

The respondents were selected fronn the following geographic 
areas in Washington State: Toppenish (34«8%), Wapato (30,3%), 
White Swan (22.7%), and Satus (12.2%). 

Sixty-eight per cent of those contacted were fennale and 32 
per cent were male. Most respondents were in the 23-45 year age 
range (61 .3 per cent), 25-8 per cent were in the 17-25 year age 
range, and 12-9 per cent were 46 years of age or older. 

B. Educational Background 

Of the respondents who stated their level of education (last 
grade attended), 25.4 per cent clainned to have connpleted high school, 
6-8 per r:ent received a General Educational Developnnent or Adult 
Education Diplonna, and 10.2 per cent attended college fronn less than 
one to nnore than one year, but none had graduateci fronri a four year 
degree granting institution. Two females completed teacher aide 
programs and were employed by the public schools. 
I 

C. Adult Career Vocational Education 

The vast majority of the respondents (82.8%) stated that they 
were unfamiliar with the currently operating Adult Basic Education 
Programs In White Swan and Wapato, More Importantly, interviewers 
reported that many respondents had no knowledge about adult basic 
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education, per se, as an alternative fornn of education. 

A large nunnber of respondents preferred atte.riding adult 
career education classes if instruction could be offered in the local 
Longhouse (70%) during evening hours (93^5%). 

When potential types of adult career classes were discussed, 
the respondents indicated the following preferences: 

1c (20»9%) secretarial (typing, filing, shorthand, etcO 

2. (11,4%) clerk (cash register, etc.) 

3. ( 0,0%) sales (e.g., cars, equipnnent, insurance, 

door~to-door, etc.) 

4. (13.3%) sewing 

5. .( 9.5%) day care and honne visitors (baby care, 

health, honne economics) 

6. (17.1%) mechanical 



(10.5%) a. automobile repair 

( 2.9%) b. household appliance repair 

( 3.8%) c. other services 

(plumbing, electrical, etc,) 



7. 


( 5.7%) 


forestry 


8, 


( 0.0%) 


agriculture 


9. 


( 3.8%) 


construction (truck and heavy equipment) 


10. 


( 7.6%) 


management training (small retail or 
manufacturing business) 
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1 1 . 



other 



( 1 .9%) 



a, teacher aide 

b, nurse training 



(-1.0%) 



a. 



pawn shop 
nnortuary 
advance shorthand 
law 

home finance 
honne economics 
librarian 



c. 



e. 



f. 



h, English 

Many respondents indicated that attendance in education 
classes and knowledge in the above areas could considerably aug- 
ment their employment opportunities, 

D, Adult Basic Education ^ 

Over 90 per cent of the respondents aspired to improve 
reading and writing skills. Approximately 10 per cent, however, 
stated they had no interest in adult basic education classes. 

The responses of the 90 per cent who wished to improve 
reading skills were:* 

1 , {18.9%) beginning reading 

2, (39.6%) remedial reading 

3, ( 7.5%) leisure reading 

4, (40.0%) speed reading 

* Because remarks made by respondents were not relegated 
to a single category, the percentages do not total 100, 
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The responses related to writing were: 
1c (27, C%) beginning writing 
2, ( 7,3%) rennedial writing 
The arithmetic responses were: 
1 , .(24,5%) beginning arithmetic 

2. (57.2%) remedial arithmetic 

3, (18.3%) other 



a, ( 2,0%) algebra 

bo (10,2%) new (modern') math 

c' (6,1%) advanced math 



E, Tribal Studies 

Suggested special education classes that might be designed to 
assist Indian adults in acquiring more knowledge about Tribal sjffairs 
were: 

1 , (23*5%) Arts and Crafts 

2, (10,5%) Tribal government (Tribal council, General 

council) 

3, (11 .9%) Treaties of the Yakima Indian Nation 

4, (11.9%) Cultural history 

5 , (15, 0%) Language (Indian) 

6, (10.5%) Tribal resources (land, timber, minerals, 

water, etc) 

7, (6,1%) Tribal resounDe (agencies services — health, 

credit, etcO 

8» (11,5%) Legal system--Tpibal judicial system 
-14- 
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9. ( 8.0%) Civil rights 

10. ( 3,0%) Other CTribal reUgion, social work, nurse 
training) 

Most respondents voiced interest in more than one of the 
above areas of Tribal studies, 

F. Adult Advanced Edt'^ation 

The interviewers attennpted to ascertain the extent of interest 
for programs for high school credit; classes for college credit; or 
attending college full time. The foUcwing percentages are based on 
the interviewer- respondent discussion of adult advanced education. 

Forty-four per cent expressed a desire to receive a high 
school diploma (General Educational Development) through an adult 
education program. 

Fifty-five per cent contemplated the possibility of taking 
college classes for credit. AU who responded preferred a local 
arrangement for attending college classes.* 

Thirty-two per cent expressed some desire to attend college 
full time, but all identified ond or -more of the following factors as 
limiting the opportunity to achieve this goal: (Listed in order of the 

*Only one male respondent maintained that no problems 
would be cissociated with establishing residence on a college campus. 
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number of times mentioned): 

1. family obligations; 2 o money; 3. transportation; 
4. time; and 5. educational background 

G , Factors Affecting Enrollment and Attendance 

Respondents were asked to comment on possible obstat .^s 
which might prevent them from enrolling and attending adult educa- 
tion classes. Numerous difficulties cited by individuals irtJicate 
that multiple problems would need to be solved. The following cate- 
. gories appear to constitute the most pressing factors which may 
inhibit enrollment and attendance: 

1 • (34.8%) cost of books or supplies 

2. (23.7%) family obligations 

3. (16.7%) need for baby sitters 

4. (12.5%) lack of time (could be related to family 

obligations) 

I 5, (11o1%) transportation 

6. ( 1.4%) other problems (not specified) 
The respondents were also asked if they would attend adult 
level education classes (any type) if np fees were charged. An 
over^whelming 80 per cent said they would definitely be interested. 

V 
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IV. SUA/1MARY OF THE FINDINGS 

It important to note that feedback from the field staff, af^ar 
interviewing had commenced, indicated that many Indian adults were 
somewhat reticent about being approached to voice their viewpoints 
and opinions on education. This hesitancy might be attributed to a 
general distaste for "surveys" and "studies" related to the Tribe 
and/or to the fact that education is not considered a pressing personal 
concemo It appeared that younger adults, who may have had unsatis- 
factory educational experiences, were most reluctant to be inter- 
viewed. In retrospect, >he project design should also have included 
an accounting of those v^ho refused to talk with interviewers about 
their preferences for adult education. This procedure would have 
allowed an opportunity to assess the reafsons for their apparent 
ditainterest and, in turn, to suggest ways to encourage involvement 
in futuro adult education programs. 

A significant number of the respondents had little or no know- 
ledge of the present Adult Basic Education Programs iff White Swan 
and Wapato« Many respondents offered positive suggestions to 
improve communications so that residents would receive information 
regarding the GEO Programs, (These suggestiorjs are listed in the 
section on Recommendations of this report.) 

Differences in responses appear to be. attributable to age 
-17" 
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groupings. The interviewers reported that many of the younger 
respondents were not "turned on" by the prospect of attending any 
adult education class. Their remarks indicated that any future 
commitment to formal education was a waste of time, A number of 
older respondents (46+) who had no specific comments regarding 
basic and career classes felt it was too late for them to "go back 
to school" and suggested that efforts be directed toward recruitment 
of the younger generation. 

The respondents' educational background suggests a higher 
level of grade completion (10,7 years) than the national average for 
Indian people (5,6 years). This 10«7 average years of grade com- 
pletion may be unrealistically high due to the face-to^face Interview 
technique used to collect the data and to the fact that approximately 



two-thirds of tiie respondents were female (the females tended to 
have completed more years of school than had the males). 

The respondents who were intertlsted In adult education 
preferred that instruction be offered at the local Longhouse during 
the evening • In order to make attendance feasible, a variety of 
personal problems must be overcome,' Family obligations and a 
lack of money for education constitute major hindrances • Transpor- 
tation, time, and educational background were mentioned less 
frequently as potential deterrents to attendance • It Is suggested 
that the amelioration of these pr oblems will enhance the probability 
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of enrollment and consistent attendance* 

When questioned about attending adult career education 
cl.:\sses (e,g*, secretarial, clerk, sales, etc.), the majority of 
respondents selected more than one course in which they might be 
interested* As mentioned previously, participation in these courses 
was viewed as contributing to opportunities for employment and 
increased earnings. 

Once the essence of adult basic education was clarified, 
respondents were more inclined to express an interest in improving 
basic skills. Of those who responded, 90 per cent felt that beginning 
and remedial classes would assijt in overcoming educational defi- 
ciencies. Basic education classes were also considered requisite 
for other types of training. 

The reejpondents in the 25-45 and the 46+ year age brackets 
identified Tribal studies as having considerable priority. It is noted 
that a majority of the respondents expressed an interest in more than 
one area of Tribal studies. / 

Of the four types pf adult education identified in this study 
(Career, Basic, Tribal Studies, and Advanced) fewer preferred 
advanced (college level) classes. Of those who did respond to this 
inquiry, a significant number said they would likely attend adult 
advanced education classes if instruction or a special college pro- 
gram could be offered near their homes at no cost. However, these 
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respondents nnentioned sonne educational deficienciss and felt that 
prior rennedial course work would be required before they would 
undertake advanced studies. 
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V. RECOMMENDATIONS AND PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

1 . The types of adult education considered in this study 
nnay be^ broadly grouped into Career, Basic, Tribal Studies, and 
Advanced. These four categories, however, are not to be viewed 
as nnutually exclusive. An essential aspect of progrann development 
for adult learners is that which provides for the integration of 
various educational interests and goals. To achieve the needed 
relevancy in adult education progranos, it is recommended that a 
"cluster" approach be favored. A coordinated and/or combined 
arrangement among academic and career classes not only supplies 



a more flexible approach to adult education needs, but also articu- 
lates logically related skills and training. 

2. The career development classes that most respondents 
preferred seem to be related to the types of jobs that would not 
require establishing resicience away from the Reservation. In order 
to provide career classes that are desired and could lead to meaning- 
ful employment, it is recommended that potential job opportunities 
on or near the Reservation be assessed. This information should be 
available from a study recently conducted for the Yakima Indian 
Nation. • 

3. Adult advancf|d education was the least desired type 
program* AAany respondents felt that college level studies are not 
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feasible for them at the present time, or expressed a variety of 



problems that seemed to reduce their interest o The respondents 
who would like to enroll In classes for college credit or become fuU " 
time college students could be measurably assisted if programs were 
offered on an off-campus basis (on the Reservation), money provided 
for expenses, and family obligations resolved. 

4. The enthusiasm associated with classes or programs 
dealing with Tribal studies suggests that a Tribal studies curriculum 
could also be utilized as a unique instructional vehicle in the achieve- 
nnent of adult basic education goals. It is recommended that selected 
areas of Tribal studies be integrated with adult basic education 
classes. Since regular adult basic education instructional materials 
are presently not within the context of Tribal studies, specialized 
adult basic education materials would need to be developed. This 
might be accomplished by education leaders in cooperation with the 
Central Washington State College Centyer for the Study of Migrant 
and Indian Education. 

5, There is sufficient justification for special adult basic 
reading, writing, and arithmetic instructional materials that go 
beyond the three "R's" concept. An experimental approach to the 
development of adult basic education instructional materials might 



include: 
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1 . Content of materials which have a high appeal to 
to the adult learner. 

2o Materials which are sufficiently flexible to enable 
th^5 student to "conne in" at any point and progress 
at his or her own rate. 

3. Materials which can be self-adnninistered. Research 
findings of adult education nnethods suggest that a 

^ elf-evaluation device is nnore effective than connpari- 
son with other class nnennbers. 

4. Content of materials which contributes to the practi- 
cal knowledge of the adult learner (i.e., consumer 
math, job application, home management, health). 

5. Study materials which are appropriate for use by 
both individuals and groups ^ Shared activities tend 
to positively effect motivation and learning (e.g., 
parents — children; friends, etc.)- 

Several experimental programs (cluster) that combine adult 
basic education objectives with both Tribal studies and career classes 
need to be developed. The development and testing of related instruc- 
tional materials should be encouraged and project proposals submitted 
to federal and other funding sources. 

6. It is recommended that Yakima Valley Community' College, 
Central Washington State College, and possibly Perry Institute develop 
special adult education programs that could be offered on the Reserva^- 
tion, Yakima Valley Community College might develop some career 
courses for college credit. Central Washington State College could 
provide off-campus instruction leading to a baccalaureate degree, 
and supply the needed resources for developing specialized adult 
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level instructional nnaterials. The Perry Institute nnay be interested 
in offering, under special contract, career and specialized voca- 
tional training programs that are identified in this study. 

7, Sonne resDondents specifically nnentioned the need for 
recruiting and training Indian adult education teachers. 

The present para-professional Indian teacher training pro- 
granns at the Center for Migrant and Indian Education might be 
expanded beyond the elementary and secondary level to include 
adult education para-professionals. Some para-professionals who 
are currently involved in career ladder training programs should be 
encouraged to specialize in instructing adults. Both academic and 
career guidance training would be helpful so that an integrated curricu- 
lum can be offered. 

Consideration should also be given to the experimental 
(research) aspects of these training programs, and the dissemina- 
tion of the results on a national • level . 

8. The complexion of any educational program will be 
largely determined by the administrators and staff who are respon- 
sible for planning and operation. Adult education programs should 
be originated oy and continue to be a visible growing product of the 
Indian adults own efforts* It is strongly recommended that Indian 
people assume a vital role in the formulation and administration 
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Of sducational projects. The staff might also work in cooperation 
with groups which are interested in sponsoring programs or classes, 

9, The many problems referred to by respondents need to 
be solved if reasonable enrollment and attendance is to be expected 
(see Section 1 1 1, G for listings of these problems). Groups and 
organizations of various kinds, in addition to the BIA and the Yakima 
Indian Nation, should be involved in helping alleviate these roadblocks 
to learning, I 

Adult education program planners and developers must be 
cognizant of these personal difficulties and incorporate innovations 
to assist individuals in ways that will allow them to benefit from 
adult education classes* 

10, Motivational incentives to encourage enrollment and 
attendance should be an integral part of adult education programs* 
Experimental adult education programs might incorporate various 
reward systems and other positive reinforcement techniques. 

11. The Yakima Indian Nation and/or the BIA might consider 
establishing a performance contract with a private organization or 
educational agency to plan and operate one or more of the adult 
education programs suggested in this report. Any potential program 
should specifically require the involvement and/or training of Indians 
as administrators and teachers. Performance contracts might also 
be considered in the development of specialized adult education 
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instructional >T)atertals. In this sense, training and conconnitant 
development of specialized materials might be accomplished by a 
performance contract which involves Indian people as members of 
the contract team. 

12. Many respondents lacked knowledge about the nature 
of adult basic education programs and over 80 per cent claimed to be 
unfamiliar with the two adult basic education programs being con- 
ducted by the BIA, They were specifically asked how communica- 
tion might be improved. The following ideas are arranged in the 
order of times mentioned* 

1. " ribal newspaper 

2. Person-to-person techniques (telling others, etc.) 

3. Bulletin news for each center 

4. House-to-house meetings to explain program and 
how it would help 

5. Radio (repeat announcements, talk programs, etc.) 

6. Weekly papers (town newspapers, etc.) 

7. More advertisements in all media 

8. Display and discussions in places like the Public 
Health Center 

_ It is recommended that an extensive and continuing informa- 
tional campaign be planned and orgeuiized in conjunction with the 
development of any and all adult education programs for the Yakima 
Indian Nation. 
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VI . POTENTIAL SPONSORS FOR PROGRAM SUPPORT 

I 

1 . Indian P:'ograms, Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, of the OEO Community Action Program, 

Funds are allocated directly to the Tribe in accordance with 
priorities which the Tribe has determined. Programs are adminis- 
tered by the Tribe in cooperation with the national headquarters OEO 
Indian staff. Programs include education at every level, training, 
health, manpower, management, housing, community development, 
economic development, components of CAP and others. A variety of 
organizations are eligible to provide assistance in developing programs 
on the Reservation. 

2. On-Reservation Adult Education, P. L. 67-85 of the 
Department of the Interior Bureau of Indian Affairs, Division of 
Community Services. 

This program is geared to Indian adults who lack satisfactory 
educational background and who want to remain and become more 
active participants in the Reservation community. Training units 
are developed and adapted to the needs of Tribal situations. Non- 
federal adult education agencies can play an active role in the develop- 
ment of adult education programs. 

3. Adult Basic Education — Demonstration Projects and 
Teacher Training, Adult Education Act of 1966,, P.L. 89-750, Title III, * 
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Sec. 309 of the U. S. Office of Education Division of Adult Education 
Programs o 

The legislature provides support for demonstration and 
teacher training projects. One of the projects could assist in a 
career lapider training program for Indian para-professionals. Also, 
the development of educational instructional materials might be in- 
cluded in a demonstration project. 

4. Cooperative Research Program — Cooperative Research 
Act, P. L. 83-531, as amended by P. L. 89-10, Title IV. 

This program provides support for jointly financed cooperative 
projects for the conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations 
in the field of education. This also includes the dissemination of 
results. It may be feasible to arrange a cooperative effort to design, 
develop, and test instructional materials which would be appropriate 
for use by Indian adults. 

5c The Adult Education Act of 1966, P, L. 89-750, Title III, 
Sec. 309-B20U. S. C. 1201-1213. 

This legislation is designed to strengthen the on-going state 
grant adult basic education program through project grants that support 
experimentation with new teaching methods, programs, techniques, 
and with new operational and administrative systems. Project grants 
could be used to develop innovative ABE programs particularly if 
there is a cooperative arrangement with other programs in a way 
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that demonstrates a connprehensive or coordinated approach . 

Formula grants are allocated to states which in turn support 
ABE Programs to enable adults to overcome English language limita- 
tions and to Improve their basic education in preparing for occupation 
training. 

6. The Snyder Act of November 2, 1921 , 42 Stat. 208, 
Po L. 67-85, 25 U. S. , Sec» 13, 

This legislation provides for general instruction for Indian 
adults who lack adequate education. Training programs may be used 
for basic adult education, including reading, English, and mathema- 
tics, as well as a broader range of subject matters such as rights of 
citizenship and consumer protection. Programs are generally limited 
to persons 18 years or older residing on trust lands who are one- 
quarter degree Indian blood or more , 

7. The above Snyder Act (plus the act of June 25, 1910, 
paragraph 23; 36 Stat. 861; 25 U. S. C. 47, the Buy Indian Act), 
provides grants for training and research projects in community 
development* 

8. The Snyder Act also pros/ides project grants, advisory 
services and counseling to establish vocational training programs 
and employment opportunities for Indians . (This is in addition to 
actuaUy funding the training programs, per se.) The programs 
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should be designed to assist Indian people in obtaining marketable 
skills and en^ploynr>ent tl^rough vocational training. These projects 
n^ay or nr^ay not be part of the local schools progranr^s, thus a great 
deal of flexibility exists for the developnr^ent ^of new innovative career 
progranr^s. 

9» Educational Professions Developnr^ent Act, Part B-2, 
Sec. 518; P» L. 90-35; 20 U» S. C, 1108-1110 C; FR 45-1 74. 

This legislation provides formula grants to states for the 
purpose of enabling local education agencies to identify and meet 
critical needs for trained personnel-^particularly personnel who have 
not been previously engaged in classroom instruction (aides and 
para-professionals). This program could be developed in cooperation 
with a local community or state college and geared to educational 
opportunities for Indian adults. In addition, innovative career 
(vocational-technical) projects may be des>igned to relate academic 
and career goals. This approach may also require the training of 
qualified personnel who have the skills, knowledge and attitudes 
required to integrate an effective careei — education system. 

10. Vocation Education Amendment of 1968, Titles I and II, 
P. L. 90-576, 20 U. S. C. 1241 to 1391, 82 Stat. 1054-V091 , 
Title 45 . 

This and related vocational education legislation offers a 

number of formula and project grants that may support a variety of 
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vocational education progranns for Indians- Among these programs 
arej Basic Grants to States, Consunner and Homenrjaking, Coopera- 
tive Education, Curriculum Development, Planning and Evaluation, 
Research, Special Needs, Work Study and innovative and Exemplary 
Programs or Projects, 

1 1 . Support for specific adult education research and demon- 
stration projects might be secured from: 

National Center for Educational Research and 

Development 

Office of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue S.W, 

Washington, D, C. 20202 

Assistance is available for: 

1 . Educational research, demonstration, and 
dissemination 

2, Innovative training programs 

3, Curriculum research at all levels 

4, Development and testing of specialized instructional 
materials 

5« Critical evaluation of present adult education programs 
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APPENDIX A 



Location (designated generally by 
school district boundaries) * 
( ) Satus, ( ) Wapato, 
( )Toppenish, ( ) White Swan 

I nte rv iewe r Date 



GUIDE FOR QUESTIONS RELATING TO ADULT EDUCATION 
COURSES THAT COULD BE DEVELOPED ON THE 
YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION 



Nanne: ' ^Sex: 



Education Leval (last grade attended) 

Age: 17-25 ( ) 26-45 ( ) 46+ ( ) 

(Elicit responses by conversation) 

EXAMPLES OF ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES PERTAINING TO 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

1. Secretarial (typing, filing, shorthand, etc.) 

2. Clerk (cash register, etc.) 

3« Sales (e.g., cars, equipnnent, insurance, door-to-door, etc.) 
. 4. Sewing 

5. Day Care and Honne Visitors (baby care, health, honne 
econonnics, food preservation, etc.) 

6. Mechanical 

a. autonnobile repair 

b. household appliance repair 

c. other services (plunnbing, electrical, etc.) 

7. Forestry (record type of training desired) 

8o Agriculture (record type of training desired) 
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9, Construction (record specific skills desired) 

10, A/lanagennent Training (how to set up and run small retail or 
manufacturing business) 

1 1 . Other: Include any additional type of adult education class , 
skill, or training the interviewee feels they want or need » 



1 • Would you be interested in classes to innprove your reading and 
writing? 

a. If you are fanniliar with the currently operating Adult Basic Education 
progranns in White Swan and Wapato, what are your reactions to the 
content and success of these progranns? Are they well attended, why 
or why not? 

3. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (deternnine classes respondent would be 
interested in attending — suggestions include): 

READING WRITING ARITHMETIC 

a, beginning a, beginning a, beginning 

b, remedial b. remedial b, remedial 

c, leisure c, other c, other 

d, speed reading 

e, other 

4. TRIBAL STUDIES (Adult Level Classes); Possibilities might include: 

Arts and Crafts 

Tribal Government (Tribal Council; General Council) 
Treaties of the Yakima Indian Nation 
. Cultural History 
Language (Indian) 
Tribal Resources 

a, land (timber, minerals, waters, etc.) 

b. agencies (public health, credit bureau, etc.) 
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Legal System - tribal Judicial system 
Civil Rights 
Other (specify) 

GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1 « What would be the best time(s) for you or members of your family 
to attend classes if an Adult Education Program were operated? 

Morning Afternoon Evening 

2, Where would it be most convenient for you to attend classes? 

Would it be convenient for you to attend class at your local Long- 
house? If not, where else? 

3« If you wanted to attend, adult education classes, what might keep you 
from being able to go: (elicit responses from conversation) 

Need for babysitter Family Obligations 

: - Transportation , Cost of books and supplies 

Lack of time Other 

4. Would you attend classes if no fees were required? " ■ 

5. If you do not have a high school diploma would you be interested in 
receiving one through an Adult Basic Education program? 

6. Would you be interested in attending more advanced classes, for 
college credit 

7. Would you be interested in attending college? What problems do you 
see that might prevent you from doing so? 

8. How could infornnation regarding an Adult Basic Education program 
get to the people? 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS; 
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APPENDIX C 



Material supplied by witnesses representing Indian Organizations. 



Mr. Pkteb MacDonald, 
CTiairman, 

Navajo Tribal Council, 
Windoiv Rock, Ariz. 

Dear Mb. MacDonald : I regreat that you were unable to be present to tes- 
tify in behalf of S. 2724, the Comprehensive Indian Education Act, during the 
recent hearings held on the bill by tlie Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interior Committee. Your presence would have" indicated to the mem- 
bers of the full Interior Committee the importance the Navajo Tribe attaches 
to this piece of legislation. However, I do understand that you were occupied 
with Tribal Council matters and, therefore, w^ere unable to come. 

Messrs. John Martin and Ralph Davis, who represented the Tribe at the 
hearings, were able witnesses; but the statement which they introduced was 
somewhat brief and left many unanswered questions. Therefore, I would ap- 
preciate it if you or Mr. Martin or Mr. Davis would amplify somewhat on this 
statement, specifically by answering the following questions : 

1. On page 2 of your statement, you contend that the National Board of Re- 
gents would not be accountable to Indians on a local level. Would, you please 
describe for me what sort of accountability must exist between the National 
Board of Regents and Indians on a local level, and how this accountability 
might be meaningfully exercised, 

2. On page 2, you suggest that "the net effect of a National Board would be 
to involve the Indian people in fierce political conflicts that would seriously 
hinder the development of Indian self-determination in the field of Education." 
I would appreciate your being more specific concerning this charge. 

3. On pages 2 and 3, you suggest that a better approach to improving Indian 
education would be to "establish an Indian oflice of Education and to staff it 
with Indian' administrators." How does this proposal differ from the National 
Board of Regents proposed by S. 2724? ' 

4. I believe that the bill as now written would not prohibit the channelling 
of funds froin the National Board of Regents to the Ofiice of Education that 
the Navajo Tribe has established. Can you point out what section of the bill it 
is which you feel would limit the ability of the National Board of Regents to 
deal with any organization other than local school boards. 

5. On pRge 4 of your statement, you suggest that S. 2724 "does not protect 
the Indian people against possible exploitation by conflicting groups, and can- 
not as presently drafted accomplish the intended purposes." What do you mean 
by this statement? 

6. Do you believe that language clarifying the relationship of the National 
Board of Regents to the contemplated local school boards in such a way as to 
guarantee local autonomy to local school boards is necessary or would be de- 
sirable? If so, what language would you suggest? 

As you know, we ?re trying to move this bill along as quickly as we can. 
Therefore, I would appreciate having your answers to these questions, as well 
as any additional comments you may wish to make on the bill itself or on the 
educational problems facing the Navajo Nation, as soon as you can possibly 
provide them. 

Sincerely yours, 



March 11, 1972. 



Clikton p. Anderson. 
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The Navajo Nation, 
Executive Office of the Chairman, 

Windoiv Rock, Ariz., April 6, 1912. 

Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deab Senator Anderson: As yon know, the position of the Navajo Tribe as 
pertains to S. 2724 was not presented in detail at the recent hearings held on 
the bill by the Indian Affairs Suhconimittee of the Senate Interior Committee. 
With this letter, I am serving a more detailed statement of the Tribe's posi- 
tion relative to this bill which I have developed in connection with the Tribe's 
Division of Education. I trust this material will answer most of the questions 
you may have relative to the Tribe's position on the bill. As you will note, this 
statement contains alternatives to certain parts of the bill which I feel need 
revision. I request that this statement be presented to the committee in addi- 
tion to the statement previously submitted. Furthermore, in answer to your 
specific questions contained in your letter of March 11, 1972, please be advised 
as follows: 

1. According to statistics published by the Department of Interior, there are 
in existence 467 Indian entities each with diiferent languages, cultures, needs 
and population sizes. Within the structure indicated by the bill, I do not see 
any way a National Board of Regents could be accountable to Indians at the 
local level, because of vast differences exemplified by the many Indian groups. 

As I have recommended, a Commissioner of Indian Education directly under 
the Secretary of Interior would be obligated to contract with Tribes or Indian 
groups whenever such tribes or Indian groups determined themselves ready. 
Contracting could be for all or part of school operations, again depending on 
the degree of readiness and the policy of self-determination of the Tribe in- 
volved. Under such a structure, accountability would remain within the Tribe. 

2. Invariably, appropriations for the education of Indians is never adequate. 
Under such a situation where a Board has the authority to make grants and 
provide assistance to Indian tribes and local school boards, it may appear to 
some tribes that they are not receiving their fair share as compared to other 
tribes, this would result in anomosity between Tribes and between board mem- 
bers who also belong to certain tribes. Tribes would become polarized and po- 
litical conflicts would develop in the field of education as well as other areas. 

3. The President's message of July 8, 1970, pertaining to Indian Affairs and 
Indian self-determination has not been effectively implemented because some of 
the key top level Washington staff personnel appear to have other ideas. From 
personal observation and experience, Boards make decisions based on informa- 
tion provided by staff personnel. Unless Board members are full time opera- 
tional people, it could be that an all Indian staff will be more effective. 

4. The bill does not establish any priorities with regard to contracting. Noth- 
ing in the bill guarantees that the Tribal government will be involved when 
dealing with m'^mbers of the Tribe. The National Board of Regents could deal 
directly with any of at least sixty federal schools attended only by Navajos on 
Or around the Navajo Reservation and completely by-pass the Navajo Tribal 
structure. In the attached position paper, I have suggested contracting priori- 
ties and supporting arguments for them. 

5. The bill has no real and enforceable preference provision with regard to 
the distribution of funds. 

6. Presently, a fixed appropriation made to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
central oflSce is allocated to area oflfices for use in different categories includ- 
ing education. With the fixed allocation at the area level, all federal schools 
under the jurisdiction of the area are allocated funds for operation. If some 
schools get more money, other schools will get less money, therefore, in order 
to cvoid unequal treatment for each school, the area ofiSce must make wise de- 
cisions. Any conflicts which might arise from unwise decisions has an effect on 
a Tribe if more than one school exists within the jurisdiction of such tribe. If 
funding to other local school board had no effect or impact on funding to 
other local school boards, or if bypassing the tribe to deal with local school 
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boards liad no effect upon the sovereignty and trust relationship between the 
Tribe and the Federal government, I could see no argument against local 
school board autonomy. 

I sincerely hope that I have answered your questions. 
Sincerely yours, 

Peter MacDo>'ald, 
Glialmiany Navajo Tribal Council. 



Statejient of Navajo Education Divisrox 

We thank you for allowing us to testify for you today in relation to John- 
son O'Malley appropriations. We must begin by telling you that we have tried 
for a long time to determine the basis on wliich JOM funds are distributed. 
We are unable to do so. 

CHART #i represents the national JOM distribution over the past several 
years. As you can see, there is a considerable difference between funding that 
goes into various areas. When we have asked for an explanation of the dis- 
crepancies we have been told that Johnson O'Malley is based on need, not on 
per capita. We do understand that need is to be the intent of the statute and 
the regulations, but our next question has been, and continues to be, ''What 
criteria do you use for need?" The only quantitative need figures contained 
in Bureau statistics refer to dropout rates. These figures are contained in 
CHART #2. Tliey are unconvincing figures. There is not direct or indirect 
correlation between dropout rates or changes in dropout rates and Johnson 
O'Malley funding. In fact, if you were to take the figures seriously, you would 
have to assume that in some cases, increased JOM funding has resulted in an 
increase in the dropout rate. The national distribution remains a mystery to us. 

We now turn to the State of Kew Mexico where 11,137 of the total 15,992 
Johnson O'Malley students are Navajos. We will drop discussion of equitable 
distribution for a moment and refer you to CHART #3 which shows the vari- 
ation in funding for New Mexico schools over the past several years. We have 
again asked the Bureau and the State of New Mexico to defend this seemingly 
random system. Not surprisingly, neither one can. We cannot believe that in 
some districts the needs triple in one year while they decrease in the adjoining r=» 
district down the road. . 

CHART shows tJie JOM distribution figures for the State of New Mex- 
ico for the sdiool year 1971-72. No one in our exi>erience has been able to tell 
us why the needs of Navajo students in the Farmington district amount to 
only $9 per student, while the needs of Indian students in Albuquerque come 
to $486 a student. 

This year, the State of New Mexico, which has always been delegated the 
job of program planning and distribution has admitted they have seriously 
botched Johnson O'Malley, both in relation to program choice and distribution. 
Their new, more equitable distribution for 1972-73 is included on this chart. 

We now find that the Albuquerque Area Office, which admits that it dele- 
gated all JOM responsibility to the State, is defending the distribution system 
that it didn't participate in. They have gone one step further. They have urged 
Tribes in heavily funded districts to contract directly with the Albuquerque 
B.I.A. to bypass the State and avoid a more equitable distribution system. 

We have, of course, resisted this. We think that reform begins with an ac- 
knowledgement of error. We appreciate and support this acknowledgement 
from the State. We regret the efforts of the Albuquerque Area Office to divide 
Tribe against Tribe. 

We have a simple goal, and we hope that it is a -goal shared by you. We 
want to see Johnson O'Malley distributed on a logical basis, and w.> think 
there is only one. The funding should be based on the special educational 
needs of Indian students. We are working toward that day. We will continue 
to do so. We ask for your support. 
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JOHNSON O'MAUEY PROJECTJONS 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

State JOM pupils JOM amount P. C. Cont. JOM PUpHs JOM amount P. C. Cont. JOM pupils JOM amount P. C. Cont. 



Alaska 3.000 53.505.000 $1,168 3,508 $3,750,300 

Arizona 15.809 3.965,000 251 16,462 3.750,000 

Colorado 864 250,000 289 915 275,000 

Florida 325 2!., 000 77 300 10,000 

Idaho 1.904 450.000 232 1.869 475,000 

Iowa 176 135,000 767 194 150,000 

Kansas 110 50,000 455 133 55,000 

Minnesota 3.319 850,000 256 3.270 1.350,000 

Montana 3.354 710.000 212 4.353 955,000 

Nebraska 855 390, OOQ A56 aS9 600.000 690 9U. 6S0,000 689 

Nevada 2.665 190,000 71 2.624 205.000 

New Mexico 13.555 2.553.000 188 15.992 2,251,810 

North Dakota 1.825 450,000 247 1,818 625,000 

Oklahoma 17.657 1.550.000 88 18.648 2.000,000 

South Dakota - 4.632 1.320,000 285 4,533 1.600,000 

Washington 4.297 790.000 184 5.056 950.000 

Wisconsin : 1.404 425,000 393 1,461 375.000 

Wyoming 1.100 100.000 91 958 125.000 

Peripheral dormitories 2.243 1.782.425 795 2. 116 1.925,000 

Totals 79.714 19.640.425 »^ 85.079 21.426.810 

1 Average mean cost per pupil. 
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PER CAPITA FUNDING AND PERCENTAGE OF INDIAN DROPOUTS 



State 



1967 



Per Percent- 
capita age 



1968 



Per Percent- 
capita age 



1969 



Per Percent- 
capita age 



1970 



Per 
capita 



Percent- 
age 
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Florida 
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Iowa 
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Netraska < 

Nevada 
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Oklahoma 

South Dakota 

Washington , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Peripheral dormitories.. 

Total average.... 
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JOHNSON O'MALIEY ACTUAL INCOME (NEW MEXICO PmiC SCHOOL DISTRICTS) 



Increase or Increase or Increase or Increase or Increase or 

School district 1966-67 1967-68 decrease 1968-69 decrease 1969-70 decrease 1970-71 decrease 1971-72 decrease 

Albuquerque ^22.739 $32,338 +J9,599 $28,645 -$3,693 $73,693 +$45,048 $117,339 +$43,646 $120,636 +$3,297 

Bernalilto 78,074 131,673 +53,599 103.249 -28.424 257.400 +154.151 197,299 -60.101 191,534 -5,765 

Bloom field 18,430 29,164 +10,734 23,589 -5,575 15,500 -8,089 65,271 +49.771 39,904 -25,367 

Central 77,104 131,990 +54,886 120,551 -11.439 162.493 +41,942 155.914 -6.579 154,946 -968 

Cuba 23,876 32,251 +8,375 25,772 -6,479 72,243 +46,471 113,819 +41,576 84,842 -28,977 

Oulce 35,925 60,452 +24,527 48,175 -12,277 122,060 +73,885 123,585 +1.525 135,261 +11,676 

Espanola 26,194 35,441 +9,247 27.593 -7,848 12,860 -14,733 . 23,230 +10,370 31.730 +8,500 

Farmlngton 14,124 20.135 +6,011 14.949 -5,186 10,474 -4,475 10.416 -58 3,550 -6,866 

Gallup 156,239 286,566 +130,327 255,155 -31.411 301.709 +46.644 419.278 +117.479 840.753 +421.475 

Grants 55,579 83,250 +27.671 65,983 -17,267 80,886 +14,903 120,448 +39,562 312.457 +192.009 

Jemei Mountain 12,427 12,852 +425 10.350 -2,502 20.060 +9.710 24,929 +4,869 23,695 -1,234 rfk 

JemezSprlngs 33,556 49.497 +15.941 37,218 -12,279 70,339 +33,121 88.924 +18.585 73,273 -15,651 i-* 

LosLunas 25,177 32,422 +7,245 25,309 -7,113 52,595 +27,286 64,507 +11.912 23.293 -41,214 W 

Magdalena 25,692 36,642 +10,950 24,802 -11.840 25,875 +1,073 44,875 +19,000 48.805 +3,930 

Penasco 3,890 5,480 +1,590 4,310 -1,170 4,446 +136 9,344 +4,898 7,563 -1,781 

Poioaque 13,132 17,111 +3,979 12,744 -4,367 21,098 +8,354 20,296 -802 14,378 -5,918 

Ruidoso 9,898 9.683 -215 10,493 +810 27,357 +16,864 29,112 +1.755 18,752 -10,360 

Taos 15,012 22,707 +7,695 16,817 -5,890 17,350 +533 26,070 +8.720 11,406 -14,644 

ToJarosa 39,360 64,559 +25,199 65,102 +543 101,040 +35,938 117,628 +16,588 115,032 -2,596 

District totals (per year) 686,428 1,094,213 +407,785 920,806 -173,407 1,449, 568 +528, 762 1,772,284 +322,716 2, 251,810 +479, 526 



increase or decrease from previous school year. 
Source: "Statistics", state Depattment of Education. 
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amount pupils P.O. Cont. amount pupils P.C. Cont. 



NAVAJO AREA OFFICE 



District: 

Jemez Mountain $23,695 74 32Q $16,440 96 171 

Magdalena 48,805 286 170 53,427 320 167 

CLba 84,842 482 176 82,992 526 158 

Gallup 840,753 5,867 143 920,434 6,421 143 

Farmlrgton 3.550 375 9 53,620 399 134 

Bloomneld 39,904 574 69 81,215 632 129 

Centfal 154.946 3,479 44 313,520 3,670 85 



Total 1,196,495 11,137 1 107 1,521,648 12,064 » 126 



ALBUQUEfiQUE AREA QFFtCE 



District: 

Penasco $7,563 20 378 $5,089 24 212 

Tularosa 115,032 441 260 82,895 411 202 

Albuquerque 120,636 248 486 48,860 252 194 

Ruidoso 18,752 55 340 9,932 55 181 

Grants 312,457 961 325 157,906 905 174 

Oulice 135,261 522 259 89,806 516 174 

Taos 11,406 146 78 20,088 131 153 

Jamex Springs 73,273 337 217 42,239 300 141 

Bernalillo 191,534 1,281 149 179,238 1.295 138 

Pojoaque 14,378 146 98 22,106 166 133 

LosLunas : 23,293 314 74 36,652 324 113 

Espanola 31,730 384 82 37,995 393 97 



Total 1,055,315 4,855 i 217 732,806 4,772 i 154 



STATEOF NEW MEXICO 



Area: 

Navajo $1,196,495 11,137 107 $1,521,648 12,064 126 

Albuquerque 1,055,315 4,855 217 732,806 4,772 154 



Total 2,251,810 15,992 » 141 2,254,454 15,836 M34 



1 Average mean cost per pupil. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. CHIAGO, DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
SUBMITTED TO CO'^IITTEE 0:i INTEniO.'? A;iD INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 0/) I.*JD1A;I cDUCATlOfi BILL S. 272^ 

Gent! emen: 

On behalf of the Navajo Education Division, I wish to express my 
sincere appreciation to each of you for this opportunity to speak and express 
the feelings of the Kavajo people in regards to Federal Indian Education cn 
the Navajo Reservation. The Navajo Division of Education is a recognized 
division of the Navajo Nation provided for by Resolution of the Navajo Tribal 
Council. The Mavajo Division of Education has been given the responsibility 
for the education of Navajo children. At the present time, the division is 
structured to monitor, to set policy, evaluate and to regulate Indian education 
programs as they affect Navajos living on or near the Navajo Nation or attend- 
ing schools off the reservation in which there are a majority of Navajo students. 
We are especially concerned with the interplay between the Federal Indian schools, 
public and private schools. We are especially gratified that this conmittee has 

seen fit to address itself to the major problem of Indian education, especially v 
the structure and operation of Federal Indian schools on Indian reservations, * 
The Navajo Division of Education, in conjunction with concerned Navajo educators, 
and parents across the Navajo Nation have studied the contents of this Biil care- 
fully and have reviewed it in detail, 

The Navajo Division of Education is especially gratifT^-thatr the 
United States Senate has resolved to reevaluate its position regarding Indian 
Education. The Navajo Tribe has a special interest in how thes^Jrripprtant 
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questions are decided. The Navajo Nation covers an area the size of West 
Virginia. Over one-half o^ all Indian children now attending Federal Indian 
schools are Navajo. Because of the great number of Navajo children who part- 
icipate in Federal programs, we are justifiably concerned over the prospect 
of a new direction in Indian education. The Navajo people have long felt that 
a primary reason for past failures to adequately educate Navajo Indian children 
lies in .the fact that programs mre not formulated by Navajo people. This 
absence of local control has caused programs to be unresponsive to the true 
Indian needs. The Indian education bill presently before this Committee makes 
laudible efforts to return a certain amount of control to the Indian people; 
however, in so restructuring Indian education, this bill creates another Federal 
Board located In Washington and away from the people. The Navajo Division of 
Education, although pleased with many aspects of the bill, cannot support it 
without certain key modifications to Title I. These recommendations are set 
out below. 

Many parts of the Total bill are excellent reflecting not only a 
desire to correct many current deficiencies in Indian education, but also a 
Sensitivity to the needs of Indian people. The Navajo Division of Education 
has consulted with a varied group of leaders and educators across the Navajo 
Nation concerning all aspects of this bill. There were basic agreements with 
Title II through V. I will not discuss those Titles In the body of this position 
paper, but have included an attachment which outlines the minor changes the Navajo 
Division would suggest. 

As mentioned above there are, in our view, several deficiencies in 
Title I of the Act. Before outlining our recommendations it is important to 
set out these areas ^,al;e exception to. Wc do not approve of the formation . 

-2- 
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of a National Board of Regents. If there is to be a National Board, it should 
be advisory only, and will hereafter be referred to as the national Advisory 
Board. It must not have the power to dictate to the Navajo Nation policy that 
affects specifically Navajo children. In its advisory capacity whenever it 
makes recommendations either to the Department of the Interior or to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare which specifically affects a single Indian 
nation, that Indian nation must have the right to veto that proposal. Similarly, 
when the Advisory Board is generally advising on budget and general policy which 
affects Indians across the country, these proposals should be submitted to the 
Indian people for their cotiunents and such comments should be sumbitted along 
with the proposal of the National Board. 

It is imperative that the National Advisory Board be made up solely 
of Indians. Therefore, the National Advisory Board should be made up of Indians 
selected from lists submitted by the various Indian nations. The National Advisory 
Board, as herein proposed, should attempt to represent as closely as possible 
the geographical and population concentration of Indian people. This is basi- 
cally provided for jn Section 103(a) of Title I of this Bill. In this way, 
there will be less likelihood that policy affecting large concentrations of Indians 
will be determined without at least some participation of those Indians conerned. 
This proposed restructuring of the National Advisory Board not only assures great- 
er and more equitable representation of Indian people but it also, and more 
importantly guarantees to the various Indian, nations that degree of sovereignty 
and independence which is guaranteed to all other people. It insures that the 
Indian people will be able to secure for their children the destiny which is 
determined relevant by the Indian people. 

-3- 
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What we recoiiimsnd is nothing loss than a restructuring of Indian 
education within the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Currently the BIA is not 
directly responsible to the Secretary of Interior; nor is the Deputy Commissioner 
of Indian Education directly responsible to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
These breaks-' in direct line authority allow adverse interests to be inserted 
and thus allow the Indian interests to be subrogated to other more politically 
favorable Interests. Even within the BIA itself Indian Education is often re- 
legated to a position of an unwanted poor relative. This is inspite of the 
fact that more money is allocated to Indian Education then all other BIA act- 
ivities combined. These breaks in authority, and internal rival isnis make it 
impossible for the Indian interests to have a proper voice. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs should be replaced with two 
Commissioners. One v/ould have sole responsibility for Education, the other for 
all other BIA functions. Each would be equal in authority and directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of Interior. These two Commissioners would work together 
on all BIA general planning, yet would retain their separate line of authority. 
Such a structure would accomplish two important goals. It would first elevate 
the entire BIA so that it is directly responsible to the Secreaty of Interior; 
and, it would also establish direct line authority for Indian education and 
eliminate internal misunderstanding and rivalry. This proposal is not designed 
to set up two rivals within the same department, but rather a structure to provide 
better and more effective and efficient service to Indian people and thereby im- 
prove all aspects of the BIA's work. 

Of course the critical element of any comprehensive program would be 
the establishment of local control. The first part of this proposed recommendation 
establishes a mechanism through which local control can be established, A Tribnl 
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education division should have authority to contract directly vnth the 
Commissioner of Indian Education for the policy making control of all Federal 
schools attended solely by members of such tribe. Tribes or Tribal organiza- 
tions should^have first preference to contract where funding under the terms 
of contracting have an effect on more than one school within a particular 
tribe."" fliiere' a Tribe elects not to contract, or a contract directly with a 
local school board has no effect or impact on other schools within the same 
tribe, local school boards would have authority to contract directly with the 
Commissioner of Indian Education. Such contracts will not undermine Tribal 
sovereignty or cause inequality of education within Tribal jurisdiction with- 
out; regard to actual tribal desires. Such a structure would allow tribes the 
option to contract and act much like a State Department of Education. The Tribe 
would have general overriding responsibility to formulate policy and procedure. 
The Tribe may set up a system of districts within the reservation much .like 
local school boards to formulate specific policy at the local level and within 
the general guidelines set by the tribe, A Tribe should have the option to 
decide the structure best suited for it. 

Contracts may deal with the actual operation and administration of 
schools or they may deal exclusively with policy and procedure, A tribe or 
local school board should have the option to evaluate itself and contract for 
all or part of school operations depending on its ovm state of readiness. A 
method of assuming control without the operational responsibility is by means 
of contracting for the determination of policy and procedure for a school or 
school system. This system of contracting allows for tribes or tribal organiza- 
tions without delay to assume control of the policies which underlie their 
schools. Immediate control is achieved without simultaneously jeopardizing the 
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entire project with the additional responsibility for operation. The plan is 
flexible. If a tribe does not act, local schools may act for themselves. 
Through this method both small and large tribes can allov/ the people to assume 
control over their own education. 

The organization that actually contracts with the Bureau must have 
certain specific pov/ers that go beyond the powers enumerated in the existing 
Title I of S.2724. Most important is the power to set standards for schools 
and also general certification qualifications for all educational personnel. 
One of the most critical problems at the local level is teachers wlio have not 
been motivated to take an active interest in the cultural background of the 
Indian children. These teachers persist in using outdated material which is 
racially bias without regard to other viewpoints. If the contracting entity 
could set standards, the people could be better assured of having responsive 
teachers, and thus a better education experience. 

A second area of concern is with current lower level BIA personnel 
Mho have in the past been responsible for policy. These people have often 
proven to be immovable when presented with an Indian request. The contracting 
entity should have the authority to transfer unresponsive BIA personnel to 
other available governmental positions. This transfer process should" take 
place notwithstanding any existing Civil Service regulation. We are not 
advocating that these persons be terminated, but rather that they be removed 
to a less sensitive job. Such a proposal does not contemplate wholesale re- 
moval. The majority of local people can prove responsive given the proper 
information and leadership. Any existing limitation of non-Civil Service per- 
sonnel administering Civil Service personnel would have to be corrected. The 
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tribal administroters v/ould not generally be high ranking civil service per- 
sonnel , 

As pertaining to Johnson 0' Mai ley, we reconruiiend that tribes or tribal 
organizations, irrcgardless of the fact that they may be unincorporated have 
the authority to contract for the administration and control of all Johnson 0' 
Malley money that goes to public schools in and around tfie territory under the 
tribe's jurisdiction. There can be little doubt in light of specific congress- 
ional action that Johnson 0 'Mai ley money is meant to be used specifically for 
Indian needs. Therefore, it is altogether just and proper that Indian organ- 
izations have control over how these funds are expended for Indian children. 

We have attempted to outline those deficiencies in Title I of the 
Bill and to provide our alternative method of solving the very grave Indian 
education problem now facing this country. He have suggested that if 5 national 
board is required, it should be advisory only. We also suggest a restructuring 
of Indian education within the Bureau of Indian Affairs, The real center of 
educational pov/er must lie with the Indian people, more specifically with the 
Indian Nations themselves. Tribes must be given the authority to contract 
directly with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and to administer and regulate Indian 
programs directly effecting them. They must also be allov/ed the right to con- 
tract for'the administration of Johnson 0'Mal\.y Programs, The National Board 
must be made up of Indians which truly represent Indian population centers. The 
Navajo Nation must not be denied its right to determine its own destiny, to 
control its own education and to determine in .the same manner as other American 
citizens, its future and the future of its children. 

Tliank you gentlemen for giving me this opportunity to speak and to relate the 
views of the Navajo people. 

-7- 
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92d CONGRESS, 1ST SIISSION S.2724 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES October 20 , 1 971 

The following are amendments to Title II of 
S.2724, the Jackson Bill, which were developed at the 
Legislative Seminar sponsored by the Navajo Division 
of Education. The Legislative Seminar was held on 
December 10. 1971 through December 11, 1971 at the 
Fort Defiance Chapter House in Arizona. 

Title II of the parent bill begins on page 13 
and goes through the top of page 36. 

PART A--AID TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 
ENROLLING INDIAN PUPILS 

1. Pages 14 and 15 section 202(a)(2)(c), 
line 25., page 14 and lines 1 through 11, page 15. Change 
this section to read as follows: 

For the purposes of this subsection, 
the average per pupil expenditure for 
a local education agency shall be the 
greater of (i) or (ii) as follows: 
(i) the aggregate current expenditures, 
during the second fiscal year preceding 
• the fiscal year for which this computation 
is made, of all the local education 

8. 
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agencies in the State in which such 
agency is located, plus any direct 
current expenditures by such State 
for the operation of such agencies (with- 
out regard to the sources of funds 
from which either of such expenditures 
are made), divided by the aggregate ^ 
number of children who were in average 
dally enrollment for whom such agencies 
provided free public education during 
such preceding fiscal year, or (ii) 
the aggregate current expenditres, 
during the second fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which the computation 
is made, of the lonal educational agency 
who is making application for a grant 
under this part, plus any direct current 
expenditures by the State in which the 
applying local educational agency is 
located for the operation of such agency 
(without regard to the sources of funds 
from which either of such expenditures 
are made), divided by the aggregate number 
of children who were in average daily 
enrollment for whom the applying local 
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educattonal agency provided gree 
public education during such 
preceding fiscal year. 

2, Section 203, line 10: change "205" to "204." 

3, Section 204(b) (2) (A) , line 15 through 
19, page 19, 

CAl Will first utilize the best avail- 
able talents and resources of Ind-ian 
people in the Indian community and will 
substantially increase the educational 
opportunities of Indian children in 
the area to be served by the applicant; and 

4, Section 204Cb ) (.2) (B) (i i i ] , lines 4 through 

9, page 20, 

Cil) With the participation and 
approval of a committee composed of 
parents participating in the program 
for which assistance is sought, 
teachers, and where applicable^ secondary 
school students, provided that such, 
committee shall be selected by parents 
of children participating in the 
program for which assistance is sought, 
and provided that a majority, of such 
committee shall be composed of parents 
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not employed by the local, educational 
agency. 

5, Section 205Ca), lines 2 through 7, page 21, 
Section 205Ca) The Commissioner, 

subject to the provisions of section 
206, shall upon approval of an appli- 
cation under section 204, advance to 
each local educational agency which 
has had an application approved in 
an amount equal to at least 10^ of 
the sum approved under such application, 
and shall from time to time pay to 
such local educational agency an amount 
equal to the amount expended by such 
agency in carrying out activities under 
such application. 

6, Section 205(b)(2), line 15 through 22, 

page 21 . 

(2) No payments shall be made under 

this part to any local educational 

agency for any fiscal year unless (i) 

the State educational agencies finds 

that the combined fiscal effort (as determined 

in accordance with regulations of 

the Commissioner) of that agency and 

U 
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a State with a respect to the 
proviston of free publtc education 
by that agency for the preceding 
fiscal year was not less than such 
combined fiscal effort for that 
purpose for the second preceding 
fiscal year, and (ii) where applicable, 
the State educational agency finds that 
the tax effort of the local educational 
agency is equal to or greater than the 
average tax effort in the State as a 
whole. [ Al ternati ve (ii) where 
applicable, the State educational 
agency finds that the tax effort of 
the local educational agency is equal 
to or greater than the average tax 
effort for similar districts w:thin 
the State as determined by the. State 
educational agency in consultation 
with the Commissioner .3 
7. Section 202tc), Hne 23, page 24, and 
through 21 , page 25, 

CclCl) 'Subsection 3 of Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress as amended, is 
amended by changing subsection (a) 

12 
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to subsection Cb), subsection {b] 
to subsection Cc), subsection Cc] 
to subsection (d), subsectjon (d] 
to subsection Ce), and subsection 
Ce] to subsection Cf)> and by 
Inserting at the beginning thereof 
the following new subsection (a): 
"(a) For the purpose of computing 
the amount to which a local educational 
agency is entitled under this section 
for any fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall determine the number of Indian 
children who were in average daily 
attendance at the school of such 
agency, and for whom such agency 
provided free public education, during 
such fiscal year, and who, while in 
attendance at such schools, resided on 
real property held in trust by the 
United States for individual Indians 
or Indian Tribes, real property held 
by individual Indians or Indian tribes 
which are subject to restrictions on 
alienation imposed by the United 
States." 
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(2) Subsection (b) of Public Law 874 

as amended in accordance with subsection 
(c)(1) of section 202 of this Part, is 
amended by inserting the following 
parenthetical statement after the 
words "Commissioner shall determine the 
number of chi 1 dren" ; 
"(other than Indian children to whom 
subsection (a) of this section applies)." 

(3) Subsection (c) of Public Law 874, 
as amended in accordance with subsection 
tc)(l) of section 202 of this Part, is • 
amended by deleting the parenthetical 
statement which follows the words in the 
first paragraph, "the Com>niissioner shall 
also determine the number of children," 
and inserting the following parenthetical 
statement: 

"(other than Indian children to whom 
subsection (a) or this section applies 
and children to whom subsection (b) 
of this section applies)." 

(4) Subsection (d) of Public Law 874 

as amended In accordance with subsection 
Cc)Cll of section 202 of this Part, is 
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amended (A) by inserting in subsection 
(d)Cl)CB) after the words "the sum 
of the number of children determined 
under subsection (a)" the following 
words ; 

"and subsection (b)," and - - 
(Bl by deleting -in subsection (d)(2) in 
the first sentence after the words 'With 
respect to a number of children deter- 
mined under subsection (a)" the word 
"or" and inserting a comma, and by 
inserting the following words after 
the words "subsection (b)": 
"or subsection c," and - - 
(C) by deleting the word "(b)" in 
subsection (d)(2) in the second 
sentence after the words "children 
determined under subsection" and 
inserting the word "(c)", and by 
Inserting after the words "any number 
of children determined under subsection 
Ca)" the following words: 
"and (b)", 

(5) Subsection (f)(1) of Public Law 
874, as amended in accordance with 
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subsection Cc)Cl) of section 202 of 
this Part, as amended (A) by deleting 
the word "or" after the words "to 
whom subsection (a)" and inserting 
a comma, and - - 

(B) By inserting after (b) the words 
"or (c)." 

C6) Same as (!) on page 24 beginning 
lines 23 through 24, and page 25 
lines 1 through 11, except delete in 
line 4 of page 25 the phrase "or 3(b)," 
in accordance with the amendments in 
section 202Cc)(l} of this Part. 
t7)tA) and (B) Same as section 202 
Cc)(2) A and B except make the following 
changes : 

On lines 16 through 17 after the phrase 
"Upon children who reside on" delete 
the phrase contained within the commas, 
and add at the end of the sentence 
after "Indian lands" the following: 
"in accordance with the amendment to 
Public Law 874 contained in section 202 
CcKD of this Part." 

In line 20 of (B) change "(A)" to "Ca)." 
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8, Section 206, lines 11 through 18, page 26 
Add sit end of section 206; 

"Provided that at such time that a 
tribal educational agency is 
established and assumes control of 
Department of Interior schools, 
such tribal educational agency shall 
be considered for purposes of this 
Part to be "State educational agency." 

9 . General changes : 

In Title II change the word "title" to 
"Part," thus making clear that the 
application procedure refers only to 
Part A, and not to Parts B, C, and D. 
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Commentary on Changes 1n Title II of S.2724 

PART A 

1, This change allows local educational 
agency which has a per pupil expenditure greater than 
the average per pupil expenditure for the State as a 
whole to receive an amount equivalent to its local 
per pupil expenditure. Previous to the change, the 
most a local educational agency could receive per pupil 
was the average per pupil expenditure for the State as 
a whole. 

2, Correction of a typographical error. 

3, Provides for giving preference to Indians 

In hiring. 

4, Requires a committee composed of parents, 
teachers, and In. some instances secondary school students, 
but a) selection of members rests entirely In the hands 

of the parents, where previously selection was in the 
hands of all three groups on the committee, and b) provides 
that a majority be composed of parents not employed by 
the local educational agency, where previously only 50% 
were parents, and also parents employed by the local 
educational agency were allowed to make up the 50%. 

5, Thts change allows local educational agency 
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to have operating funds available for immediate institution 
of the program as opposed to having to spend first and 
being reimbursed later with the possible result that a 
local educational agency may find that it has no funds to 
begin operating in the first place, 

6, The change embodied in "ii^' assumes that 
a local educational agency who has not attempted previously 
to make a reasonable tax effort, so that its "combined 
fiscal efforts for. the second preceding fiscal year" does 
not reflect such a reasonable tax effort, will be required 
to make a tax effort equal to or greater than the average 
tax effort in the State as a whole before such a local 
educational agency will be entitled to payments under 
its application. 

Note that the measure of a "reasonable tax 
effort'* is the "average tax effort in the State as a 
whole." This may be an unfair measure for school districts 
which have lands without a high value, or which have non- 
taxable lands within the areas served by the local 
educational agency. Thus, perhaps a fairer measure 
would be a tax effort "equal to or greater than the 
average tax effort for similar districts within the Stato 
as determined by the State educational agency in consul- 
tation with the Commissioner." 

Finally the phrase after CiU "were applicable" 
was inserted because were a 'local educational agency" is 
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a BIA school or a BIA contract school, or a local public 
school controlled by Indian? and located in an area 
composed entirely or almost entirely of tax exempt lands, 
it would not be fair to require these types of local 
educational agencies to make a tax effort equal to or 
greater than either the State average, or the average 
of a similar school district in the State. They would 
not abe able to meet that measure whether because such 
a local educational agency has no power to tax or because 
there Is no taxable land tn the area served by the local 
educational agency. 

7. Public Law 874 is amended here to allow 
so called "double connected benefits" to go to Indian 
children who simply reside on Indian land with their 
parents, thus eliminating the requirement that their 
parents must also be employed on Indian land. Thus, 
"double connected benefits" would go to all Indian children 
who reside with parents on Indian land. 

This change may be difficult to justify to 
Congress as the following narrative indicates. 

Entitlements under Public Law 874 are based on 
tax losses to the State because of federal property and 
federal employment in the State. The payments are as 
fol lows ; 

One entitic?icnt for each child whose 
20 
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parents live on federal property 

because the State cannot tax such federal 

property. 

One entitlement for each child whose 
parents work on federal property because 
the State cannot tax income from federal 
salaries. 

Two fenti tiements for each child whose 
parents both live and work on federal 
property because the State loses both 
real property taxes and income taxes. 
Thus It is difficult to justify giving a State 
a double entitlement for each Indian child whose parents 
live but do not work on federal property because the State 
is in theory not losing any taxes since the parent is not 
working at all, the theory behind the entitlement for 
children whose parents work on federal property being 
that If parents were not working on federal property, 
they would either be working on State property and thus 
be paying State income taxes, or the parents would not 
be in this- State at all and thus not be benefiting from 
State services. 

Perhaps an argument could be made that unlike 
other types of federal property on which the federal govern- 
ment provides various types of employment opportunities 
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which 'In turn becomes the reason that people live on 
federal property, the federal government does not provide 
employment opportunities for Indians on Indian lands and 
should therefore pay double entitlement for Indian children 
whose parents live on Indian lands yet are unemployed. 

Perhaps other arguments could be raised to 
support double entitlement for Indian children residing 
with their parents on Indian lands where the parents are 
unemployed. 

A more difficult case arises where the Indian 
parent lives on Indian lands but works on State property 
and thus pays State income taxes because in this case 
the federal government would in theory be paying the 
State for a loss of income taxes which it would not in 
fact be losing, To take care of this situation, perhaps 
a proviso would best be added to (c)(1) at the end of 
new subsection (a) as follows: 

"Provided that where the Indian 

parent is employed within the 

State in which the local educational 

agency is located, the children of 

such parent shall be included in 

subsection Cc)." 

8. This change allowr- a tribal educational 
agency to be treated on par with a State educational agency 
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or the Depairtment of Interior in so far as that concerns 
the receipt of funds under this Part and the authority 
to monitor and set guidel ines for the expenditure of 
such funds, 

9. This change is made necessary by what 
seems to be an oversight by Jackson's draftsman when 
they pieced together the various bills, especially 
Kennedy's bill, to make up Jackson's bill. The word 
"title" fits in Kennedy's bill, but not in Jackson's 
since Title II of Jackson's bill is made up of four 
separate Parts with each Part being like a title within 
Title II. 
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PART B-«SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS TO IMPROVE 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 

"IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR AMERICAN INDIAN CHILDREN" 

Amendments to the Jackson Bill beginning with page 27. 

1. Section 810(a)(2), line 1 through 8, 

page 28. 



"C2) To assist in the establish- 
ment and operation of programs in 
accordance with subsection (c), 
which are designed to stimulate 
(A) the provision of educational 
services not available to Indian 
children In sufficient quantity 
or quovity and, (B) the development 
and establishment of exemplary 
and innovative educational programs 
and centers designed to enrich 
programs of elementary and secondary 
education for Indian children." 
2. Line 11, page 28, change "(c)" to "(d)" 



and line 23, page 28 after organizations add "Including 
private non-profit corporations." 

3. Line 1, page 29, Change "Imposing" to 
"providing. " 
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4, Delete lines 5 through 9 on pa^ge 30 and 
insert the f ol lowing: 

"Cc) The Commissioner is also 
authorized to make grants to State 
and local educational agencies and 
institutions, including federal ly 
supported elementary and secondary 
schools for Indian children, and 
to Indian Tribes, institutions, and * 
organizations, including private 
non-profit corporations to assist 
and stimulate them in developing 
and establishing educational services 
and programs specifically designed 
to improve educational opportunities 
for American Indian children, provided 
that traditional methods of testing 
and evaluating shall not be the sole 
nor the major criteria for evaluating 
the success of a program or project, 
including those instituted in 
accordance with section (b) of this 
Part, and provided that such services 
and programs have been approved by 
the committee established in accordance 
with section (g) of this Part, 
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Grants may be used - - 

"(1) To provide educational 
services not available to such 
children in sufficient quantity 
or qua! 1 ty , and 

"(2) For the establishment and 
operation of exemplary and Innovative 
educational programs and centers, 
involving new educational approaches, 
methods, and techniques designed to 
enrich programs of elementary and 
secondary education for Indian 
children." 

5. Insert the following provisions 
designated as (d) between lines 9 and 10 on page 30 
"(d) The Commissioner is also author'ized 
to make grants to institutions of 
higher education and State and local 
educational agencies and institutions, 
including federally supported elementary 
and secondary for Indian children, 
and to Indian Tribes, institutions, 
and organizations, including private 
non-profit corporations, in combination 
with institutions of higher education, 
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•for carrying out new programs and 
projects - - 

"CD" to prepare persons to serve 
Indian children as teachers, teacher 
aides, social workers and ancilliary 
educational personnel; and 
"C2) to improve the qualifications 
of such persons who are serving Indian 
children in such capacities." 
Grants for the purposes of this subsection may be used 
for the establishment of fellowship programs leading 
to an .advanced degree, for institutes, and as part of 
a continuing program, for seminars, symposia, workshops 
and conferences. 

6. Line 10, page 30, change (c) to (e), and 
line 12, page 30, add after the word "organizations" 
the following: 

"including private non-profit corporations," 

7. Line 20, page 30, Change (b) to (f), 

8. On page 31 and 32 delete lines 18 through 
24 on page 31 and lines 1 through 3 on page 32 and 
insert the fonowing: 

"Cg) An application by State and local 
educational agencies and institutions, 
including federally supported elementary 
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and secondary schools for Indian children, 
and by Indian Tribes, institutions, and 
organizations including private non- 
profit corporations for a grant under 
this Part may be approved only if it 
Is consistent with the applicable provisions 
of this Part and it provides that the program 
or project for which application is made - - 
(13 has first utilized best available 
talents and resources of Indian people 
from the Indian community and will 
substantially increase the educational 
opportunities of Indian children in 
the area to be served by the applicant; 
and 

C2) has been developed - - (A) in open 
consultation with parents of Indian children, 
teachers, and where applicable, secondary 
school students. Including public hearings 
at which such persons have had a full 
opportunity to understand the program 
for which assistance is being sought 
and to offer recommendations thereon, 
an.d (B) with the participation anci approval 
of a committee composed of parents of 
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children participating Inthe program 
for which assistance Is sought, teachers, 
and, where applicable, secondary school 
students, provided that such cotnnjittee. 
shall be selected by parents of children 
participating in the programfbr which 
assistance is sought, and provided that 
a majority of such committee shall be 
composed of parents not employed by the 
local educational agency; 

(.3) sets forth such policies and procedures 
as will insure that the program for 
which assistance is sought will be 
operated and evaluated in consul tat ion 
with, and the involvement of. parents . 
of the children and representatives of 
the area to be served, including the 
committee established for the purposes 
of clause (B). 

9. The following involves change in lines 
18 through 24 on page 31 and line 1 of page 32: 
"Ch) The Commissioner shall not 
approve an application for a grant under 
subsections (b) and (c) unless he is 
satisfied that such application, and 
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any documents submitted with respect 
thereto, show that there has been 
adequate participation by the parents of the 
children to be served and tribal 
communities in the planning and develop- 
ment of the project in accordance with 
subsection (g) of this Part, and that there 
will be such a participation in the operation 
and eval uation- of the project. 
10. On page 32 change lines 1 through 3 
and make into a new subsection (1): 

"Ci) In approving applications under 
this Part, the Commissioner shall give 
priority to applications from Indian 
Tribes, institutions, and organizations, 
including private non-profit corporations." 
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Commentary on Part B 

K Section 8I0CI), C2], (3), and (4) as we 
have amended such make up what might be called a ge^.eral 
purpose pvrt by outlining the various programs with which 
Part B is concerned. 

Subsection (1) sets up planning and pilot 
programs; subsection (2) provides for the establishment 
and operation of programs inclduing those pilot programs 
instituted under subsection (b) which prove effective; 
subsection (3) provides for pre-service and inservice 
training programs for teachers and other educat-lonal 
personnel; and subsection (4) provides for the dissemination 
of information and the evaluation of programs, 

2, This change covers a typographical error* 
and a clarification that organizations includes private 
non-profit corporations such as Ramah. 

3, Self explanatory, 

4, The wording of this new subsection (c) 
was taken primarily from page 14 of the Kennedy Bill, 
lines 14 through 20, It simply expands lines 5 through 9 
on page 30 of Jackson's Bill in order to emphasize and 

make clear that Part B is not only concerned with supporting 
pilot programs but also with establishing and operating 
those pilot programs instituted under Section 810(b) 
which prove to be effective, as well as any other programs 
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which, may be effective in improving educational opportunities 
for Indian children. This new subsection also provides 
that traditional testing methods not be the sole criteria 
for evaluating the effectiveness of programs for Indians, 
since such tests are known to be culturally biased against 
Indian interests. This new subsection also provides that 
the parent committee has veto power over such applications. 

5. This provision was taken from the Kennedy 
Bill, page 15, lines 23 through 24, and page 16, lines 

1 through 12. It provides for pre-service and inservice 
training of teachers and other educational personnel. 

6. This change is to allow for insertion 
of the two new subsections (c) and (d). 

7. Same as 6. 

8. Subsection Cg)tl) provides for Indian 
preference in hiring. 

Subsection (g)(2)CA) provides for input by the 
community, teachers, and students, into programs by 
setting up a requirement that an applicant local educational 
agency consult with, give full opportunity for understanding 
of programs to, and listen to recommendations from parents, 
teachers, and students. 

Subsection Cg)C2)C8) sets up a parent committee 
Itfke the one tn Part A of Title II of Jackson-s Bill. 

Subsection Cg)C3) requires the applicant local 
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educational eigency to set up policies and procedures 
in its application to ensure thdt parents, teachers, 
students, and the community will be consulted in the 
operation and evaluation of the program. 

In summary, this new insertion in Jackson's 
Bill will provide more insurance than is presently the 
situation in the Bill as it stands that parents and 
the community will be consulted in all programs from 
beginning to end, 

9. This subsection is additional insurance 

for parents and the community in that before an application 
is approved, the Commissioner must be satisfied that 
the participation requirements are being met by the local 
educational agency. 

10. This new subsection was formerly a part 
of subsection (d) of Jackson's Bill found on page 32, 
lines 1 through 3. Making it a subsection in itself 
would seem to give it more emphasis than it had before. 
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Amendments to Part C of Title 11 of S. 2724, the Jackson 
Bin, beginning on page 32 of the printed Bill. 

1. In line 20 of page 32, after the word 
"organizations" delete the comma and insert the 
following: 

"Including non-profit corporations" 

2. In line 24 of page 32, delete the ^ash 
after the word "Indians" and insert the following: 

"and to establish and operate such 
programs which evaluation has shown 
to be effective in achieving the purposes 
for which the grant was made 

3. Line 18, page 33, change subsection 5 
to subsection 6 and add a new subsection (5): 

"(5} To assist in the establishment 
and operation of bi-lingual programs 
which are designed to develop more 
innovative and effective techniques 
for achieving the literacy and 
high school equivalancy goals; 

4. Line 24, page 33, Insert after the word 
"organizations" the following: 

"including private non-profit corporations." 

5. Line 2 page 35, insert after the word 
"organizations" the following: 

"including private non-profit corporations^" 
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Commentary on Part C 

1 • A cl artf 1cati on . 

2. This insertion provides that grants will 
be available to establish and operate effecttge pilot 
programs , 

3. Self explanatory, Ralph Davis suggested 
this be inserted as such programs ?.rc needed for adults 
as well as children. 

4. A clarification. 

5. A clarification. 
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TITLE III - AMENDMENTS TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



Section 301. PART D of Title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is amended by adding after 
Section 531 the following new section: 

Section 532. (a) 

The United States Commissioner of 
Educat'on is -suthorized to carry out a pro- 
gram of making grants to, and contracts with, 
institutions of higher education, other pub- 
lic and private non-profit organizations or 
agencies, and Indian tribes, organizations 
or agencies for carrying out programs and 
pro jects-- 

"(1) to prepare persons to serve In- 
dian children in public, private, or Federal 
schools as educational administrators, teachers, 
teachers aides, social workers, school nurses, 
and ancill a ry educational personnel; and 

"(2) to improve the qualifications of 
such persons who iare serving Indian children 
in such capacities. 

(b) Grants for the purpose of this section 
shall give priority to Indians and may be used 
for the establishment or continuation of fellow- 
ship programs leading to an advanced degree , for 
institutes, and, as part of a continuing program 
for seminars, symposia, workshops, and confer- 
ences • 

(c) Prior to issuing any grant or contract 
under this title, the Commissioner shall sub- 
mit applications to the National Board of Regents 
for Indian Education of the Department of Interior 
for approval. The Board's guidelines and regu- 
lations under this part shall be designed to fo- 
cus approved projects on the problems of the 
local area in which the participants are or will 
be serving. Local tribes will be given maximum 
opportunity to designate universities and depart- 
ments uniquely qualified for grants and contracts 
under this section, based upon the university 

and department's proven interest and successful 
experi ence . Tri bes and Indi an communi ti es bei ng 
served will be involved in the evaluation of 
programs . 
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Section 302. 



For the purpose of making grants or con- 
tracts under this title there are herebl bv 
authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 for 

$8 OOo'nnJ f ' J"ne 30 , 1972 and 

58,000,000 for each of the two succeeding years 
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TITLE IV - AMENDMENTS TO THE JOHNSON-0 ' MALLEY ACT 



Secti on 401 . 

The Indian Education Act of April 16, 
1934 (48 Stat. 596). the so-called Johnson- 
O'Malley Act, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections; 

Section 4, (a) 

The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into a contract or contracts with any State, 
local educational agency or Indian tribe for 
the purpose of assisting such State, agency 
or Indian tribe in the construction, acquisi- 
tion, or renovation of classrooms and other 
facilities in non- Federal school districts on 
or adjacent to any Indian reservation necessary 
for the education of Indians residing on any 
such reservation. The percentage of federal 
funds under this title in any project shall 
not exceed the percentage of Indian students 
enrolled in the school where the construction 
is taking place. Any such contract entered 
into by the Secretary pursuant to this section 
shall contain provisions requiring such con- 
tracting State, agency or Indian tribe to-- 

"(1) provide Indian students attend! ng 
such facilities in any school district the 
same standard of education as provided non- 
Indian students in such district; Provi ded , 
this section is not to be construed to pre- 
vent the tribal organization or local Indian 
school committee from setting additional 
standards for Indian education. 

"(2) meet, with respect to such facilities 
acquired or constructed pursuant to such con- 
tracts, the requirements of the State and 
■{ocal building codes, and other building stan- 
dards set by any such State or local educational 
agency for other public school facilities under 
its jurisdiction or control; Provided , that 
Indian tri bal organizations retain authority to 
set building requirements, and this section 
shall not be construed to grant jurisdiction 
to other than Indian tribes to establish build- 
ing codes and standards on Indian reservations. 
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(b) No contract shall be entered into by 
the Secretary under this section unless the 
terms thereof have been first approved by each 
tribal organization and the local school comm- 
ittee established under the Comprehens 1 ve .In- 
dian Education Act, as the case may be, having 
jurisdiction over any Indian students covered 
or otherwise effected by such contract. 

(c) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there is authorized 
to be appropriated, for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30 , 1 972 , -June 30 , 1973 , and June 
30, 1974, the sum of $27,^00,000, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, such sums as are neces- 
sary. Funds shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Section 5 (a) 



The Secretary is authorized to make pay- 
ments, by grants or otherwise, to any school 
district established pursuant to the Comprehen- 
sive Indian Education Act for the purpose of 
assisting such district in the construction, 
acquisition, or renovation of classrooms and 
other facilities (including all necessary equip- 
ment) necessary for the education of Indian 
students. Such payments -shal 1 be made at such ' 
times, in such manner, and pursuant to such con- 
ditions as the Secretary may prescribe. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, there is authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary. 

Section 6 



For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act the Secretary shal 1 determine 
that the rates of pay for laborers and mechanics 
engaged in the cons.truction will not be less 
than the prevailing local wage rates for similar 
work as determined in accordance with Public Law 
403 of the Seventy-Fourth Congress, approved 
August 30, 1935, as amended." 
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TITLE V - GENERAL PROVISIONS AND DEFINITIONS 



Section 501. (a) provides: 

As used in this Act the term "Indian" 
means any individual who (1) is a member of 
a tribe^ band, or other organized group of 
Indians, including those tribes, bands, or 
groups terminated since 1940 and those re- 
organized now or in the future by the State 
in which they reside, or who is a descendant, 
in the first or second degree, of any such 
member, or (2) is considered by the Secretary 
of the Interior ^o be an Indian for any pur- 
pose, or (3) 'is an Eskimo or Aleut or other 
Alaska Native, or (4) is determined to be an 
Indian under regulations promulgated by the 
National Board of Regents for Indian Education 
which regulations may further define the term 
"Indian". 

Section 501. (a) as amended provides: 

As used. in this Act the term "Indian" 
means any individual who 

(1) is a member of a tribe, band, or 
other organized group of Indians, including 
those tribes, bands, or groups terminated 
since 1940 and those recognized now or in the 
future by the State in which they reside, or 
who is a descendant, in the first or second 
degree, of any such member, or 

(2) is considered by the Secretary of 

the Interior to be an Indian for any educational 
purpose under th i s Ac t , or 

(3) is an Eskimo'or Aleut or other Alaska 
Nati ve , or 

(4) is determined to be an Indian under 
regulations promulgated by the National Board 
of Regents for Indian Education which regula- 
tions may further define the term "Indian", or 

(5) is recognized to be an Indian under 
regulations promulgated by an Indian Tribe . 

Comments: 

The function of a definition of "Indian" is to 
establish a test whereby it may. be determined 
whether a .given Individual is to be included 
within the scope' of Ifigislation dealing with 
^..Indians. A statutory defin-ition of. an Indian ■ 
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is that contained in Section 501(a) of S.2724. 
In this Act note should be taken that the de- 
finition of "Indian" is limited in its conno- 
tation to the purpose of the legislation. 

Several participants of the Legislative' 
Seminar were under the impression that Indians 
recognized under the definitions given in 
Section 501(a) would also gain federal recog- 
nition for benefits under other legislations 
dealing with Indians. Such a recognition would 
be stretching outside the scope of this Act. 
This problem was clarified and the discussion 
turned toward who should be recognized for the 
purpose of this legislation. 

With respect to Section 501(a)(1) a comment 
was made as to whether or not an individual had 
to be an enrol 1 ed member of a tribe, band, or 
other organized group of Indians to be an Indian. 
This point was not resolved so that subsection 
(1 ) remai ned intact. 

Section 501(a)(2) was amended. Originally, 
in that section the Secretary of the Interior 
was empowered to consider any individual to be 
an Indian for any purpose. Section 501(a)(2) 
left wide open to the Secretary of Interior the 
discretion of defining 4n Indian. It was felt 
by the participant at the legislative seminar 
on this bill that some limitation should be im- 
posed. Thus 501(a)(2) was amended to restrict 
the Secretary of the Interior to consider any 
individual to be an Indian for the educational 
purpose of this Act. 

There were no objections to section 501(a) 
(3) which defir^'i "Indian" as including an 
Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska Native. 

Section 501(a)(4) allows the National Board 
of Regeiits for Indian Education to further define 
the term "Indian". It was resolved that if there 
is a National Board of Regents or whatever nat- 
ional board, it would have the power to further 
define "Indian" for the purpose of this Act. 
And if there is to be no national board, sub- 
section (4) should be deleted; the three pre- 
ceding subsections should be sufficient to de- 
fine an Indian. 
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A recommendation for an additional amend- 
ment, Section 501(a)(5), was made to include 
any indi vi dual who is recognized to be an In- 
dian under regulations promulgated by an Indian 
Tribe. The position was taken that the term' 
"Indian" is one descriptive of an individual 
who has Indian blood in his veins and who is 
regarded as an Indian by the community which 
he lives. Thus an individual to be considered 
and Indian must not only have some degree of 
Indian blood but must in addition be recognized 
as an Indian by his Tribe as provided in Section 
501(a)(5). 

Section 501. (b) provides: 

The term "federally supported education 
programs" as used in this Act is defined to 
mean all education programs operated by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Department of the Interior, or operated under 
contract by local Indian school boards or by 
othar Indian contractors. 

Comments : 

This section was not amended because the 
participants of the Legislative Seminar believed 
the defini tion of the term "federal ly supported 
education programs" sufficiently covered all 
education programs for Indians operated by H.E.W. 
Department of Interior, local school boards or 
Indian contractors . The gi ven definition covers 
the BIA schools and the contract schools such 
as P'Zciah High School and Rough Rock Demonstration 
School . Furthermore , "Other Indi an contractors " 
is wide open term under which many tribes, bands, 
and/or organized groups of Indians can come under 

Section 501. (c) provides: 

The term "local education agency" as used 
in this Act means (1) a public board of education 
or other public authority legally constituted 
within a State for either administrative control 
or direction of, or to perform as service or 
function for, public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, towns hi p, school dis- 
tricts, or other political sub-division of a 
State or such combination of school districts 
'or counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public elementary 
schools; (2) a local Indian school board whicTi" 
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has administration and control of elementary 
and secondary schools operated, on or near 
such reservations fs^r Indian children and is 
a nonprofit institution or organization of 
the Indian Tribe concerned and which is 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Board of Regents for Indian Education as 
a contractor or guarantee for the purpose of 
receiving Federal funds; and, other than for 
the purpose of Title IV of this Act, (3) any 
school currently operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the In- 
terior; 

Comments: 

"Local education agency" as defined in 
Section 501(c) covers basically three types 
of schools. The first type describe is the 
public schools under a State. The second 
type Is the local Indian controlled nonprofit 
contract school e.g. Ramah and Rough Rock. 
Finally the third type is the BIA schools. 

This section was examined carefully be- 
cause local education agencies are the frame- 
work for receiving Title I money and other 
federal grants. It was recommended that the 
definition be expanded to include Indian tribes, 
institutions and organizations. Thus a new 
subsection may be added to section 501(c) to 
state : 

(4) an education division of a tribe. 

Section 502. provides; 

No funds under this Act shall be granted 
to any local education agency unless the Board 
of Regents is satisfied that the quality and 
standard of education, including facilities 
and auxiliary services, for Indian children 
enrolled in such agency is equal to that pro- 
vided all other children from resources, other 
than as provided in this Act, available to the 
local education agency. 

Comments: 

Section 502 provides assurance^that; before 
any funds from this Act are granted, Indian 
children will receive equal quality and standard 
of education as provided all other children in 
. the localschool system. One interesting question 
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was posed: whether or not Indian children 
should be held to the same standard of 
education as the dominant white society? A 
majority of the participants held that the 
Indian children should not be held to the 
same standards. Recommendation was made that 
whenever evaluation of performance is used or 
provided for, provision should be made for 
non-dis criminatory tests and evaluation pro- 
cedures • 

Section 503. provides: 

No funds under this Act may be used for 
any sectarian or religious purpose except 
that this provision shall not be interpreted 
to preclude programs or projects concerning 
Indian or tribal culture. 

Comments: 

Section 503 prohibits the use of funds 
under this Act for" any sectarian or religious 
instructions, except that this section does 
not preclude programs or projects in Indian 
s....... or Tribal culture. Thus many cultural pro- 
grams including the religious aspects could 
be directed at the Indian students. This 
exception recognizes the prominent, inherent 
religious aspect of Indian culture. No objec- 
tions were made to Section 503. 

Section 504. provides: 

No funds under this Act shall be granted 
or contracted for by any Federal agency directly 
to other than public agencies and Indian tribes, 
institutions, and organizations except that local 
education agencies. State education agencies, 
and Indian tribes, institutions, and organiza- 
tions assisted by this Act may use funds pro- 
vided herein to contract for necessary services 
with any appropriate individual organization 
or corporation. 

Section 504. as amended provi des : 

No funds under this Act shall be granted 
or contracted for by any Federal agency directly 
to other than public agencies and Indian tribes, 
institutions, and organizations, and pri vate 
non-profit Indian corporations except that local 
education agencies, state education agencies, 
and Indian tribes, institutions , and organizations 
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assisted by this Act may use funds provided 
herein to contract for necessary services 
with any appro priate individual organization 
or corporation. 

Comments : : • 

Section 504 provides that only public 
agsiicies or Indian tribe, organizations or 
institutions shall receive funds under this 
Act (except for Title III,) However, such 
guarantees may subcontract for necessary 
services with any appropriate individual, 
organization or corportation. 

The term "private nonprofit Indian cor- 
poration" was added as an amendment to insure 
that contract schools such as Ramah High 
School would be included. 

The term public agencies was defined to 
include the definition of a local education 
agency as provided in amended section 501(c), 
In this manner public schools, contract 
Indian schools, BIA schools and education 
divisions of a Tribe may be eligible for 
funds under thi s Act, 

Section 506. provides: 

In the event that Indian children com- 
prise that majority of any class or school 
aided by this Act, non-Indian children en- 
rolled in the class or school may participate 
in programs funded by this Act, if such par- 
ticipation is approved by the committee as 
provided in Section 204 (b) (.2 ) (B) (i i ) and by 
the parents of the non-Indian children are not 
cciunted for the purposes of Section 203 of this 
Act, 

Comments : 

Where Indian children comprise over half 
of the enrollment in a class or school aided 
by this Act, non-Indian children may participate 
in programs funded by this Act, if local Indian 
parent committees and the parents of the non- 
Indian children so approve,. However non-Indian 
children are not counted for the purposes of 
this Act, This section was not amended. 
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STATEMENT ON S. 2724 



The Association on American Indian Affairs is indeed 



grateful to Senator Jackson and the co-sponsors of S. 2724 for the thought 
and attention given by them to the problems of Indian education. We have 
for many years been deeply concerned about the fact that among the 
handicaps with which young Indian people begin life is the lack of op- 
portunity to obtain a good education. It is fortunate indeed that the Congress 
of the United States is increasingly focusing its attention on this problem 
and is attenipting to provide solutions. 



thinking of the Indian children and their needs. The phrase "growing up 
under deprived circumstances" has been used so often in recent years 
that it has come to be regarded as trite. But that fact does not make it 
any less an apt description of the conditions under which Indian children 
Bet out in life. Many of them come from homes which over the last three 



In looking for solutions, it is essential that we begin by 
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or four generations have r?xperienced a series of traumatic sliocks. 
There was, to start with, the conflict, often a bloody struggle, with 
the predominant culture, which resulted in Indian defeat. There was, 
thereafter, the deliberate effort of agencies of the United Stales Govern- 
ment, particularly its educational system, to stamp out Indian culture. 
There followed, generally, the collapse of the Indian economic and 
social structure, with nothing but enforced idleness and increasing 
hopelessness and despondency ultimately permeating all facets of 
Indian life. Thus, the circumstances under which the average young 
Indian child starts out are grim indeed. 

If any governmental institution is capable of breaking the 
chain of misery which stretches from one generation to the next it is 
the school. In a pleasant and stimulating classroom lies the opportunity 
to build a foundation for a better life, to acquire skills and also have 
a child's psychological needs met in a way that can lead to a happy life. 

For the schools to be able to meet the needs of young 
Indian people they will, first of all, have to be funded adequately, and, 
second, the schools will have to be administered and staffed by people 
who can spend and use available funds wisely and effectively. 

There is. today, less of a need for additional special experimental 
programs with Indian children than there is a need for an across-the-board 
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improvement in the entire Indian education effort. The present 
deficiencies, so well spelled out in the proposed Congressional findings 
of S, 2724, should cause us to resolve that the Indian school program 
be made an exemplary program, dealing with all aspects of the human 
needs of Indian children. 

In speaking of Indian children generally we must, of course, 
recognize that some of them attend Federal schools, operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, while others attend State- operated schools. 
The latter can appropriately be divided into schools on or near Indian 
reservations, in which most students are Indians, and schools elsewhere 
in the country, where Indian students are in a minority, Any program 
of special assistance to Indian children can be most easily administered 
through predominantly Indian schools, whether Federally- or State- 
operated. The problem becomes more complex when we are dealing with 
schools in which Indian children are a minority. 

In order to carry through on the policy resolves, as stated 
in S. 2724, that "a restructured, revitalized, and properly funded program 
of Indian education shall become the foundation and central feature of our 
Nation's Indian policy and shall be accorded the Nation's highest domestic 
priority", what specific steps should be undertaken to make these words 
become reality? We suggest the following: 
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(1) An allocation of funds to initiate u comj^rclicnsive program of oarly 
childhood education.. — Children from so-called non- verbal-homes 
often find it difficult to catch up with children from verbal homes in 
a school structure and, for that matter a society in which a great 
deal of a person's j^erformance and success depend on verbal ability. 
The best way in vvhicli lack of verbal stimulation in the home can be 
compensated for is through a school program which begins at tliat 
stage of life in which a child is ready to begin to expand his vocabulary 
beyond the simplest words and expressions, usually the age of three. 

(2) A comprf?hensive review of existing curricula and a thorough evalu- 
ation of present teaching and administrative personnel. — As 
distinct from where we were a few years ago, we now liave a good ■ 
many highly competent young people, including many Indians, ready 
to enter the teaching profession. While we must recognize and 
respect the tenure rights of competent teachers now in the system, 
an effort should be made to replace those who simply have not 
measured up. 

(3) Funding needed to proWde Indian schools with sufficient vocational 
and psychological counselors to reach those children who can benefit 
from counseling, — School systems throughout the country have 
increasingly come to recognize the value of the service performed by 
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qualified counselors. That service is particularly important where 
a community suffers from problems of economic deprivation and 
cultural dislocation. A realistic staffing ratio, enabling counselors 
truly to meet the needs of Indian children, is of vital importance. 

(4) Abolition of boarding schools through construction of day schools 
in appropriate geographic locations. — Boarding schools have 
caused serious psychological handicaps, particularly for elementary 
school youngsters. A crash program of day-school construction 

in those areas of the Indian country from which boarding school 
students are drawn, particularly the Navajo Reservation, could per- 
mit a good many boarding schools to be closed. (In some instances 
the construction of new schools may also have to be combined with 
the construction of appropriate access roads.) 

(5) Funding needed to initiate new programs of vocational education. — 
Indian schools should offer a college-preparatory program for those 
youngsters who do want to go to college. But it should also provide 
the. young people who are not college-bound with the knowledge and 
skills needed to succeed in our complex industrial society. A so-called 
general education program will often not accomplish thai. For non- 
college bound students, many of whom might drop out of school unless 
sufficiently challenged, an effective vocational education program. 
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geared to the needs of the I970's. is the answer. Such a program 
would provide them with the economic and personal security of a 
marketable skill. Here again a special allocation of funds to permit 
effective vocational. education programs to operate in Indian schools 
could be of great help to Indian people, and could also serve as an 
excellent example to non-Indian schooi systems. 
(6) But an adequately -funded school system is not the whole answer to 
the need for the improvement of Indian education. It is also essential 
that steps are taken to give Indian communities the powers over 
the schools their children attend that is vested in non-Indian com- 
munities. This means that Indians should be serving on boards of 
education and these boards should be exercising real authority over 
the schools. In the Indian Self-determination bill, S. 3157, Senators 
Jackson and Allott have spelled out the basic principles of home rule 
which should govern in the administration of public services on 
Indian reservations. These principles, of which we heartily approve, 
should most certainly be relied on in the performance of the vital 
governmental function of education. 

To be effective in improving the educational climate in 
which Indian children grow up, involvement of the Indian communities 
must entail more than the setting of over- all policy by community 
leaders and spokesmen. There must also be an effort by the entire 
teaching staff to reach out to the parents and have them take an 
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jntorest in the vo]c of the school in their children's livCK. TJiis, 
in turn, requires that administrators and teachers are liired who 
are capablie of working w.itii Indian parents and who tlioroughly under- 
stand the innpoilnnee of ll^e parents' role. 

Against llie background of the foregoing basic approaches 
to policy, we shall now briefly review the provisions of S. 2724. 

While we recogiii/,e that differences of opinion do exist 
among Indian tribes on the question of organizational structure of the 
Indian education system, we do believe that these differences could be 
resolved if the dialogue between,gover:imental agencies, flncluding the 
Congress, on one hand, and the Indian people, on the otlier, began with 
a discussion of the needr of Indian children and rnoved from there to the 
questions of administrative structure, which are addressed in Title I. 
If a change is to be made in the administration of the Indian educrUion 
system, it should'be made with the consent of the Indian communities 
affected by such change. 

As far ati Parts A and B of Title 11 are concerned, we be- 
lieve that it would be preferable if the law did not limit the purposes for 
which additional funds may be spent as narrowly as the present text would. 
The additional funds should be available for across-the-board improve- 
ments in educational programs. 
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We approve of and support Parts C and D of Title 11 , 
as well as Titles 111 and IV. 

As we have said at the outset, we believe that the sponsors 
of S. 2724 have properly focused attention on one of the most important 
governmental services performed for Indian people, the education of 
Indian youth. We recommend that "he bill be amended to incorporate 
our suggestions. If so amended, it will undoubtedly receive the strong 
support of Indian tribes. 
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